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SEPTEMBER, 1838. 





CONGRATULATIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION OF 1838. 


Tus long and glorious Session has come to an 
end; and—thanks to Lord Brougham’s “ restless- 
ness,” Lord Durham’s Ordinances, O’Connell’s 

ing necessity for ‘‘ native air,” but, above 

sll, the grouse-shooting—somewhat abruptly at 

last. Her Majesty, in person, graciously pro- 

ed the Parliament, and the wires were 

touched to eluquence in general felicitation and 
titude to the faithful, munificent Commons. 

A few of the topics of congratulation, which 
could not easily be brought within the compass 
of the royal speech, still remain untouched ; and 
upon them, until opportunity arrives for a more 
careful retrospect of the business of the Ses- 
sion, we propose to add our hasty congratulations, 
asa sort of postscript, if we may venture the 
presumption, or as addenda, to the Royal speech, 
or Ministerial promptings. 

Were we to puzzle our brains until Parliament 


meet again, it were impossible to hit upon a more 


satisfactory ground of gratulation to the Govern- 
ment and its dependents, than that mentioned 
with singular naiveté in a Ministerial journal :— 
“ The same men who were in Downing Street at 
the opening of the Session, are in Downing Street 
still.” Let them laugh who win. Q. E. D. 
There may have been a few petty triumphs— 
such as the making of the Coronation Peers 
and ordering that pageant, and a few second- 
ary considerations, such as bets gained on the 
point, or excisemen and commissioners made ; 
but the great end, the all in all, is embraced 
in “the same men,” all their dangers past, 
being still in office. Upon this, then, we 
especially congratulate her Majesty's Ministers. 
They have been “dry-nursed” and whipped by Sir 
Robert Peel, coddled by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, buffeted by Lord Lyndhurst, schooled and 
cowed by the high Tories, trampled in the dirt 
by Lord Brougham, and held up by every party 
in turn, to the derision, contempt, or pity of 
the nation, as men without substantial power, 
without business capacity, without any one con- 
sistent or intelligible principle of policy or of 
conduct ; divided among themselves ; existing 
but from hand to mouth upen make-shifts and 
expedients ; hateful to the great body of the 
people, from their desertion of Reform ; and 
ving no certain supporters among any class, 
‘ave a small remnant of the hereditary Whig 
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aristocracy, and that increasing horde of depend- 
ents and expectants who ever cling to whatever 
men are still “ in Downing Street,” feeling it 
their dearest interest to keep them there. They 
are ‘* still in office.” 

We have much more upon which to congratu- 
late the Government ; but, first, we would duti- 
fully congratulate Mr O’Connell’s “ lovely little 
Queen,” upon having, in the morn and dew of 
her youth, fallen upon such judicious guardians 
of her personal character, her crown and dig. 
nity, and the happiness of her subjects ; upon 
men whv have laboured so effectually, at the most 
delicate crisis of her life, to endear her to the 
affections of her people, and establish her in 
their loyal respect. 

We would also respectfully congratulate her 
Majesty upon the zeal of her Ministers for the 
comfort and dignity of her ‘“ beloved” and 
“august” mother, whom they have made richer 
than any “ mother of the Queen” ever before 
heard of in England, or even in Germany. But, 
especially, we would congratulate our youthful 
female sovereign upon that ample provision being 
secured by her devoted Ministers for the main- 
tenance of her royal household, which makes 
her, at the age of nineteen, the envy of the 
oldest crowned heads in Evropo—of those who, 
though they may have a good deal of their own 
way, have the handling of very little cash. 

We heartily congratulate Lord Charles Fitz- 
roy upon having been dismissed from his post in 
the Queen’s household, for daring to vote ac 
cording to his conscience, and against slavery ; 
and the Messrs Buller, Mr Sheil, and other 
Liberals and patriots, English and _ Iris, 
whether they be the allies or only the kinsmen 
of Mr O’Connell, upon having obtained either a 
relishing foretaste of the sweets of office, or 
were it but a smell of the good things, and upon 
having, in coneequence, grown with gourd-like 
rapidity in the saving virtue of political discre- 
tion, 

We congratulate Ministers alike upon the 
courage which inspired them to dismiss Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, and the prudence which has all 
along guided them in retaining the Duke of 
Wellington’s man at the head of the army. 

We congratulate the whole empire upon get- 
ting rid of that egregious Whig humbug, the 
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3350 CONGRATULATIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION OF 1838. 


Irish Tithe Bill; and Lord Stanley and Sir 
James Graham, upon the Irish Patriots so ably 
assisting Ministers in driving that Tulcan lion 
out of the way of their return to office as soon 
as it may suit their convenience ; or as soon as 
bland Lord Melboarne can prevail upon them by 
his fascinations and “ winning ways.” 

Among many other lesser matters, we congra- 
tulate the Irish Church Reformers upon Mr 
O’Connell’s return to his native air, laden like 
some rich argosie ; or, at least, the harbinger of 
the booty wrung from the industry of the people of 
England, to solace the tithe-eaters of Ireland, and 
bolster up that monster Establishment which he 
and we have wanted words to paint black enough. 
We trust that, when the prey taken from us, 
Egyptians and Amalekites, the unrepresented or 
misrepresented people of Great Britain, comes to 
be divided, he may, at next Tribute-tide, feel the 
advantage. Without him, that million could not 
have been got; he, therefore, deserves a liberal 
per centage. That Appropriation Clause, which 
has helped so well to keep ‘the same men in 
Downing Street,” and to turn out Sir Robert 
Pee] and the Duke in 1835, is, we acknowledge, 
a mere shadowy thing, when compared with 
what his merry countrymen term ‘ O'Connell's 
Appropriation Claws’’—those which cintch a 
million of our taxes at a swoop, and for so holy a 
purpose. We also congratulate O'Connell upon 
the Tithe Bill on a private score :— 

It may, at need, serve in his hands the purpose 
of the old caubecn of the roaring boy, the leader 
of a faction at a fair, who, whenwishing to begin 
a fray, has only to toss it up. Upon the continued 
gullibility of his thinning audiences, we congra- 
tulate Mr O'Connell : though we would give him 
warning that the credulity and patience of his 
clever countrymen have been sorely tried of late; 
and that the actual! dispensers of the loaves and 
fishes will ultimately obtain influence which they 
may not always choose to use by deputy. We 
cannot congratulate O'Connell upon his con- 
tinued popularity in England and Scotland ; his 
able slavery and tavern speechesnotwithstanding. 
The four household votes of the O’Connells, 
right for once or twice in a session, while the 
Tail was permitted to whisk round, will scarcely 
do. We cannot congratulate him on voting 
against Mr Ward, or for mutilating the Muni- 
cipal Bill, and fifty other things. 

We must, above all, deeply condole withO'Con- 
nell for always finding these Whig Ministers so 
very “ obstinate,” while the Duke of Wellington 
and the Tories find them socomplaisant and yield- 
ing. We very deeply condole with him upon having 
found the Whigs, as he told a meeting of anti- 
slavery delegates, invincible “to his screw.” 
‘He had tried the power of pressure himself, 
but they had always spurned at a threat.” 
“ They would sacrifice their lives for a principle 
they believed to be atrue one!!!” We doubly con- 
dole with the “ Liberator” in this predicament ; 
as they yield fast enough to Lord Brougham’s 
“screw, and when he threatens ; and succumb 
at once to “that worst production of the Irish 





soil,” the * stunted Corporal.” To conclude, we 
congratulate Mr O’Connell on the wisdom of 
still thinking it right to support these men of 
unyielding principle, who spurn at his threats. 
though they have given way on every Liberaj 
Irish measure. Are they not still in Downiny 
Street ? . 

But who, alas! will condole with us ono; 
deep disappointment, our bitter mortification, 
at the line of conduct followed, for these 
last two sessions, by Mr O’Connell. Whither 
has vanished that vantage ground for Ireland. 
on which he stood, three years since, alone and 
unfettered by Whiggery, amidst the Radicals of 
Newcastle—on the Calton Hill of Edinburgh 
in the Green of Glasgow-—surrounded by tens of 
thousands of men animated by the warmest sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of their Irish fellow-citi. 
zens, and eager to “turn the screw.” That ground 
has crumbled from beneath his feet. He is shorn 
of hisstrength. Heis becoming weak, and as any 
other mere Whigling. He is to send out two 
hundred emissaries to rouse Great Britain with 
the story of Ireland's wrongs. He might much 
better have done it himself. We shall welcome 
the Irish missionaries when they appear, but 
we shall ascertain that they bear national, and 
not Ministerial credentials, countersigned by 
O'Connell. 

To come nearer home: We would congratu- 
late the faithful Commons upon their labours in 
a Session extending to the period of gestation 
in the human animal, and producing so much— 
a Session which opened with metamorphosing the 
plenipotentiary to the Muscovite Court into the 
Dictator of the Canadas, and endowing him with 
powers, vague, vast, arbitrary, and of most 
dangerous precedent—and closed in hurrying 
through a very doubtful Bill of Indemnity for 
the abuse of those ill-defined, insidious powers. 

We congratulate Ministers upon the manly and 
dignified figure which they made in the eyes of 
the nation, while poor Lord John Russell, who can 
talk such big words in the breach, cried mercy, 
and came in Peel’s will for the Canada Bill; and 
while bland Lord Melbourne, railing against the 
Brougham-framed Bill of Indemnity, appeared 
all the while in an agony of apprehension lest it 
shouid be opposed, and he lose his place. We 
shall congratulate them more heartily, if Lord 
Durham does not virtually throw it back in their 
double-faces, by the indignant surrender of the 
Dictatorship before the year be out. If he does 
not, we greatly mistake the man, and sball sin- 
cerely condole with him, involved in that laby- 
rinth of intrigue which may render it impossible 
to follow the dictates of his spirit. We 
lately condoled with him on his chivalrous feelings 
sending him so far from Court at a critical time, 
and entangling him in a most difficult embassy ; 
but, in the present circumstances, we 
congratulate Lord Durham, and also his friends 
in the Home Government, upon his reappoint: 
ment to St Petersburgh. His place as a publie 
character, is no longer either Canada or Britai®. 
Lord Melbourne might find his presence ineo® 








yenient at Court, and the Reformers can well 
spare him in Parliament, or in the country, for 
anything he has either said or done for some 
years. We shall, however, congratulate Lord 
Melbourne, in being able to keep off Lord Dur- 
pam. by any means, whether by the disgrace of 
Indemnity Bills, or honourable exile to ‘luronte, 
Lambton Castle, or Russia.* . 

We take leave to conzratulate the Tories, and 
especially the House of Lords and the Duke of 
Wellington, upon their amended position in the 
country, in consequence of following the able 
and cautious policy—the Torres-Vedras tactics 
vhich we long since sagely predicted would be 
these followed by the Duke.—We congratulate 


CONGRATULATIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION OF 1835. 





them upon their sure, but steady advance to | 


power, and on their successfully using the Whigs | 
us cats -paws, to turn the chestnuts for them. | 


Wecongratulate them, that, although the Court 
way be hostile, the Whig-Tories have so tar- 
nished the lustre of the Crown, and so diminished 
its moral influence, that, though the People are 
as decidedly as ever opposed to Tory principles, 
they more and more despise their political rivals, 
and would not now move a finger to “ keep out 
the Tories,’ were there no better reason than 
“keeping in the Whigs.” 

We, however, congratulate Lord Melbourne upon 
the decidedly favourable symptom, of her Majesty, 
both in proceeding to Westminster Abbey and in 
returning from it, turning the latter part of the 
royal person towards the Carlton Club House— 
a dignified mode of expressing contempt for the 
Tories and attachment to her Whig Ministers, 
worthy of a young Princess, the royal niece of 
that illustrious Prince, George IV., who first in- 
troduced the courtly practice of rumping into 
politics. This looks as if there were sume solid 
foundation for Mr O’Connell’s assurance to tie 
People of Dublin, that the Queen was with the 


Whigs—and, we doubt not, was an important fact, | 


instantly communicated to country correspond- 
ents, by those maids of honour whose matri- 
monial prospects may be depending on “ keep- 
ing in the Whigs.” 

We congratulate Mr Spring Rice upon the court 
pensioners escaping almost uninjured through Mr 
Harvey's intended fiery ordeal, by favour of his 
ingenious hocus-pocus and necromantic arts. 
Congratulations to him upon the Speakership 
might be somewhat premature. 

We congratulate Sir John Campbell onexcelling, 
at least in Parliament, in the proper functions of 





* It was ostentatiously set forth in the newspapers, at 
the time of Lord Durham's acceptance of the appoint- 
ment of Governor-General of North America, that he 
had done so only from chivalrous acquiescence in the 
desire personally urged by “the lovely young Queen.” 
The integrity of the empire, the peace of the North 
American colonies, and probably of England and the 
United States, and the happiness of some millions of his 
fellow-subjects, were certainly very trivial considera- 
Hone, and unworthy of biassing his purpose; but the 
Wish of the Queen was imperative upon Canning’s haughty 
and knightly Earl, In requital, the Queen could not 
do less than order that his appointment should be on 
the same scale of magnificence as those of Lord Mul- 
grave, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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his office of Attorney-General, any Tory lawyer 
that has filled it within our memory. To specify 
instances would be superfluous, — 

We congratulate Sir William Molesworth, Mr 
Grote, Mr Harvey, Mr Warburton, Mr Ward. 
and tbe small knot of Radical members whe 
have kept their garments unspotted by Whig 
contact during this contaminating session; and 
sincerely condole with Mr Hume on having the 
misfortune to be, though an English Radical, an 
O’Connell Member. Wejcongratulate Mr Roebuck 
and the other Liberal members ousted at the last 
election, upon having been kept apart from those 
Whig-Tory snares and temptations, before which 
so much flaming hustings-liberalism has falleu— 
though we have fears for them. 

The Reformers, the consistent, steady, and 
independent Reformers, of whom numbers are to 
be found in all grades of society, we especially 
congratulate upon the rash and indiscreet, if not 
absolutely infatuated declarations made and con- 
firmed by the Whig leader of the House of Com- 
mons, Lord John Russell, against any and all 
farther Reform—against amending the Reform 
Bill—against Ballot—against Extension of the 
Suffrage—against the extinction of that form of 
Slavery called Negro Apprenticeship—and 
against all Church Reform that is not a cheat 
or ashadow. Verily, for Lord John’s candour, 
we congratulate the Reformers. 

The labouring poor, the struggling millions, we 
congratulate, upon wheat being at from 72s. to 
96s. per quarter, the four pound loaf at 104d., 
and every article of prime necessity proportion- 
ably dear; while Lord Melbourne informs them 
that he will countenance no change in the Corn 
Laws, and weeks afterwards receives the fare- 
well compliments of the Duke of Wellington 
thereupon. We congratulate them on this, while 
Lord John Russell manfully avows that the Re- 
form Bill was intendedand contrivedtostrengthen 
the agricultural interest in Parliament—that in- 
terest which has always in Parliament been so 
feeble! Ifthe people are contented with these 
things, let them. We shall conyratulate them 
upon their meek submission to the will of their 
hiyhly-privileged natural lords, 

But they are not content ; and their discon. 
tent is rapidly increasing. It breaks forth at 
Birmingham or Glasgow ; but it is smouldering 
everywhere, ready,on the first breath of agitation, 
to burst into a flame. The symptoms were never 
more alarming than at present. Wrath. is trea- 
sured up against the day of wrath ; and it is not 
by either keeping the Tories out, or the Whigs in, 
that the storm is to be arrested, but by enthron- 
ing, in place of those selfish factions and class 
interests which have so Jong borne sway, the 
eternal principles of political wisdom and justice. 

We warmly congratulate the People, and our 
brother Reformers, wheresvever they may be 
fuund, upon the increase of knowledge, and theim-. 
proved morality of the masses ; upon their mutual 
intelligence, their peaceableness in their political 
demonstrations, or the periodical hivings, by which 
they intimate their grievances and their desires. 
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552 OBSERVATIONS ON IRISH POLICY. 


Upon their discipline and unity of purpose, we con- 
gratulate them. We congratulate them, above 
all, npon the sound principles on which they have 
based thir claims of justice ; upon their National 
Petition—the scroll of that new Great Charter, 


emanating’ from a purer source than the field of | 
Rutiymede—coming from the workshops and — 
foundries of Birmingham, and eagerly adopted | 


throughout all the populous districts of the king- 
dom. 

Finally,” we would counsel Lord Melbourne 
to pray mightily to Ceres, and call in the aid of 
such of the Court chaplains as are looking 
forwards to golden prebends, deaneries, and 
mitres from the Whigs. Venus and the Graces 
have done much for him; and so have Mercury 


and Mammon; but they will never bring him | 
through the black, hungry winter in prospect, | 


if that bounteous goddess shall continue to 


frown, whose smiles are at present quite as need- | 


ful as those of the Court. 


‘And while the Premier prays, let the People work 
| The temper and the urgent necessities of this ses. 
' son are singularly propitious for a strong pull at 
the bread-tax. Universal Suffrage is good ; Ballot 
| is good ; Annual Parliaments are most excellent 
and desirable; and these threeclaimsare the legiti. 
mate means to all future good. But people never 
work so well as when they are hungry, and, con. 
sequently, half-angry. One thing at a time, is 
the rule of all good business-men ; and the 
hardy smiters of Sheffield and Birmingham wel] 
know the value of “ striking while the iron js 
hot.” They may now make a fair trial to obtain 
the food of their children at a just price. Jf 
they are worth their salt, they will do it; concent. 
rating all their energies upon,that single object, 
until it is accomplished. No matter whether the 
Melbourne Parliament, or our own, freely chosen 
by Extended Suffrage, shall carry this measure, 
80 that it be speedily carried. 


OBSERVATIONS ON IRISH POLICY, ADDRESSED TO BRITISH REFORMERS. 


Perhaps we may have damaged our own right of blam- 
ing the conduct of Mr O'Connell, by acting so long, in 
relation to him as he has done in relation to the Whig- 
Tory Ministers. We have probably forborne too long, 
though not to the extent which satisfied him. 

Last year, when our dissatisfaction at his Parliamentary 
conduct had been expressed only in the most delicate and 
gentle manner, O'Connell, both in speeches and letters, 
complained that, along with everything British, even Jait’s 
Magazine had turned against him, Still we were silent. 
We resolved to try him, as he tries the Whigs—for one 


more Session ; and this year also we have been silent, | 


even while we felt forbearance with O'Connell, for the 
sake of his country, verging upon betrayal of the com- 
mon cause of Reform in Great Britain and Ireland. 
We have a score of our own toclear with “ The Libera- 
tor.” This Magazine was among the first, if not the 
very first of the British periodicals, that unreservedly 
and warmly advocated the civil and religious rights 
of the Irish people. We were among the humble 
but disinterested and zealous instruments, who, for the 
sake of Ireland and Reform, paved the way for the 


triumphant progress of O’Connell through the north | 


of England and Scotland, and gave him power and 
influence in Great Britain, which we fondly hoped he 
was to employ for very different purposes than abetting 


or sheltering the Whigs in their desertion of Reform. 
Since then, Session after Session has passed, and we have 
looked with perplexity, apprehension, and, at length, with 
something of the suspicion avowed by all English Radicals, 
upon many parts of his public conduct. In this suspicion, 
many of his own countrymen participate. Yet we cannot 
| go their length—-we cannot doubt of O’Connell’s fidelity 
' to Ireland. He has been bred in a bad school. He 
| finesses too much, he temporizes too much. What we cor- 
| sider far worse than his subserviency to the Whigs, is his 
_ obvious desire to keep asunder Irish and British Reform. 
ers; to keep alive distrust of us among the people of Ire- 
land. For this there can be no good motive. He 
should remember Cobbett’s lesson—‘“ Were this indiffer- 
ence and dislike even true—you, O'Connell, should be the 





| last man to tell it.” But we leave Mr O’Connell for the 


present in the hands of his patriotic countryman, Mr 
Sharman Crawford, to whose unimpeachable probity and 
singleness of mind, he has so often borne testimony. 
Having most reluctantly broken silence, we shall feel 
it a duty to continue to tell the Irish what the warmest 
friends of Ireland in Britain think of the conduct of 
O’Connell. To ourselves it is most painful and morti- 


_ fying to think of him but as the firmest friend of his 


native land, and the able champion of liberty every- 
where. 


To the Editor of Tait’'s Magazine. 


Srk,—At this important crisis in the cause of civil and 
religious freedom, not only as respects Ireland, but the 
British empire, I trust you will not deem me presump- 
tuous in soliciting your permission to make use of your 
valuable and extensively-circulated periodical as the 
medium of addressing a few observations to the considera- 
tion of the Reformers of Great Britain. 

The friends of liberty gained, by the Reform Act, the 
first outwork (but only the first outwork) of the in- | 
trenchments which political and religious monopolists , 
had erected to secure the ascendency of oligarchical 
power. Since that period, f ask, have they advanced one | 
step? They have not; bat, what is etill worse, they are | 
in danger of being forced to retreat from the position they 
had gained —desertion thins their ranks, and an active 
enemy stands in their frent. How did they gain the first | 
step? By bringing into play the power and energy of 
popular action, and depending upon that power as the 


moving principle. How has their farther advance been 
impeded? Because they have placed their dependence on 
the maneuvres of a party, and based their cause on the 
support of that party, instead of on a steady adherence to 
the principles for which they were contending. 

Does it not appear like an infatuation to continue to 
rely for the advancement of popular rights on leaders 
who have declared that no advance beyond the Reform 
Act ought to be made? They joined you in taking pos- 
session of the advanced posts of the enemy, but now they 
say, ‘* Here we stand. If you push forward one step, w® 
will desert to that enemy.’’ And yet these are the men 
under whose banners the Reformers of Britain are con- 
tent to rest in the trenches, whilst their enemies insult 
them with the menace of defiance, and are throwing up 
new works for the strengthening of their citadel. 

These premises can hardly be denied—but I shall be 
told that Ireland was the cause. Ireland claimed yout 
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OBSERVATIONS ON IRISH POLICY. 


T cannot deny that the Reformers of Bri- 
nin have this plea, although I have the satisfaction of 
feeling that | never was a party to the call, But, as Ire- 

is made the plea, I shall solicit the attention of 
gritish Reformers, whilst I shall take a short review of 
the itions, and the system of legislation, under 
whith the Melbourne Ministry professed to du justice to 


The Charter principle by which the present Ministry 
expelled their predecessors, and obtained office for them- 
gives, was that of the appropriation of the superfluous 
retenues of the Irish Established Church to national 
nse wand the particular use pointed out bythe resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons, in 1835, was the educa- 
tion of the People, without distinction of religious per- 
suasion. 

Now, how did they propose to carry out this prin- 
ciple? I shall refer to their first bill, because the propo- 
sitions of this bill may be considered the real index of 
their intentions, as they brought it forth unfettered by 
the excuse of former rejections, By a census made 
under the authority of Parliament, it appeared tliat the 
Established Church only amounted to about one-tenth 
of the population. The provisions of this bill professed 





to be founded on this census; and how did they abide | 


by the census ? The tithe composition amounted to 
about £515,000 yearly, and the surplus to be produced 
by the new system was only estimated at £58,000 yearly ; 
and,in return for this partial appropriation to the People, a 
new security was to be given to the Church, by imposing the 
responsibility of the payment on the landlords, to whom 
three-tenths of the composition were to be remitted asa 
torus. Thus the nation were to get about one-tenth, 
whilst the Church and the landlords together, were to 
get the other nine-lenths. The distribution of these re- 
venues drawn from the People, was to be in the inverse 
proportion of the population—the nine-tenths of the 
people were only to get one-tenth of the revenue. This 
was the utmost extent of the justice proposed to Ire- 
land, on this question, by the Melbourne Ministry, 
accompanied with the assertion of their determination 
to uphold the ascendency of the Established Church. 
But it was to be accepted by Ireland as instalment 
justice!—so the Q’Cennellites said—whilst the Mi- 
nistry offered it as a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment. This was rejected by the Lords—and what 
was the result? Did the Melbourne Ministry and the 
Irish leader give the Lords a practical lesson on the folly 
of resistance, by proposing a more extended measure of 
justice to the Irish people? Nosuch thing. The next 
Session (1836) bronght forth a proposition, which con- 
tained a more circumscribed modification of the already 
modified principle of appropriation. The Lords again 
lesisted and rejected. The Bill of 1837 made farther 
concessions ; but this Bill, in consequence of the decease 
of the King, never reached the Lords. A new Parliament 
was afterwards summoned. ‘The Melbourne Ministry 
boasted of retaining their majority. They boasted of 
enjoying the invigorating refreshment of the sunshine of 
royal favour. Did they then stand boldly on the ascer- 
ion of religious liberty for Ireland? Did they stand 
upon the full and honest carrying out of the principle 
upon which their formation was based ? No. This is 
the moment when they bring forth the project of a prac- 
tical surrender of their own principle, and a full conces- 
tion of ecclesiastical supremacy in all its disgusting in- 
tegrity, They propose 2 measure, to give the new secu- 
nty to the Church, as already stated in my description 
of the first Bill, without one fragment of the appropria- 
“on principle; and, in this course, they were defended, 
supported, justified, and (1 believe, I might say) prompted, 
—by whom By O'Connell !—the Liberator of Ireland ! 
—the Tithe-hater !—the Voluntary ! Reformers of Bri- 
‘ain! mark this winding up of the instalment policy ! 
When I pass to the Corporation Bill, I find this Min- 
try consistently pursuing their favourite system of de- 
lusion and concession. The first Bill was a good one— 


founded on the principle of British Legislation :—the 
rubsequent Bills progressively deteriorated that principle, 
and diminished the number of towns eligible to corpora- 
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tions, till, in the last (that of 1838), the principle of 
British legislation could hardly be recognised, even if a 
five-poand franchise had been grauted. Now, what is 
the real difference between the Whigs and Tories on this 
Bill?—It is not worth the value of one straw. The 
Whigs sent it up with a five-pound franchise— -the Tords 
returned it with a nine-pound franchise—the Whigs con. 
ceded an eight-pound franchise—and the fact is, that 
either of these franchises, in the towns of freland, wenld 
annihilate popular representation, and secure the mono- 
poly of oligarchiecal power ; and yet, after the Whigs and 
the O’Connellites had virtually surrendered the substance, 
a sham-fight is to be kept up about a shadow, in order to 
continue in the hands of a faction a longer possession of 
the powers and emoluments of office! But good sometimes 
results from evil. By these conflicts of factions, the doom 
of Ireland may be respited—she may yet be saved ! 

Now, let me put it to British Reformers—(and I 
would wish also to Irish Reformers)—Who are the real 
promoters of resistance in the Lords? Who are the 
real insulters of Ireland? Will they not answer with 
me ’—Those who have permitted the Lords to reap the 
benefit of resistance; those who permitted Ireland to 
be insulted, and then entered into a treaty with her 
insulters, compromised with her insulters, and sur- 
rendered to her insulters) Why are the Lords to be 
blamed, when we find the man who is the acknowledged 
leader of the Irish people—their paid advocate—himself 
voting, and bringing forward his party to vote, in the 
combined ranks of the Whigs and Tories, for the con- 
firmation of compromises made in direct violation of 
declarations, of professions, of pledges, solemnly recog- 
nised both by the Ministry, and this leader, and the 
members of his party ?—and yet this man turns round, 
not only upon the Lords, but he turns upon the 
British people, and says, You too are the refusers of jus- 
tice to Ireland. It may be so; but I would say to him, 
First try the British people, by proving that the course 
which Ireland takes is worthy of British sympathy and 
British justice ; and do not accuse the British people, to 
screen your own delinquencies. 

I have now shortly reviewed the two clap-trap pro- 
positions; but there are other matters of no less im- 
portance to be noticed. British Reformers are not aware 
of the gigantic strides with which the power and patron- 
age of the crown has been advanced in the local legis- 
lation of Ireland since the accession of the present 
Ministry, This has been the main object of every act 
which they have passed, ur which they have attempted 
to pass. As one instance, | shall refer to the consta- 
bulary system, which has been newly organized by an 
act passed under the influence of the present Administra- 
tion, with the aid of their O'Connell supporters. By 
this act, a new retinue of offices and officers is created. 
All control over the amount and regulation of the con- 
stabulary force is withdrawn from the fiscal bodies and 
magistracy of the counties, and vested solely in the 
executive. This body, under the constitutional appella- 
tion of constables, is armed, drilled, appointed, and dis- 
ciplined as a standing army—not subject to the mutiny 
avct—not subject to the control of Parliament—liable to 
be increased at the pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant, 
without any effective limitation on that power; and 
the pay of this body is to be drawn dy the warrant 
of the Lord Lieutenant, half trom the consolidated 
tund, and half by imperative warrant from the 
county taxation. By the same act, an unlimited 
power is given of appointing stipendiary magistrates 
with large salaries; and, by the Coercion Aet of the Mel. 
bourne Government, which was passed after the expira- 
tien of the Grey Coercion Act, the most arbitrary powers 
of Curfew-Law Legislation can be enforced in any district 
which makes itself offensive to the executive. By the 
Grand Jury Bills, which this Ministry bave passed and 
proposed to pass, the system of imperative presentments 
(by the order of the Crown) has been enlarged, and al) 
these things have been done by the aid and with the assent 
of the Irish O'Connell patriots. They have been done 
under cover, first, of the mild and popular administration 
of the executive in the hands of the Marquis of Nor- 
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manby; and under cever, secondly, of the two fictitious 
and delusive measures, the ‘Tithe and the Corporation 
Bille. The attention of the British public (and the Irish 
public) has been kept directed on these two fictions, as 
the primum mobi/e of every good to Ireland, whilst her 
leading patriote were setting themselves, or preparing to 
set themse]ves down, under the protection and emolument 
of those lucrative offices which this increased power and 
patronage of the Crown placed at the disposal of the 
executive. 

British Reformers ! I have endeavoured, in the pre- 
ceding 1eview of Irish policy, to rescue you from the 
claim—from the imputed obligation—to suspend your own 
efforts for freedom, to serve the purposes of a Ministry 
who have been represented to you as the saviours, as the 
guardian angels of Ireland, as the only instruments of 
justice to that ill-treated country; but, I trust, I have 
been able to shew you that no justice can be expected 
under a system of policy such as has been acted upon by 
that Ministry and their Irish adherents. If space per- 
mitted, I would desire to exhibit the various modes in 
which this policy has operated, and may operate to the 
detriment of the cause of political and religious liberty in 
the British empire; but I can only notice a few of them, 

Previous to the time when the Irish leader and his 
party became the adhcrents of the Whig Ministry, you 
had the invariable and zealous support both of their 
voices and their votes in furtherance of the rights of the 
People—yon are indebted to the Irish phalanx for some 
of your Jate noblest victories in the cause of British free- 
dom ; but can you now depend upon the support of the 
leader or his party, except that support can be given in 
consistence with the greater object of preserving the ex- 
istence of the Melbourne Ministry ? In proof of this 
position, | would refer to sume of the divisions of the 
present session, Where was the Irish leader, and the 
Irish party which usually voted with him, when the 
liberties of Canada were to be contended for’ Again, 
what was the position of thuse Irish members of the 
same class on that great question of liberty and humanity, 
on the occasion of Sir G. Strickland’s and Sir FE, Wil- 
mot’s motions for the Emancipation of the Negro Appren- 
ticeship? There, indeed, we find Mr O'Connell voting 
in its favour, but deserted by his usual followers. Did 
he lose his influence over his party? Would they not 
hearken to the call of their black fellow-creatures*’ Did 
their leader make the call’ Mark the excuse made by 
their leader on the day after Sir G. Strickland’s motion ; 
—** They abandoned the cause | why 7] because they con- 
sidered the resolutions of the delegates of the preceding 
day a direct attuck upon the Government.” Here isa 
pregnant sample of the operation of this policy. How 
did the Irish party divide on the Repeal of the Corn- 
Laws? Was the leader at his post ? 
namie in the division, and only six Irish members in sup- 
port of the motion, How did they divide on that ques. 
tion of British humanity, the Factory Question? O'Con- 
nell and his party are found voting in the Government 
majority. I could cite many other examples, if space 
permitted, 

Again, do British Reformers apprehend no danger from 
the policy of increasing the arbitrary powers of ihe exe- 
cutive in Ireland by measures such as 1 have already 
described ® May they not apprehend that those experi- 
ments, after being proved in Ireland, may be transferred 
to England and Scotland ’—and that the Irish party, 
who sanctioned such measures for their own country, 
may be the ready aasistants, at a tuture time, of this or 
some other administration, in giving the British people a 
sample of the infliction of curfew Jaw and arbitrary Go- 
vernment ? 

If this system of compromise and submission is to be 
continued in Irish policy, will it not operate on the 
efforts of the British people for the advancement of their 
own rights? What is it that makes the Lords courage- 
ous and insolent? It is the courage and insolence pro- 


duced by success. They find the House of Commons 
truckle to their resistance, and the British and Irish 
people tamely submit to the humiliation of their repre- 
sentatives: can it be expected, then, that this resistanc, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON JRISH POLICY. 


will not be continued, in opposition to every efor; for the 
advance of British liberty ? But, independently of this 
it damps the energy of the People—it destroys their gon, 
fidence in public men—it shews them the futility of 
making those sacrifices which a people must make when 

ever they attempt to oppose the power of either a lande. 
or a moneyed aristocracy. 7 

British Reformers! you have been deluded—you hay, 
been deluded by the cant phrases of Justice to Trelond 
Justice by instalments, Justice by compromise, British 
Reformers! be deluded no longer; but boldly asser; the 
common cause of British and Iris» rights, Depend Upon 
it, that Britain cannot have security for freedom ;, 
Ireland be a slave. Acknowledge no leader—acknow. 
iedge no party as the friends of liberty, who tem porize 
with that great cause. Let the nation declare what they 
demand ; and let them tell their representatives, You m»,,; 
stand by us in these demands, 

I know I shall be answered with the old objectionn 
This will let the Tories in. I do not wish the Torie, 
to be let in; but Ido not fear them. I ask, if even a tem. 
porary admission to office should be the result, is ;; 
more dangerous to Jet thei have that temporary but re. 
sponsible possession of power, than to let them rise tj 
popular favour upon the inconsistencies and tergiversations 
of the professors of liberty, and to permit them to convert 
those very men into an engine by which to hold actya! 
but irresponsible power 

I assert that their holding of office, if attained, must 
be temporary ; because then they would cease to have 
the power of covering the deformity of their own princi. 
ples, by the falling back of their opponents, The People 
of Britain would then have undisguised enemies to con. 
tend against; their efforts would not be paralyzed by 
traitors in their own camp 3 a vigorous effort would be 
made ; the Whigs would be again compelled to counect 
themselves with the popular movement, as their only 
engine to regain that which they had lost—office; and 
the Tories must then submit to concede the demands of 
the People, or else to surrender that post which it would 
be impossidle for them otherwise to hold. 

I lay it down as a principle sustained by ail the evi. 
dence of history, that the united voice of the great body 
of the British People cannot be resisted. Why is this 
moval power irresistibler Because rulers must know 
that a continued resistance to this moral power would 
lead to the ultimate and effective application of physwa! 
power. Therefore, where the great mass of the People 
are united in acommon object, the application of physical 
power will seldom or never be necessary ; and, without 
this union, che application of physical power would be as 
useless as it would be unjustifiable ; and J maintain that 
this union can only be accomplished by a firm adherence 
to principles, and a rejection of all the manauvres of party 
tactics Which are inconsistent with these principles. | 
do net mean to sy that the different classes of the People 
ought not to concede toeach other. They must mutually 


' concede in order to torm a fixed bond of union among 





themselves ; they must concede in order to decide upou 
fixed principles of action; but I say they ought not to 
concede to factions, and temporize with principles to 
answer the objects of these factions. 

J] have taken the liberty of addressing these observ.- 
tions to the Reformers of Great Britain, (provided you, 
sir, shall be kind enough to give space fur their insertion, 
because I conceive many ave not acquainted with the real 
workings of Irish politics; and because | am persuaded 
that an etfort is intended to be made to coutiuue this 
system for another session ; and by declaiming agains 
the insolence of the Lords and the Tories, to cloak the 
rottenness of Whig professions, and to give time for tbe 
more ample compensation of the services of Irish patriots. 

I then respectfully call on the Reformers of Gres! 
Britain and Ireland, to raise their united voices agan# 
this policy—to cast off the trammels of faction—and 
rely upon that strength which honesty of purpose ané 
steadiness of execution can alone confer.——1 am, sit, Your 
faithially, 
WILLIAM SHARMAN CRAWFORD 
CRAWFORDSBURN, dugust 15, 1838. 
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TIE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY.* 
BY SIDNEY SMITH. 


Max Swrru, one of our Edinburgh phrenolo- 
gists, and a popular lecturer on ‘ the new 
science,” has published a comprehensive trea- 
tise upon it, for the best of possible reasons— 
namely, that he is convinced “ that there was 
both room and need for it.” Phrenology has, he 
says, “ left its original expounders at a great 
distance behind.” The Institutes of Gall and 
Spurzheim, excellent as in many respects they 
ere, have, their forward disciple thinks, ‘become, 
in many respects, almost obsolete.” Mr Combe, 
it appears, differs materially, in many of his views, 
from those Whom we had imagined his followers; 
or, what comes to nearly the same thing, they dis- 
agree with him. Mr Smith accordingly aims not 
ouly at expounding the faith that is in him, but 
at exposing what he considers the errors of the 
apostles of the sect. He differs from Spurzheim 
and Mr Combe as to the nature and functions of 
the organ of conscientiousness ; and his work, in- 
deed, displays a much larger endowment of this 
faculty than of No. 12. He speaks out what he 
velieves to be the truth, and leaves phrenology to 
those inevitable ultimate consequences, foreseen, 
hut concealed by the believers, of completely re- 
volutionizing the entire system of society, and 
bringing in the reign of the Big-headed men. 
He attempts no compromise, and seeks no dis- 
guise, If phrenology should ‘teach material- 
ism,’ what then? There is no help for it. If 
pirenology tend to fatalism, why, ‘ Nature also 
is a fatalist ;” and for this, likewise, there is no 
help. Our autuor neither bienches nor shirks ; 
and we can approve his candour, without ad- 
miring his dogmatism. 

Phrenology (says he) is an edge tvol, which is not to be 


played with by a careless, any more than an unskilful 
artificer, Once recognised as a science—welded into the 


frame-work of human thought, and feeling, and action— | mags ‘ : , _ 
ney 1 ' tor’s illustration of one modification of the cranio- 


registered in the chartulary of received 4nd truth-fraught 
philosophy—it must overturn, or change. or reform the 
whole system of metaphysical inquiry —the entire statute- 
book of moral institutions—remodel the dogmata of the- 
elogy—and substitute, in the whole theory and practice 
of legislation for an expediency which was only excus- 
ioe on the ground of ignorance which could not be en- 
ightened, the fixed standard of immutable truth, and that 
tternal justice which truth alone could ascertain, 

. To those who take interest in the investiga- 
ton of phrenology, we would recommend the au- 
thor's analysis of the faculties of the different 
*rgans, on which his views are in many respects 
diferent from those of former writers. He also 
takes an entirely original view of the doctrine of 
the Temperaments, and endeavours to prove, in 
*pposition to Mr Combe, that the temperaments 
are the result of the size of particular organs ; 
and that their modifications are determined en- 
tirely by the peculiar combinations in which the 
°rgans are developed. The exposition of the 
octrine of the temperaments affords us this brief 
and abrupt specimen of the author's mode of 





* Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin & Co., London, 








combating what he considers the errors of other 
phrenological writers ; and, moreover— 
CONSOLATION TO OUR “‘ FAT FRIENDS.” 

The round soft form of body, stated as indicative of 
the lymphatic constitution, has more frequently than 
otherwise characterised the most activeeminded, brilliaut 
and laborious men. Gibbon, who has written more, 
studied more, thought more acutely and deeply, and 
written more eloquently and ably than any of his con- 
temporarics, Was enormously fat, fair, and clear in the 
skin; and so soft and overgrown, that a French lady, at 
whose feet he threw himself, had, it is said, to ring the 
bell for the servants to raise him up. Dr Johnson was 
called the fat philosopher, whose mind was never at rest, 
and never knew fatigue. Napvleon was remarked for 
the feminine softness of his person, and a corpulency 
which, at St Helena, became excessive. Montaigne also 
was very fat; and Fox, one of the most laborious and 
active spirits of the age, was likeatun, A merchant 
in Dundee was pointed out to us, nineteen stone weight, 
the most active man of business in the town; and we 
know a case nearly similar in Edinburgh. 

Of what are flesh and fat made?’ The answer is ex- 
tremely obvious to any ordinary mind. They are com- 
posed of the blood; and the greater the quantity of the 
blood, the greater the tendency to change food into flesh. 
What temperament is characterised by the superabund- 
ance of blood? Clearly the sanguine. What tempera. 
ment is least so? The lymphatic, L£7go, the sanguine 
temperament is most disposed to obesity, and the lympha- 
tic least. Dr Thomas notices the herbivori as examples 
of this latter temperament; but never was there a more 
self-evident contradiction. One cow has as much blood 
in it as a dozen lions. We will stake the heat of that of 
the one against that of the other; we will engage that 
the chest of a bull shall be as deep, in proportion to his 
size, as that of the curnivori ; and, were we on the turf, 
would peril something on his clearing a five-barred gate. 
The truth is, the strength and muscular power of the 
bull is three times that of the lion; and the statements 
of Dr Thomas only shew how far theory will tempt 
writers to overlook the most palpable facts. 


To have done full justice to the above, we 
ought to have previously quoted a passage from 
Dr Andrew Combe; and now, take only the Due- 


abdominal temperament— 

A large brain again, with a large abdomen, and 
strong powers of nutrition, will constitute another modie 
fication of temperament, in which the vivacity and per. 
manence of the mental functions will be subdued still more 
than by a large thorax; and, although the cerebral energy 
will still be telt, it will appear much more in fits of ex. 
ertion than as a durable state; and, in our conceptions 
of the man, the abdomen will constitute a large propor. 
tion of the figure, and the animal appetites will be felt 
to consume at least as much of the nervous energy 
as the purely human or intellectual powers. Of this 
effect, the late Sir John Leslie was a remarkable ex- 
ample.”’ 


We do not pretend to receive what follows for 
gospel, nor do we imagine that the individuals 
specified were not continually surrounded by hun- 
dreds of men, with heads, or rather brains, quite 
as large as their own, who never made any figure 
in the world, or in any way surpassed their 
smaller-headed compeers. How many strapping 
fellows in the Guards, and members of the Legion 
of Honour, must there have been with much 
larger heads than those of Napoleon or Welling- 
ton! ‘Two of the largest heads of modern times 
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were, it seems, those of the negro Toussaint 
L’Oaverture, and of the Hindoo Rammohun Roy, 
whose brain weighed nearly four pounds. 


BIG-HEADED MEN. 

All men whose greatness has stood the test of ages— 
whe put their stamp and impress on society—who are 
the leaders of mankind, and “ wield the fierce democracy” 
—or whose personal character truly changes or impels 
the progress of political history, or of the human mind :— 
all these point themselves out at once by nature’s mark 
of a large head, indicative of a great soul. Such a head 
is Napoleon’s, Wellington’s, Scott’s, Franklin's, Fox’s, 
Cuvier’s, Cromwell’s, Bacon's, King Robert Bruce’s, 
Charlemagne’s, Shakpeare’s. Such is that of Washington, 
Jackson, Burns, and Hampden. 

Daniel O’Connell, who, without any political influence, 
in spite of political power, placed in the midst of every 
disadvantage, and by a sheer, moral, personal, and in- 
tellectual force of character, has become, by the suffrages 
of the willing hearts of his countrymen, the virtual sov- 
ereign of seven millions of people—has been called the 
Member, not for Dublin, but for Ireland—who has 
seventy-three Members of Parliament willingly at his 
command, without a pension to promise, or a place to 
offer—without a farthing to bribe, or patronage to be- 
stow—who has been said, by the Duke of Wellington, 
to possess more power than has been in the hands of any 
man since the revolution—and who has been the first 
statesman having those wonderful powers for effecting the 
easy operation of combined political masses of Irishmen, 
which no one before him had ever been enabled to ac- 
complish—this Daniel O'Connell has the largest head of 


_ any man in sound health in thekingdom. Joseph Hume 


has also an enormous head; and his energy and influ- 
ence have produced a greater effect on the government of 
the country, and on its political aspect, than has been 
caused by almost any other man, Yet Sheil is a far 
more accomplished orator than O'Connell; and Jeffrey, 
asa speaker and writer, outshines Hume by a thousand 
degrees. Why has the former “ no place” in the political 
race ? and why did the latter sink, in the House of Com- 
mons, to utter insignificance ? Because, possessed in 
large endowment with the developement of those intel- 
lectual organs which shine in literature, and make the 
accomplished speaker, these gentlemen had brains of not 
nearly the same size as those of their contemporaries ; 
and, in particular, were not endowed with an equal 
amount of those passiors and sentiments, the great force 
of which producing moral and intellectual momentun, is 
the true secret of moving the masses of the community. 
They could do nothing in the shape of permanent influ- 
ence with a mob, or a nation. Dr Chalmers, who may 
be called the O'Connell of the Church of Scotland, has 
also an exceedingly large head. Swift, the Dean of Saint 
Patrick’s, had almost as much influence with the com- 
mon people in Ireland, as Saint Patrick himself. His 
brain was greatly above average. Dr Johnson was equally 
singular for his large head, and his power of character. 
So of Captains Parry, Franklin, &c. 

Men in no situation will be tound to submit implicitly 
to the dominion of persons with heads below an average 
size. A judge appointed from interest, and not from 
merit, has, on this account, actually confined some of the 
bar for contempt of court. It is the same in college, 
in the army, the navy, the church—everywhere. An in- 
sensible impression of insignificance obliterates that instinct 
ot subordination which is at once felt, under the command 
of large-brained men. Hence it was that the English 
could never permanently subjugate the bigger-headed Scotch 
—or the Germans the Swiss; while thirty or forty thou- 
sand British, command one hundred millions of Hindoos, 
with heads one-fourth less than their own, with the most 
perfect ease, and assisted by a spirit of willing subjection 
and subordination, Nature, however, is ever consistent 
with herself. A Brahmin of this small-headed and en- 
slaved nation, renounced idolatry, studied Christianity 
became a profound Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Sanscrit, Per 
sic, and Arabie scholar, and obtained a mastery of th 
English language, In this tongue he has written severa 





works, singular for their elegance of style, erudition, and 
power of argument. He has beaten the Bishop of (aj. 
cutta in Biblical criticism, and converted an English mig 
sionary to Unitarianism, who had been sent out expressly 
for the purpose of making him a Calvinist. This great 
man—the Rajah Rammohun Roy—had a head t a 
five inches in circumference, being larger than that of 
any man perhaps in England; and had India possessed 
many such, Europe would have had more canse to tremble 
ior Oriental invasion, than to send her conquests into the 
East, While the head of the African slave is much leg 
than that of his white master, the cranium of Toussaint 
L*Ouverture—who, for a time, bade defiance to the whole 
power of Napoleon, and that too with means which, jn 
the hands of the latter, would have been totally inade. 
quate—who was a model of wiscom, of heroism, of yp. 
mantic generosity, and the most exalted virtue—ig one of 
the largest and most beautifully developed that we ever 
beheld, ‘ ° ° . : 

The Charibs, New Hollanders, and New Zealanders, 
whose cerebral mass is about as great as that of Euro. 
peans, although developed in « different direction, have 
never been subdued, and contemplate strangers with 
neither fear nor respect. They may be killed, butchered, 
betrayed; but no influence hitherto discovered, has had 
power to subdue their hearts to the yoke of men like 
themselves, The Caffres and Ashantees, further advan. 
ced in civilization, and with heads also of large dimen. 
sions, have been indomitable, and have uniformly 
maintained a not unequal warfare with the better skilled 
and civilized Dutch and British settlers. The Chinese, 
with heads still larger, have never been subdued, and 
view Europeans with contempt. 

Cromwell and Peter the Great, with no powers of ora. 
tory or pen, became by far the greatest men of their time, 
by very large brains, Linn, the Irish parricide, had an 
enormous head, developed chiefly in the animal region, 
and he ruled the whole common people of Belfast with a 
rod of iron. 

These sort of proofs are multiplied. Some 
readers may think that Mr Smith has been some- 
what incautious in the adoption of his facts in 
the above, and indeed in manifold instances, 
which it would be more easy than agreeable to 
us to point out. Size being the measure of 
power, it must be pleasant to the aristocracy to 
learn that in hats— 

‘Commencing with London, a perceptible difference 
will be observed betwixt the higher and lower classes of 
society. In the former, the majority are above the 
medium, while among the latter it is very rare to find 4 
large head.”? ‘* Establishments at the west end of the 
town, confined exclusively to the service of the higher 
circles, require more large hats, in proportion, than other 
hatters, whose trade is confined to the middle ranks. 


Again, we learn that the ten-pounders, or 
‘middle ranks,” require larger hats than the 
scot-and-lot folks. The wound inflicted upon our 
Radical feelings by these statements, is, however, 
salved by this propitiation of national pride— 

“The scale of measurement in furnishing a Scotch 
regiment, is larger than that required for an English reg 
ment.” ‘*[ met with the following order, from a cof- 
respondent in the north, for 220 yeomanry caps :—‘ Pray 
be particular in the sizes—let the majority be large. 
Once more I must tell you, not to send hats 6j, or 6; 
without orders. I have now more than I can sell tor 
twelve months.’ Then follows a list of sizes, all above 
the English medium,” “ A manufacturer,” he continues 
“at Manchester, received an oi der from a London house, 
to send off immediately a particular quality of hats 
Having the same description of order ready packed ! 
Scotland, he sent off that package promptly, to oblige 
his London correspondent, without any regard to the 
sizes, to the Metropolis. To the mortification of the 
individual to whom they weie invoiced, they proved 


be perfectly unsaleable, from the whole of them being 
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wer saree. in sizes; the consequence has been, that nearly 
the, wumDer. of hats sent, from the extra size for the lower | 
prada, PewaiDs (0 this day on haud.** A Dundee whole. | 

‘ig dealer corroborates these statements; and another | 
erves, * New blocks had to be made in France of a 
large size for the British army ; aud it was sone years 
after tbe peace, before Farisiau haters conld fit English 
gewileune ns who applied to them. A glance at the House 
‘of Commons, or the General Assembly of the Church of 
Gcalanw, the embers of which are either chosen by the 
people, OF have rise: to be their teachers Ly superior torce 
ef character and might vf mind, will convince the spec- 
tater of the fact, that their heads are far above the aver- | 
aye Size. 

Gratified by national superiority of head, over 
both the English and French, we are proud | 
to confess that the reverend members of our 
Assembly of the Kirk have indeed very respect. 
able-looking craaiums, with every other adjunct 
in comfortable proportion, Yet are we not sure 
but that a convecation of the Durham clergy, or 
those of York, would beat them. Agair, does 
Sir Smith kuew who in the House of Commons 
shews the largest head and best phrenological 
developement 2? We refer him to that learned 
work, Random Recollections. The head is nei- 
{her that of O'Connell, nor Hume, nor Harvey, 
yur yet the leerned Member for Edinburgh, nor 
Sir Kubert Peel, nor Lord Stanley, nor Mr Rice, 
hut an honest country gentleman, not at all re- 
markable for intellectual endowments. 
do not mean to say that—laying organs alto- | 


Now, we | 


gether aside—there is nothing in the size of the | 
brain, which is an opinion nearly as oid as human 
experience ; but that the modern sect are prone 
to push their opinions into absurdity. 

We meet with the following extraordinary 
avowal ina note of this volume, which we cite 
as another instance of the writer’s eandour; as 
we believe that the Materializing phrenologists | 
have no dealings with the Spiritualizing or ‘Tran- 
scendental Mesmerians. 

We feel convinced, that the rudiments of the science 
of Phrenvlogy will be detective, until the astonishing 
tacts, recorded in the anuals of Animal Magnetism, ar 
more carefully investigated, and reduced to some great 
commou principles. ‘There are phenomena in the science 
which torms the subject of this work, altogether unac- 
counted for; and yet the existence vf wiich, until solved, | 
lurms @ barrier in the way of success/ul progress. The | 
Ccuses which make light aud heat such powerful ele- 
WieDis in Increasing ail our mental! susceptibilities, it is evi- 
#eul.y Of vast importance to asceriain, 


After the following eurious speeulation, our | 
author again buds and bourgeons out in pure | 
phrenology. 

How is it that a man, to excite rage, or fear, or pity | 
in others, must frown, and tremble, and weep hiuseif— | 
tat he may use all the same words, and in the same 
leeuners but if he want his enthusiasm, his exertions 
will be abortive? How is it, that a man of a small 
brain may say the same thing much better, and with as 
‘Olense feeling as he can command, than 4 man with @ 
‘aige brain, and that the former will, in a few sentences, 
lot be attended to; while the latter will rivet every eye | 
and every mind, as was well exemplified at the O'Connell 
banquet in Edinburgh? We see no such extrivagant | 
im possibility in the idea, that all this action by one mind, 
and will, and voice, on another—in the same way as 
palsy is cured by the action of wonder, or some other 
organ on the nerves of the individual system — is produced 
by some cerebral emanation, only capable of exciting the 
Analogous organs in others, by the operator being in 


minds of each other. 


ments upon whieh the ideas and emotions depend. 


trine {plurality of organs. | 
| Rays 


earnest himself; the larger his organs, the more intens@ 
being the shedding forth of the hidden principle. It may 
be this that eympathy actss and chat the ‘greater the 
number of brains animajed by the seme feeling, she 
greater will be the effect of their mutual action on the 
A man of smal! brain, however 
fine his language, his thoughts, big logic, may convince 
a being of larger brain; but will never, depend npem it, 
carry him away and along with him in the: tempest or 
whirlwind of passion, or the torrent ef enthusiasm. A 
man of large brain, on the contrary, cules the passions 
of his more modern-headed audience with absclate sway, 
especially if there be plenty of light and sufficiency of 
heat, phys-eal conditions of mental sasceptibiney, w hich 
only shew more powerfully the simpte aud matesial ele- 
Biec- 
tricity, magnetism, or whatever name that principle may 
assume, which pervades and aninates all nature—which, 
in one shape, is seen in man and animals—in another, in 
plants—in a third, in the process of crystaligation and 
stratification—and, in a fourth, in inorganic matter—is 
a wonder, which renders all things else eredible and 
common. 

We like this overleaping of the ring-fence of 
the organs, within which ordinary phrenologers 
would cramp und crib us. Mr Smith has collected 
many singular facts, without, we apprehend, 
taking much pains in sifting them, in support of 
the “ plurality of organs and faculties.” ‘Phese 
he introduces, by this choice specimen of logic. 


‘* Partial insanity, or monomania, as it is called, 


_is a phenomenon only to be solved by this doc- 


‘{ am but mad,’ 


Hamlet, ‘ north-north-west; when the 


_wind is southerly, I know a hawk from a heron- 


shaw.’ But,’ quoth our author, “ had the brain 


_ been a single organ, he would have been mad at 


every point of the compass.” Among the faets, 
are those—‘ A young physician, not remarkable 


_ for talents, whenever he became drunk, impro- 


vised Latin speeches, singular for elegance of 
diction and refinement of thought.” We should 
have liked to see those speeches subjected to the 
test of a Times reporter, “ A man remarkable 
fur bad memory, fell from a considerable height 
on his head, and ever after eould remember the 
most trifling cireumstance.” !t would be desir- 
able to know whereabout this person's skull was 


struck, as also where the skull of Dr Priestley's 


son was fractured, which let in mental light upon 


| a young man not before remarkable for lucidity. 


We do not, however, question this latter fact, 
but only its bearing upon the doctrine of the 
organs. With the truth of these doctrines, how- 
ever, we have at present nothing to do; and of the 
organs—assuming their existence—we find the 
analysis exceedingly ingenious and interesting. 
Mr Combe finds veneration, (No, 14,) “ large in 
the head of the genuine Tory’’—not, we presume, 


the mere place-hunting Tory ; “ and smaller in 


that of the Whig or Republican;’ while Mr 
Smith's observation leads him to infer—** That 
Radicalism, when a genuine feeling or sentiment, 
and not a mere philosophical principle, is always 
the result of only an average endowment of 
veneration with large self-esteem.” Women, it 
seems, have a natural tendency to Toryism, from 
that superior concentrativeness (No. 3) * which 
seems the causeof the great constancy and solid- 
ness of female attachments.” We would, there- 
2Z° 
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fore, advise every man to choose a wife with Tory 
tendencies—and, apropos, recur to Mr Smith for 
excellent counsel to voung ladies in their choice 
of husbands. It would indeed have been desir- 
able that he had previously made up his mind 
about Vimont’s newly discovered organ of Mar- 
riage, which, if “ established,” will place a most 
useful test in the power of the ladies, and at once 
enable them, or their manipulating deputies, to 
distinguish the marrying men from the flirts and 
the danglers. 

We say to every woman, never marry a rake. Let him 
be the most handsome, the ricnest, the most elegant, and 
pleasantest of men, he is a bad bargain, even with a 
coronet on his head, and a county in his rent-roll. After 
all, peace in the married state is only to be found in vir- 
tuous and healthy children; and if a wife would have 
exemplary sons, and happy, prudent, and heart-pure 
daughters, let her never look for that in the offspring of 
that man whose life, at the time when the mind, brain, 
and constitution are being formed, has been passed in the 
profligate debaucheries of modern society, Until women 
remember, when they are asked in marriage, that they are 
not only to become zrives but mothers—that a poor, plain, 
sober, and virtuous man, possesses gifts which must pro- 
duce far greater future happiness than all the wealth 
and rank of Cresus without these qualities, and that 
domestic felicity is to be found at the fireside, not in the 
carriage or ball-room, society will never advance in the 
direction best calculated to secure its ultimate improve- 
ment, 

In all our former phrenological reading, we had 
never learned half sumuchof thenewly discovered 
organ of Alimentiveness, (No. 0.) A formidable 
propensity it seems to be. Alimentiveness gives 
the desire of snuffing and smoking, and using 
opium, as well as of eating and drinking. Vimont 
found it in the skull of every child he examined, 
and enormous inthe skullsof two women incurably 
addicted to drinking spirits. It is Alimentive- 
ness acting upon its next-door neighbour Secret- 
iveness, which, it seems, makes ladies, though not 
men, conceal their eating, and act the part of the 
‘‘ubstemious young lady.” It is the self-same 
organ which leads one individual to devour any 
sort of garbage with inordinate voracity, and 
another to be particular only about the quality 
of his food and wine. Alimentiveness is thus alike 
the stimulant which makes the cad devour im- 
mense messes of cow-heel, and the gourmand at 
Crockford’s pick daintily at one of Ude’s most re- 
condite made dishes ; one man swill heavy-wet by 
gallons,and another bechoice about his small glass 
of liqueur, or modicum of Port or Madeira. The 
aristocratic gourmand should insist foran organ to 
himself, for one of delicate gourmanderie, leaving 
another for vulgar brutal g/utiony. The phreno- 
logers often tax the organs tuo far, in condemn. 
ing them tocarry double, or even quadruple, and 
very heterogeneous loads. We are glad to find 
that Mr Smith entertains some small doubts, his 
brethren being in general so absolute in their 
conclusions, pronouncing the sweeping ‘“‘ Estab- 
lished!” as if there lay no appeal. He is not cer- 
tain about either weight or colour, and he makes 
some very acute observations on the organ of 


| Locality, and on those of Order and Time. One 
of his most ingenious sections, is that on Wi 
or Mirthfulness. 

By an “ unkindest cut” in examining the 
controversy between Mr Combe and Mr Jeg. 
frey, about the principle or theory of Beauty. 
our author brings proofs from Phrenology ty 
demonstrate that the phrenologist is in the 
wrong, and the anti-phrenologist in the right, He 
also differs from Mr Combe about the functions 
of the Reflective Organs ; and, in particular, pulls 
Causality from the high place in which it has 
been enthroned. Who, however, could haye 
guessed that Dame Quickley’s detailed appeal ty 
Falstaff for matrimonial justice should be « ad. 
visedly adduced” by Mr Smith, as a specimen of 
active Causality! We pretend to no skill in the 
rather complex functions of the organs, but we 
should have imagined that, instead of the pathe- 
tic appeal of the widow arising from pure or 
simple Causality, three or four different organs 
at least were brought into play. 





FalstaffZ.—What is the gross sum that I owe thee ? 

Hostess. —Marry, if thou wert an honest man, thy- 
self and the money too. ( Adhesiveness and Acquisitire. 
ness.) Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt gob. 
let, sitting in my Dolphin chamber, at the round table, 
by a sea-coal fire, ( Locality and Eventuality, ) on Wed. 
nesday in Whitsun Week, ( Time,) when the Prince 
broke thy head for likening his father to a singing man 
of Windsor. ( Eventuality.) Thou didst swear to me 
then, as I was washing thy wound, te marry me, and 
make me my lady thy wife. ( Love of Approbation. ) 
Canst thou deny it? ( Conscientiousness. ) Did not Geed. 
wife Keech, the butcher’s wife, come in then, and call me 
Gossip Quickly, (/ndividuality, ) coming in to berrow a 
mess of vinegar; telling us she had a good dish of prawns, 
whereby thou didst desire to eat some, ( Alimentiveness; ) 
whereby I told thee they were ill for a green wound. 
(Causality and Cautiousness.) And didst thou not, 
when she was gone down stairs, desire me be no more so 
familiarity with such poor people; saying, that ere long, 
they should call me Madam? And didst thou not kiss 
me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings ? ( Amatire- 
ness.) I put thee now tothy book-oath ; deny it, if thou 
canst 2 (Causality and Consctentiousness. ) 





And Mr Smith would resolve all these com- 
plex feelings, agitating the bosom or brain of the 
injured Dame Quickly, into the simple operation 
of the ratiocinating faculty, or No. 35 ! Why, we 
should say in this case, that the whole citadel was 
in arms—that is, if we had pretension to under- 
standing one iota of the subject. It seems the 
first condition of phrenology, that belief must 
precede understanding ; hence our own and the 
general ignorance. 

We fear that Mr Smith has injured his book 
with the fastidious, by its form and appearance, 
which are both ungainly, in consequence of his 
desire of cheaply diffusing the doctrines of Phre- 
nology. This, however, ought to form a recom- 
mendation with all zealous phrenologists. The 
subject is illustrated by numerous heads of re- 
markable or eminent individuals, and, as the 
reader must perceive, even by our few extracts, 
is ingeniously handled, 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


(Continued from our June number.) 


Now let me pass to a part of my London lite- 
rary life, interesting in its circumstances ; and 
. part it was which interested Charles Lam», 
though I doubt whether he ever went so far in 
his interest as to Jaok into the book which re- 
eods my share in the affair, This affair had 
thus far a general interest, that it was undoubt- 
ed'y the most complete hoax that ever can have 
been perpetrated. The circumstances are these: 
—A‘ter the Author of ‘* Waverley” had for a 
considerable succession of years delighted the 
world with one or two novels annually, the de- 
mand for Waverley novels cane to be felt 
asa pericdical craving allover Europe ; just as, 
in the ease of Napoleon, some bloody battle by 
jand or by sea was indispensable, after each few 
months’ interval, to pacify the public taste for 
biood, long irritated by copious gratification. 
Now it happened in 1823 that no Waverley 
novel was in readiness, or likely to be in readi- 
ness for the Leipsic fair at Michaelmas. Upon 
which a cry arose amongst the German bo.k- 
eellers—Forge one!  Presumptuous enough 
that,” the reader will say. Doubtless. However, 
the thing was done. A Germain, and (to better 
the case) a German of ultra-dulucss, set to work 
upon a novel, He calied it ** Walladmor’—a 
name, by the way, to be accented not upon the 
nenultimate, * Walladmor,” but upon the ante- 
penultimate or first syliable—viz., “ Wallad- 
mov, as appears from the old rhymes connected 
with the tale—e. g. 

« Wren blackmen storm the outer dem, 

Grier shall be over at Walladmor ;” 
where all would be spoiied, if the secent were 
thrown on the penultimate. Well, tuis bouk— 
this * Walladmor’—made its appearance in the 


~-_ . _ 


* 


German language, not as what it really was— 
a (German novel, written by a German novelist— 


but asa translation from an English original of 


Sir Walter Scott. In this character it appeared 
at Leipsic ; in this character it was instantly 
dispersed over the length and brealth of Ger 

many ; and in this character it crossed the sea to 
London. I must here stop to mention, that other 
tricks had been meditated upon Sir Walter: 
and [ will venture to say, that, sooner or later, 
one of these tricks will be tried. In a country 
like England—where (by means of our exquisite 
oranization throuzh newspapers, Xe., and eur 
consequent unity of feeling,) an author may ac- 
quirea more intense popularity, and more rapidly, 
than he ever can upon the continent—there will 
always be a motive for pirating such an author, 
or for counterfeiting him, beyond what is ever 
likely to exist upon the Continent. In Sir Walter 
Scott’s case, itis true, there was amystery which 
added greatly to the popularity. But still it 
strikes me, thet, simply trom the unifying powers 
at work amongst Ourselves, more intense popu. 
larity will continually arise in this country than 
can elsewhere. ‘The everlasting reverberation 
of a name from a dense population, furnished 
with the artificial meens for prolonging and re- 
peating the echoes, must lead to a result quite 
inconceivable amongst the non-conducting and 
frittered population of Germany. ‘There will, 
therefore, arise in the course oi the next century, 
continual temptations for repeating the trick of 
counterfeiting, and also that other trick medi- 
tated upon Sir Walter (or rather upon the house 
of Constab!e) which I am guving to mention.— 
It had been much ayitated® in Germany, and I 
believe also in France, whether—if a translatioa 





- — a -—— 


Tis was a question almost sure to be suggested, if it were only by the intense book-trade interest that hod 


gracudlly connected itself with the priority of importition, an! the priority of translation, on any occas on of a 


Waverley novel, 


Bribes were offered by commission for the furtive transmission of proof sheets from the Edin- 


burgh press: expresses were kept sleeping in boots and spurs, to forward tse earliest cones; translators were pre- 
ecenpied by retaining fees; for instance, Lindau, Methusalem, Muller, De Speker, Lotz, Vou Halem, and many 
others; and between these translators, the most furious races were run—all in order to ensue au earlier entrance 
into the Matket; for, tiougl Leipsic, in its halfeyearly faire, was the general market, still, in a spec ial call like 
iis Hd deaee wah rdinary means of getting into circalation, Hence, and from a comp tition so burning, it 
hiny be readily supposed, that many errors would creep into the translations; and especially where impertect parts 
of volumes happened to be transmitted ; of which there is an amusing instance mentioned by t.e German author of 
“ Walladmor,”’ in his dedication to Sir Walter Scott: Ah, sir Walter! did you bat hnow to what straits the 
poor German translator of a WaltereScottish novei is reduced, you would pardon greater liberties than any I have 
taken. Ecoutez. Firat of all, comes the publisher, and cheapens a translator in the very cheapest market of 
tranclation-jobbers that can be supposed likely to do any justice to the work, Next come the sheets, dripping wet 
from the Kdinbargh press, with or without sense and convexion, just as chance may order it. Nay, it happens not 
“nrrequently that, it a sheet should chance to end witn one or two syllables of au unfinished woud, we Gerwans are 
obliged to transiate this first instalment of a future weaning; aud, by the time the neat sheet arrives with the 
byliables in arrear, we first leary into what contounded scrapes we have fallen, by guessing aud translating at hap- 
hazard. Noming sunt odiosa: else—but I shall content wyself with reminding the public of the well-known and 
‘41 Mishap which occurred in the travslation of Kenilworth, This is sufficiently notorious, Another is more 
eceut—I will relate it:—The sheet, as it was received from Edinburgh, closed unfortunately thus:—* To sace 
himself from these disusters, he became an agent of Smith- ;’ and we all transloted—‘ Um sich ans diesen* 
— lighk tlan zu erreten wurde er agent bes cinem Sciimiedemeister ;° that is, he became foreman to a “7 ere 
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were made of a Waverley novel into a foreign | 


language, and afterwards that translation (Ger- 
man, suppose, or French) were translated back 
again into Eoglish by a person who had never 
seen the original, and who consequently would 
give a sufficient colouring of difference to the 
style—whether, I say, that retranslation might 
not be lawfully introduced into England, and 
lawfully sustain itself as a saleable commodity in 
the character of a foreign book. 

Meantime, whilst this suggestion was under 
debate—a suggestion which applied entirely to 
the case of a true Waverley novel—one book- 
seller hit upon another more directly applying 
to the present case of September 1524, the un- 
expected case of no Waverley novel offering to 
appear. He, therefure—this enterprising biblio- 
pole, Her Herbig of Berlin—resolved to have one 
forged ; and without delay he hired the man 
that should forge it. Well, this forgery was 
perpetrated ; and, the better to hoax the Ger- 
man public, in three volumes. London it reached 
on # certain day in the autumn of 1824, towards 
the close of September or of October—I really 
furget which ; but this I remember, that there 
was barely a space of forty-eight hours for read- 
ing and reviewing the book, a book of a thou- 
sand pages, befure the literary journals of the 
month would be closed of necessity against further 
contributions, One copy only had been received 
as yet in London; and this was bespoke for Sir 
Walter Scott. Somebody’s interest, | know not 
whose, procured it forme, as a man who read 
German fluently: and within the time allowed, 
I had completed a tolerably long article for the 
London Magazine. It may be supposed that 
reading the book was quite out of the question, 
for one who had, in so brief a time, to write a 
long paper upon it. The course I pursued, 
therefore, was this:—I drew up a somewhat 
rhetorical account of the German hoax ; explained 


the drift of it; and then gave a translation of 


such passages as had happened to strike me. 
To the best of my remembrance, I selected 
three: one, the opening chapter, which intro- 
duces the two heroes of the novel, as sole sur- 
vivors of a steamer which had blown up in the 
Bristol Channel, swimming in company, then 
engaged in a murderous conflict for a barrel, 
and finally reconciled, by mutual acts of gene- 
rosity, into giving each other all the assistance 
within their power. This was a truly German 
scene. The next was a snow storm amongst 
the mountains of Merionethshire, and not with- 
out some interest. The last described the com- 
mittal of a principal person in the tale to an 
ancient castle, (Walladmor,) on a charge of trea- 
tun. And, in this case, the incidents moved 
amongst picturesque circumstances of mountain 


Now, sad it is to tell what followed. 


We had dashed at it, and we waited in trembling hope for the result. 
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scenery, with the adjuncts of storm and hoon. 
light, not ill described. How it could haye 
happened, I do not know, but it did happen 
that 1 had stumbled by pure accident upon almost 
every passage in the whole course of the thoy. 
sand pages which could be considered tolerable. 
Naturally enough, the publishers of the London 
Magazine were encouraged by these specimens 
to hope well of the book; and, at their request 
I undertook to translate it. Confident in a 
powers of rapid translation, I undertovk even to 
keep up with the printer; three sheets, or forty. 
eight pages, I made sure of producing daily ; at 
which rate, a volume would be finished in a week. 
and three weeks might see the whole work ready 
for the public. Never was there such a disap. 
pointment, or such a perplexity. Not until the 
printing had actually commenced, with arrange. 
ments for keeping several compositors at work, 
did I come to understand the hepeless task | 
had undertaken. Such rubbish—such “ almighty” 
nonsense, (to speak ¢ransatlanticé)—no eye has 
ever beheld as 950, to say the very least, of these 
thousand pages. To translate them was perfectiy 
out of the question ; the very devils and runners 
of the press would have mutinied against being 
parties to such atrocious absurdities. What was 
to bedone ? Had there been any ready means 
for making the publishers aware of the case in 
its whole extent, probably I should have declined 
the engagement ; but, as this could not be accom. 
plished without reading half a volume to them, 
I thought it better to pursue the task ; mending 
and retouching into something like commen 
sense wherever that was possible; but far more 
frequently forging new materials, in pure despair 
of mending the old; and reconstructing, very 
nearly, the whole edifice from the foundation 
upwards. And hence arose this singular result : 
that, without any original intention to do so, I 
had been gradually led by circumstances, to build 
upon this German hoax a second and equally 
complete English hoax. The German ‘“ Wal- 
ladmor’” professed to be a translation from 
the English of Sir Walter Seott—my “ Wal- 
ladmor” professed to be a translation from the 
German; but, for the reasons I have given, 
it was no more a translation from the German 
than the German from the English. It must 
be supposed that writing into the framework 
of another man’s story fearfully cramped the 
freedum of my movements. There were absurd- 
ities in the very conduct of the story and the 


_ developement of the plot, which could not always 


be removed without more time than the press 
allowed me ; for I kept the press moving, though 
slowly—namely, at the rate of half-a-sheet (eight 
pages) a day. In sume instances, I let the inci- 
dents stand, and contented myself with rewriting 


Next 


morning's post arrived, and shewed that ali Germany had been basely betrayed by acatch-word of Mr Constable's 
For the next sheet took up the imperfect catch-word thus :—‘ field matches, (i.e. Smithfield matches,) or marriages 
contracted fur money :* and the German sentence should have been cobbled and put to rights as follows s—Er 


nezociste, ua sich autzuheltia, die sovenannten Smithfields heirathen, &c. 


Should have been, I say; bat, wo is mF, 


for all Germany ! it wis too lates; the translated sheet had been already finished off with the blacksmith in it— 
And the blacksmith is there to this day, and cannot be ejected.” 


Heaven conforid him ! 














every word of the ridiculous narration, and the 
still more ridiculous dialogues. In others, I re- 

d even the incidents. In particular, I 
as obliged to put in anew catastrophe. Upon 
this it struck me, that certain casuistical doubts 
might arise, as to the relation which I held to 
nv German principal, which doubts I thus ex- 
pressed, in a dedication to that person :—‘ Hav- 
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ob] 


with silk ; and the relations which I and Dolly 
bear to yon and Sir John are precisely inverted. 
What could induce you to dress good St. David 
in a threadbare suit, it passes my skill to guess— 
it is enough that I am sure it would give general 


disgust ; and, therefore, I have not only made 


_him a present of a new coat, but have also put a 


—idittle embroidery upon it. 


ing some intention, sir, of speaking rather freely | 


of you and your German translation, in a post- 
script to the second volume of my English one, 
[am shy of sending a presentation copy to Berlin. 
Neither you nor your publisher might relish all 
that I may take it into my head tosay. Yet, as 


hooks sometimes travel far, if you should ever | 


happen to meet with mine knocking about the 
vorld, in Germany,I would wish you to know that 
| have endeavoured to make you what amends I 
could, for any little affront which I meditate in 
that postscript, by dedicating my English trans- 
lation to yourself. You will be surprised to 
observe that your three corpulent German 
volumes, have collapsed into two English ones, 
of rather consumptive appearance. The English 
climate, you see, does not agree with them ; 
and they have lost flesh as rapidly as Captain 
je Harnois, in chapter the eighth. We have a 
story in England, trite enough here, and a sort 
of philosophic commonplace, like Buridan’s ass, 
but possibly unknown in Germany ; and, as it is 
pertinent to the case between us, I will tell it, 
the more so as it involves a metaphysical question, 
and such questions, you know, go up from all 
parts of Europe, to you people in Germany, as 
‘the courts above.’ Sir John Cutler had a 
pair of silk stockings, which his housekeeper, 
Dolly, darned for a long term of years with 
worsted ; at the end of which time, the last 
gleam of silk had vanished, and Sir John’s silk 
stockings were found to have degenerated into 
vorsted, Now, upon this, a question arose 
amongst the metaphysicians, whether Sir John’s 
stockings retained (or, if not, at what precise 
period they lost) their personal identity. The 
moralists again were anxious to know, whether 
Sir John’s stockings could be considered the 
same ‘ accountable’ stockings from first to last. 
The lawyers put the same question in another 
shape, by demanding whether any felony which 
‘ir John’s stockings could be supposed to have 
committed in youth, might legally be the sub- 
ject of indictment against the same stockings 
*hen superannuated ; whether a legacy left to 
the stockings in their first year, could be claimed 
by them in their last ; and whether the worsted 
‘tockings could be sued for the debts of the silk 
‘tockings. Some such questions will arise, | ap- 
Prehend, upon your German ‘ Walladmor,’ as 
darned by myself. But here, my good sir, stop 
‘moment. I must not have you interpret the 
Precedent of Sir John and Dolly too strictly. 
— John’s stockings were originally of silk, and 
“arned with worsted ; but don’t you conceit 
‘at to be the case here. No, no! J flatter my- 
‘elf the case between us is just the other way. 
Your worsted stockings it is that I have darned 





And ! really think 
I shall astonish the good folksin Merionethshire 
by my account of that saint’s festival. In my 
young days, I wandered much in that beautiful 
shire, and other shires which lie contiguous ; 
and many a kind thing was done to me in poor 
men’s cottages, which, to my dying day. I shall 
never be able to repay individually. Hence, as 
occasions Offer, [ would seek to make my acknow - 
ledgments generally to thecountry. Upon Pen- 
morfa sands, I once had an interesting adven- 
ture—and I have accordingly commemorated 
Penmorfa. To the little town of Machynleth, I 
am indebted for various hospitalities; and 1 
think Machynleth will acknowledge itself in- 
debted to me exclusively for its mayor and cor- 
poration. Others there are besides, in that 
neighbourhood, both towns and men, that, when 
they shall read my St. David's Day, will hardly 
know whether they are standing on their head 
or their heels. As to the Bishop of Bangor, of 
those same days, I owed his Lordship no par- 
ticular favour, and, therefore, you will observe, 
I have now taken my vengeance on that see for 
ever, by making it do suit and service to the 
house of Walladmor. But enough of St David's 
Day. There are some other little changes which 
I have been obliged to make, in deference to the 
taste of this country. In the case of Captain 
le Harnois, it appears to me that, from imper- 
fect knowledge of the English language, you 
have confounded the words ‘ sailor’ and ‘ tailor ;’ 
for you make the Captain talk very much like 
the latter. There is, however, a great deal of 
difference in the habits of the two animals, ac- 
cording to our English naturalists ; and, there- 
fore, | have retouched the Captain, and curled 
his whiskers. I have also taken the liberty of 
curing Miss Walladmor of an hysterical affection. 
What purpose it answered, I believe you would 
find it hard to say ; and I am sure she has enough 
to bear without that. Your geography, let me 
tell you, was none of the best, and I have brushed 
it up myself. Something the public will bear : 
topographical sins are venial in a romance ; and 
no candid people look very sharply after the 
hydrography of a novel. But still, my dear sir, 
it did strike me, that the case of a man’s swim. 
ming on his back from Bristol to the Isle of 
Anglesea, was a little beyond the privilege 
granted by the most maternal public. No, par- 
don me, that rather exceeds the public swallow. 
Besides, it would have exposed us both to illiberal 
attacks in the Quarterly Review, from Mr Bar- 
row of the Admiralty, your weak point being 
his strong one; and particularly, because I had 
taken liberties with Mr Croker,” who is a 


* Thad called him .4lly Croker, in allusion to an old 
joke of Mr Southey, Mr Croker having used the word 
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colleague and old crony ofhis. Your chronology, | 


by the way, was also damaged ; but that has gone 
to the watchmaker’s, and it is now regulated, so 
as to go as wellas the Worse-Guards. Now, finally, 


‘ Mine dear sare, could you not translate me 
back into German, and darn meas I have darned | 


you? But you must not ‘ sweat’ me down in 
the same ratio that [ have ‘sweated’ you; for, 
if you do tuat, I fear that my ‘dimensions will 
become invisible to any thick sight’ in Gerwany, 
and | shall ‘ present no mark’ to the critical 
enemy. Darn me into two porily volumes ; and, 
then, perhaps, I will transiate you back again 
into English, and darn you with silk so hyper- 
Justrous, that, were Dolly and Professor huat to 
rise from the dead, Dolly should grow jeatvus of 
me, and the professor contess himself moce 
thoroughly puzzled and confounded, as to the 
matter of personal identity, by the final « Wiail- 
Jadmor,’ than ever he had been by the Cutlerian 
steckings. Juequ’ au revoiv, my dear principal, 
hoping that you wili soon invest me with that 


character, in relation to yourself; and that you | 


vill then sign, as it is now my turn to sign— 
Your obedient (but not very fuithful) Trans- 
Jator,” 

It will be observed that, in this dedication, I 
have not ventured to state the nature of my al- 
terations, in their whole extent, This I «ould 
not do in prudence ; for, though I should really 
have made myself a party to a gross fraud upon 


the public purse, by smuggling into circulation a | 


Joad of hideous trash, under the momentary at- 
traction of its connexion with Sir Waiter Scott, 
(an attraction which might have sold one edition 
before its nature was discovered)—though I 
could not do this, and therefore took the only 
honourable course open to me in so Strange a 
dilemma,—viz., that of substituting a readable, 
aud, at ell events, not dull novel, for the abortion 
[had been betrayed intosanctioning ; yetitmig!t 
too much have repelled readers, if | had trankiy 
stated beforehand, the extent to which | had 
been compelled to reeompuse this German hoax, 
Ina postscript, however, when the reaver might 
be supposed io have finished the book, [spoke a 
little more plainly. An l, as there will be some 
amusementto many readers in what [ suid—which 
(owing to the very impertect publication® of 
the hook) is, in reality, nearly 
uscript’—I shall here quote a part of it:— 


Sas coud as mane 


“ FE quovis ligno noua ft Mercurins, or, toexpress | 


this Roman proverb by our owa homely one— 


. ’ “or "fe , 
. You cannot mance a silk purse out 0] ad s0u' 8 


ely and a/iies in his poem of © Talavera,” more Hid. rnico, 
with the accent on whe first 6) liable. 

* The system of quack-pufting, appiied to books, and, 
above all, the artifice of seducing a reacer into the read. 
ing of paragraphs which else he would siun, by holding 
out false expectation in the heading —all this, in Common 
with other literary men, | decua disgraceful tu literature. 
Such practices lower an honourable profession to the level 
ofa mechanic trade. But the systeuw of soliciting public 
attention by plein unvarnished advertisements—that Is 
Fensered indispensable to the publication of a book. 
That w anting, ( tolis *Wallagmor’, the Look is uot publ- 
lished. 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATLR, 


ear,’ Certainly it is difficult to do 60, and gone 
can speak to that more feelingly than myself ; 
but not impossible,as I hope that amy < Walladmoy 
will shew compared with the original, This is 
a point which, on another account, demands g 
word or two of explanation, as the reader will elge 
find it dificuit to understand upon what prig, 
ciple of translation three thick-set German yo. 
lumes can have shrunk into two Eag)ish ones of 
somewhat meagre proportion.’ —I then go on ty 
explain, that the German pseudo-Scott had chosen 
three, not because his matter naturally ex. 
tended so far, but on the principle o: exact itt. 
tation. “A Scotch novel from the Constable 
press, and mot in three volumes, would have been 
detected iv dimine as a hoax and a counterfeit. 
Such a novel would be as ominous and prediziay 
as ‘double Thebes: as perverse as drinking 4 
man’s health with two times two, (which, in fay, 
would be an jisult;) as palpably fraudulent as 
a subscription of £99:19s., (where it would be 
clear that sume man had pocketed a shiliing;) 
and as coutrary to all natural history as tha 
twenty-seven tailors should make ei.ler more oy 
fewer than the cube-root of that number. What 
may be the occult law of the Constable press, 
which compe!s it into these three-he ded births, 
wight be herd to explain. Mr Want himself, 
with ail his subtiety, could never inake up his 
ming in bis NOuigsberg lectures on that subject— 
why it is that no man thinks of presenting a 
lady with a service of twenty-three cups and 
saucers, though evidently she is just as likely ty 
have a pasty of twenty-three people as tweuty- 
four. Nay, if the reader himself were to make 
such a present to an English grand jury, when 
the party never cou/d be more than twenty-three, 
he would infallibly order a service of tweniy- 
four, though he must, in his own conscience, be 
uware that the twenty-fourth cup and saucer Wat 


-amere Trish bull, and a disgusting pleovasm; 4 


twenty-fourth graud-jury man being as eatirely 
i chimera as the € abstract lord mayor of 
Seriblerus on a 30th of February. Not only 
withuut a reason therefore, but even agains 
reason, people have a superstitious regard to 


certain numbers; and Mr Constable has a right 


Lo his Superstition, Which, after all, niay be the 
classicn] one—that three lappens to be the num- 
her of the Graces.” ‘This compliment, by the 
way, Was delicate enough to merit an ack new. 
ledgment from the Constable press. So muga 
thea being settied—that, us a prima fucie hep 
towards sustaiing the hoax, ddree must be the 
number of the volumes—I then went on to s6y 
— but what if there was not time to com plete 
s0 many volumes sv as to appear at the Leipse 
fair? In that ease, two men wust do what ope 


could not. Yet, as the second man could Bot 


possioly know what his leader was about, he 
must, of necessity, produce his uncer str.tua@ 
without the least earthly reference to the upye?s 
his thorough bass without relation to the nies?- 
dies in the treble. This was awkward ; and, 
Hiee, tlie ditheuliy, it appears to Wit, that the 
| upper man said to the lower, * Write ine @ huge 


tu 
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heap of speeches upon politics and Welsh genea- | 
logy, write me loads of rubbish, astrological, 
cosmological ‘ and diabolical,’ (as Mrs Malaprop 
has it:) have these ready. I meantime have two 
characters (Sir Morgan and Mr Dulberry the 
Radical) upon whom I can hang all that you 
write. You make hooks enough—I'll make 
eyes; and, what between my men and your 
speeches, my eyes and your hooks, it’s odds but 
we make a verv pretty novel.’ Such | conceive 
to have been the pleasant arrangement upon | 
which the machinery was worked, so as to fetch up 
the way before the Michaelmas Fair began. And 
thus were two (perhaps three) men’s labours 
dovetailed into one German romance. Aliter 
non fit, Avite, liber. When the rest of the rigging 
was complete, the politics, genealogy, astrology, 
&e., were mounted as ‘royals’ and ‘ sky-scrapers,’ 
the ship weighed, and soon after made Leipsic 
and London under a press of sail.” ‘Then, hav- 
ing protested that this trash was absolutely be- 
yond hope, and that I should have made myself a | 
party to the authors folly or his knavery by trans- | 
lating it, I offered, however, in the case of my 
readers complaining of these large retrench- 
ments, to translate the whole for a ‘* considera. 
tion; to cast it upon the complainant’s pre- 
mises, and to shovel it into the coal-cellar, or 
any more apprupriate place. But thus, I ex- 
plained, did in fact arise the difference in size, 
as well as quality, between the German and the 
English‘ Walladmor.” And henceforwards | shall | 
think the better of the German author as well 
as myself so long as I live: of him for an un- 
rivalled artist of sows’ ears, and of myself for 
avery respectable manufacturer of silk purses. 
Thus much to account for my omissions ; which, 
however, some readers may facetiously regard, 
far from needing apology, as my onlv merits ; 
and that would be as cruel as Lessing's suggestion | 
toan author for his table of errata—‘ Apropos of | 


errata, suppose you were to put your whole book | 
into the list of errata.” More candid readers, | 
am inclined to hope, will blame me for not hav- 
ing made even larger alterations in the book ; | 
and that would be a flattering critique, as it | 
must presume that I could have improved it ; 
and cumpliment never wears so delightful an 
aspect as when it takes the shape of blame. The | 
truth is, I have altered ; yes, altered and altered, 
until I became alarmed. The ghost of Sir John 
Cutler, of Sir John’s stockings, of Sir Francis 
Drake’s chip—tiay, of Jason’s ship, and older 
ghosts even than these—all illustrating the same 
perplexing question, began to haunt me. Meta- 
Physical doubts fell upon me, and I came to fear 
that, if to a new beginning and a new catas- 
trophe, I were to add a new middle, possibly 
there might come some evil-minded person who | 
might say that I also was a hoaxer, an English 
*axer building upon a German hoaxer. Then I | 
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wie 


paused. But still I have gone too far ; for it is 


_a most delicate operation to take work out of 


another man’s loom and put work in ; joinings 
and sections will sometimes appear ; colours will 
not always match. In general I would request 
the reader to consider himself indebted to me 
for anything he may find particularly good ; and, 
in any case, to load my unhappy “ principal” 
with the blame of everything that is wrong. 
Coming upon any passage which he thinks super- 
latively bad, let him be assured that I had no 
hand init. Should he change his opinion upon 
it, I may be disposed to reconsider whether lL 
had not some hand in it. This will be the more 
reasonable in him, as the critics will ‘* feel it 
their duty” (oh! of course, ‘ their duty’) to 
take the very opposite course. However, if he 
reads German, my German ‘“‘ Walladmor’” is at his 
service, and he can judge for himself. Not read- 
ing German, let him take my word, when I ap- 
ply to the English ‘“ Walladmor”’ the spirit of the 
old bull :— 


“ Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up your eyes, and bless Marshal Wade.” 


Here closed my explanations ; but, as a /enroy 
or quod Lene vorlat to the whole concern, | added 
sumething—a valediction and an are in the same 
breath—which, for the sake of the Spenserian 
allusion, many people will relish ; and even yet 
I pique myself upon it as a felicitous passage. 
It began with a quotation ; and this quotation, 
as pretty broadly I hinted, was from myself— 
myself as the reviewer inthe London Magazine, 


Thus it was :— 


“A friend of mine” (so we all say when we 
are looking out for some masquerade dress under 
which to praise ourselves, or to abuse some dear 
friend) ‘‘a friend of mine has written a very 
long review (or analysis rather) of the German 


_© Walladmor,’ in a literary journal of the metro. 


polis. He concludes with the following passage, 


_which I choose to quote on account of the grace- 
ful allusion it contains, partly also because it 
'gives me an opportunity for trying my hand at 


an allusion to the same romantic legend: —‘ Now, 
turning back from the hoaxer to the hoax, we 
shall conclude with this proposition: —All readers 
of Spenser must know that the true Florimel 
lost her girdle, which, they will remember, was 
found by Sir Satyrane, and was adjudged by a 
whole assemblage of knights to the false Flori. 
mel, although it did not quite fit her, She—viz., 
the snowy or false Florimel— 
« exceedingly did fret; 

And, snatching from his hand half angrily 

The belt again, about her body "yan it tie. 

Yet nathemore would it her body fit; 

Yet natheless to ber, av her due right, 

It yielded was by them that judged it.” 


Faery Queene, b. iv. ¢. 5, 
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PEEPS INTO PARIS. 


BY GRIMGIBBER. 


NO. 1.— THE HOUSEHOLD HOSPITAL. 


In the present Malthusization of the social 
system, when paupers are compelled to eat, like 
hunger, through stone walls, in order to take a 
peep at their wives, there is some comfort in the 
contemplation of an establishment where human 
nature in rags is still admitted to participate in 
the impulses and sensibilities of human nature 
in purple and fine linen. 

Among the most painful pictures traced by 
the iron pencil of Crabbe, is his -ketch of the 
Almshouse. Yet the portrait, now of thirty years’ 
celebrity, wants a single gloomy shade to render 
it a still truthful representation. ‘ihe grief 
of those whom God hath joined, put asunder by 
the hand of inan, hath a sound almost as doleful 
as that of Rachel weeping for her children; and 
the forced widowhood of the poor, if a salutary, 
istruly an afflicting measure of modern juris- 
prudence, 

It happened that, after perusing, the other 
day, in a French newspaper, the details of a 
revolt in the workhouse of one of our great 
manufacturing towns, (embellished by the trans- 
iitor till it might have been mistaken for a 
description of the Rape of the Sabines,) I set 
forth upon one of those daily saunterinys which 
initiate me into much of Parisian life and man- 
ners, unknown to those who put their trust in 
chariots or in horsemen. 

[ wos retarded, however, unexpectedly, on the 
threshold of my attic. The most independent 
of men is, in some trifling particular or other, 
dependent upon the ministry of his fellow-crea- 
tures; and even I, Grimgibber, though as little 
s most membersof civilized society, 
have still « point or two to descend or ascend, 
before I can pronounce myself superior to social 
ceremony. My‘ pomp” is not altogether of the 
nature which Lear counsels to “take physic ;” 
hutit might not be the worse for a seline draught. 
This is a long preamble, to apologize to myself 
and the world for employing a shoeblack!  Ser- 
vant have I none, I cannot say tu this or that 
fellow in livery, “do this, and he doeth it; but 
there is an honest drudge of all work appertain- 
ing to the house wherein | am one of seven-and- 
twenty lodgers, to whom I sometimes say, * Clean 
iyshoes,” and hecleans them—i.¢., when he hath 
nothing else todo. Yet, let me not wrong my 
‘rend Jacques. Not being a man of wit and 
fashion abeut town, I need not sacrifice my 
triend for the sake of a jest; but boldly admit 
that, for the small gratuity of forty sols, or one 
shilling and eightpence, per week, Jacques per- 
forms as many little offices in my household, as 
the same sum, with a guinea added to it for 
board wages, would not purchase of an accom- 
plished flunky. Itistrue the poor fellow makes 
his breakfast upon the scanty residue of mine ; 


ophistics 


and succeeds to the poet’s threadbare coats and 
darned hosen. But, as his customary suit is of 
blue basane, such as forms the costume in ordi. 
dinary of the Auvergnat porters and water-car. 
riers of Paris, his utmost gain from the Grim. 
gibber défroque is the twopenee-halfpenny he 
may be able to extort for them, from the 
Sripier, or old-clothesman, at the door. 

I dare not reflect upon the number of times 
per diem which, for this consideration, Jacqnes 
feels himself, in honour and duty, bound to 
mount five steep floors into my attic! "Tis, 
vood, affectionate creature—a florid, hard-fes- 
tured young fellow of five-and-twenty—with 
iron museles, a frame of adamant, and a heart 
—but the heart shall speak anon for itself, 
Though the slive of a dozen other individuals, 
at least as capricious and exacting as myself, 
Jacques never crosses my threshold out of 
humour, Like a lark, he wakes me with a song; 
and 1 could sometimes find it in my heart to 
break his head, when, in the act of delivering to 
my hand some ‘small account,” the very sight 
of which sets my teeth on edge, he salutes my 
eyes and ears with his usual merry face and 
merry tune. One would think that care never 
came near him. Did he but know the gripe of 
such troubles, his sympathizing nature would 
render his countenance as glumphy as an under- 
taker’s, when presenting me with these unwel- 
come missives. 

It is now three years since I became the tenant 
of my aerial habitation, (which procures me the 
honour of being the first person to whom Pheebus 
makes his bow every morning when he rises upon 
Paris,) and, during the whole of the period, the 
assiduities of Jacques have been on the increase. 

The grand apartments of the three lower 
stories of the house, probably furnish the drudge 
with greater gains; but in ‘hem he is bullied by 
upper servants, and exposed to the contumely of 
those jacks in office or in livery, who have no 
better mode of shewing their consequence than 
tyrannizing over their equals. In the Grimgib- 
ber garrets, on the contrary, he meets with small 
gains, but gentle entreatment. He comes witha 
sympathizing heart, to the abode of poverty ; for 
he hath already learnt the secret, that in suffer- 
ing persecution we learn mercy. He respects the 
poor author’s threadbare coat, because it ensures 
consideration from the wearer towards his ow? 
fustian jacket ; and, if the leathern straps of bis 
porter’s crochet have galled his own shoulders, 
he tacitly understands that the lodger in an attic, 
who breakfasts on a twopenny roll and a cup of 
milk, may have burthens of his own to bear, 
scarcely less galling. 

Let it not be inferred that my friend Jacques 
presumes upon these philosophical speculations 
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His address is as respectful to myself as to the 
rich Viscount who inhabits our ground-floor, or 
rather as to his valet-de-chambre, who is a far 
greater man than the Viscount. His “ Monsieur 
geteid quelque chose ad commander ? is as deferen- 
tially phrased in the third person, as though 


across the lawn to bask in the sunshine. A groom 
was bidden, therefore, to proceed to execution, 
ut no sooner did poor Don behold the Manton 
and powder-flask brought forth, than the stanch- 
ness of old times revived inhim, Utteringaery 
of pleasure, he dragged himself towards the man, 
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« Monsieur’ were one of those dainty Messieurs | leaped up,and licked his hands,anddisplayed such 
to whom Boivin charges five guineas for their | vivid tokens of delight, that the poor fellow flung 
-ambrie shirts, and Blin twice as much for their | down the gun, and begged his master to take the 
superfine coats. Sometimes when, of a winter’s | trouble of shooting the dog himself. In like wise, 
evening, he sees me coaxing up the embers of | the moment I prenounced to poor Jacques the 
my scanty fire, and trying to throw as much light | name of the porter’s daughter, such a brightness 
a3 possible from my solitary candle upon the | of joy beamed in his eye, such a flush of pleasure 
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sheet of paper I am scribbling, the poor fellow 
seems loath to leave me to my loneliness ; makes 
excuses fur lingering to turn down my bed, 
srrange my wardrobe, or place my cafeliére of | 
bot water on the hearth. Uneasy at seeing me 
so comfortless, it is only by increase of kindness | 
he knows how to increase my stock of comforts. 
With all this diligence, however, I have had 
oecasion to regret, for some weeks past, that 
Jacques is beginnins to be somewhat remiss in | 
his duties. ‘Lhe cafelicre, though still placed on | 
the hearth, has sometimes been placed there with- 
out water; anda hole in the bottom (though 
mended without any appeal to my purse, by some 
tinkering Auvergnat cousin or friend of Jacques) 
bore a fatal accusation against the absence of 
mind of my poor errand-man. ‘Though far from 
vlind to his faults, my countenance towards him, 
on this trying occasion, was more in sorrow than 
inanger ; for it was clear to me, that the poor 








deepened his ruddy complexion, that it was im- 
possible to say to him—* Friend Jacques! if 


thou art wise, thou wilt eschew the damsel’s 


company for evermore.” I could as soon have 
shot old Don as broken the heart of the com- 
missionnatre, 

Nevertheless, when my friend’s sins of omis- 
sion arrived at the point of leaving muddy at 
my door, till one o’clock of the afternoon, the 
boots deposited there at six on the day preced. 
ing, I made up my mind to be angry—to give 
not only advice, but a reprimand. ‘The day was, 


luckily, fine; the night preceding had been 


sultry; and, thanks to the calcareous particles 
of which the Parisian soil is composed, that 
which was mud on Wednesday had on Thurs- 
day pulverised to dust. 1 was able to betake 
myself to my chamois shoes, with the resigna- 
tion of a man whose stock of boots never places 
him under the grammatical necessity of deciding 
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fellow was in love ; and, as I had more than once | whether the noun pair does or does not take an tt 
| caught him philandering at the pump in the | * in the plural. There would be time enough He | 
court-yard, or with his head inserted into the | in the evening to seek out Jacques, and remone P| 
‘one-pane window of the lodge, discoursing with | strate, and admonish. hi | 
the porter’s pretty daughter, Ma’mselle Effine, Meanwhile, I directed my wandering steps A 
an under nursery-maid in the neighbourhood, | toward the Faubourg St Germain—that many- Hat 
who visits her parents on Sundays and féte days, ) | coloured quarter of Paris, where, peeping through rin 
lsaw no hope of amendment, because no hope | the archways of successive Portes Cochéres, you i i 
via happy termination to his love affairs. A | may detect at one step an aristocratic palace ; eel 
p rus bonie, with wages of ten frances a month, | at the next, the atelier of a bookbinder; at 
‘ and a conmissionnaire gaining about four times | the third, the Hotel of one of the Ministers, 
r as much by hard and incessant labour, have | Home or War department; fourthly, a con- 
clearly no hope of laying by asufficient provision | vent ; fifthly, an hospital; sixthly, perhaps 
} for the fruits of an early marriage. the Hotel de Cluny, (nearly in the same con- 
| [ sometimes longed to discuss the subject, and | dition as when the sister of Henry VIII. and 
: favour the young fellow with my advice. But | widow of Louis XII. spent her honey-moon with 
. when on the point of pronouncing the name of | the Duke of Brandon, within its walls;) or, 
, Mademoiselle Effine, or more properly “ Jose- | seventhly, the Palais des Thermes, the Lutetian 
. Phine,” (for Jacques alone is probably privileged | residence of the Emperor Julian '__| love the 
2 ‘0 aecost her by her pet name of familiarity,) I | old dingy Rue St Jacques, with its peaked roofs 
. found it impossible to proceed. I had not courage | and historical reminiscences; I love the dis. 
: to hazard a lesson of prudence, which might, | mantled Sorbonne, with its one instructive tomb ; 
# rpsay put to silence those joyous sungs upon the Scotch College, with its Jacobinical associa- 
: ‘3 lips, or depress the cheerfulness of counte- | tions ; St Germain des Pres, where the marble 
‘6 nance, which gleams once or twice a-day, like | effigy of a pious King still offers up the sacri- 
s, “unshine, into my gloomy attic. I felt that it was | fice of his crown and sceptre to the Almighty ; 
e, my duty to speak, but it was my pleasure to for- the gloomy Abbaye ; the way and rose-embedded 
of vear, Luxembourg ; the Abbaye-aux-bois, and its living 
7 e. once saw a superannuated pointer led out to lively old women ; the Carmelites, with their 
, shot. Old Don, a splendid fellow in his day, | legends of lovely penitents of the Court of 
“ “48 rheumatic in his loins, as well as infirm from Louis XI1;—but, above all, I love the Rue de 
5, #ze; and his master had begun to feel it an eye- | Sévres, the street where Religion wears its fair. 


“re, when the faithful old beast trailed iteelf | 


est aspect, under the gar) of Benevolence. 
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Traverse the Rue de Sévres at what hour you 
may, you are sure to meet one or more Sisters 
of Charity, in their coarse woollen gowns and 
clean ‘white guimpes, gliding along with the 
noiseless step acquired by habitual ministry in 
the chambers of the sick; bent either upon 
gome pious errand between one hospital and 
another, or carrying succour to the afflicted, or 
commissioned by their superiors to inquire into 
the authenticity of some tale of wo. If young, 
(and many a face both young and fair may be 
found under shadow of the guimpe,) the nun’s 
countenance is usually cast down as she moves 
along ; and, as ste passes, her lips may be seen 
murmuring a prayer or paternoster. But, if 
middle-aged or more, she looks straight before 
her, her spirit being too much engrossed by the 
cares and duties of life to need forcible estrange- 
ment from the scene around. Then comes the 
grave-louking priest, pale with vigils and fast- 
ing, about to convey to the pillow of the sick 
and needy those spiritual consolations of which 
health and opulence have yet to learn the value. 
Unlike his spruce snug Reverence of the English 
Church, his form is spare, his eye fixed with 
inward meditation. ‘‘ Nothing can touch him 
further” of the vanities of life. He has but 
one thought, one hope, one care—the folding of 
the flock—whereof he must render an account 
to the Lord of all Christian shepherds. 

To this conventual quarter of the city did I 
direct the steps which the misdoings of Jacques 
(if my gentle dulness may be excused the pun) 
had rendered bootless. As Wordsworth sings— 

** TI wandered lonely as a cloud” 

along the Rue de Varennes, where a rich purser 
of the Yankee navy has usurped the place of 
royalty, by hiring from Madame Adelaide de 
France, the stately and historical Hotel de 
Kiron, and where the splendid convent of the 
Sacré coeur de Jésus, with its hundreds of pretty 
pensionnaires of all nations, plays the part of the 
celebrated Panthémont of former times. When, 
le! just as I had passed the lofty gateway of the 
convent, I was startled by a familiar sound—the 
voice of Jacques, expanding into the identical 
merry song with which it is his cruel practice to 
advise me of a morning that it is time to rise. 
The caitiff, after neglecting my boots, was doubt- 
less on his road to the Barriere du Maine, that 
favoured domain of Bacchus, where some hun- 
dred or so of wine shops and public gardens 
attest the convenience of drinking your Bur- 
gundy or Bourdeaux, duty free, previous to its 
entrance within the boundary wall, sacred to the 
claims of the Octroi, of which, at the period of 
its erection, it was wittily written— 

“ Le mur murant Paris rend Paris mur-murant !” 

A further examination of the case proved to 
me that I was mistaken. Instead of plodding 
along the causeway arm in arm with some boon 
companion, as I expected, I descried poor Jacques 
seated side by side with the driver of a small 
cart, loaded with a few articles of furniture, the 
plenishing of abeggar’s household—namely,abed, 
two chairs, and a chest of drawers. ‘The fellow 





was singing and laughing Fo heartily with his 
companion, that his errand was plainly one of 
choice. He was doing his own business, yp 
was supervising the removal of his own more. 
ables ; nay, the hilarity of his deportment con. 
vinced me, no less than the dual number of the 
chairs, that it was to no bachelor home he was con. 
veying his belongings. There was evidently matri. 
mony in the wind! My advice would come too 
late ; the pretty Effine, the charming Ma’mselh 
Josephine, was about to become Madame Jaegqnes, 

If greetings in the market place are bad 
things, expostulations on the king’s highway 
are worse. I determined, therefore, to follow 
Maitre Jacques and his bedstead towards some 
secluded spot, where the still, small voice of wis. 
dom might be more distinctly audible ; and, jn 
pursuance of this determination, traversed in aj] 
their length the streets of Varennes and La 
Planche, (traversing that noisy thoroughfare, 
the Rue de Bae,) till the cart and the song of 
the poor Auvergnat stopped suddenly at a door. 
way, forming the angle of the Rue de la Chaise, 
which I refrain from calling porte cocvhéve, since 
the only coach which ever passes through, is the 
hearse conveying to its last abode the reliques 
of the dead. I knew the place at once. It was 
the asylum known by the name of Honsehold 
Hospital, or Hospice des Menages. After all, 
then, I was mistaken. Jacques and Josephine, 
in all the plenitude of youth, health, and vigour, 
could have no pretension to admission into an 
establishment, of which the male inmates must 
have attained seventy, and the female sixty 
years of age! The errand man was only pro- 
fessionally engaged in removing the goods of 
some person about to enter the hospice. 

‘So far from home, Jacques !” cried I, accost- 
ing him as, with his eap cocked gallantly over 
one eye, he leaped down from the cart. 

“© Dien de dieu, Monsieur Graingibet !” ejacu- 
lated he, in like surprise. ‘ Mon bon Monsieur, 
who would ever have expected such goodness 
of you !” 

‘‘ It is true the season is scarcely sufficiently 
advanced for summer shoes,” said I, looking down 
significantly on my dust-coloured chamois, and 
fancying that the Auvergnat was praising My 
forbearance in not reprimanding the neglects of 
his blackening-brush. ‘“ But never mind; you 
will make up for it to-morrow.” 

« Don’t let’s talk of to-morrow, on the happiest 
day of my life!” cried Jacques, with a reckless 
joyousness of tone, which sounded cheering 45 4 
marriage bell. “ Aho! not’ bourgeois—why didnt 
you warn me of your intentions of doing me 
this signal honour! 1 would have told you that 
three o'clock was the hour for admission. They 
won't be here till three. As soon as I have de- 
posited the furniture demanded by the rules of 
the Hospice—not very splendid you see, bat it 
will be easy to change the deal for walnut-woed, 
or even mahogany, who knows? if times #° 
smooth with us—I am to go back for the 
folks. ’Tis a good distance you know to the 
Faubourg du Roule, even for yon, who, without 
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iment, step out like a mountaineer ; and I 
sha'n't try more than a foot’s pace over the rough 
vement; for ‘tis three years, you know, sir, 
gince the old lady was over her threshold. But 
shy didn’t you tell me you were coming ? 
Our mutual blunders were gradually cleared 
up; but, as it appeared that whatever might be 
the errand of Jacques, or whoever his employers, 
he was in a desperate hurry, I was careful not 
to be a hinderance to his movements ; but waited 
patiently, while ne and his companion, under 
sanction of the porter of the asylum, conveyed 
the furniture across the gardens, intersected by 
shady alleys of lofty trees, which occupy the vast 
area, once a lazaretto for sick children, next an 
hospital for insane persons and idiots, under the 
well-known name of “ les petites maisons,” and 
at present a refuge for the aged poor. While 
Jacques was carrying on his shoulders the wooden 
bedstead, I had leisure to remark that the small 
tenements surrounding the garden, from which 
arose the names of ‘“ les petites maisons’” have 
given place to large, airy, uniform, buildings, 
well adapted to contain the eight hundred beds 
which form the complement of the establishment. 
The porter, during my poor commissionaire’s 
absence, took upon himself the task of explaining 
the rules, regulations, and system of the hos- 
pital ; which, by the way, is one of the numerous 
public institutions for which France is indebted 
to the “ Republique une et indivisible.” 

Not altogether eleemosynary in their condi- 
tion, the inmates of the Household Hospital are 
admitted upon payment of a sum of £40, which 
secures them meat, drink, clothing, firing, pocket 
money, tothe amount of seven shillings a-month, 


’ for the remainder of their days, and burial at 


the close. This payment, however, regards 
widows and widowers, and admits them only to 
the dormitories of the establishment. ‘To obtain 
a double room, and set up a household apart, a 
further trifling gratuity is required ; or rather, 
eighty of the best bed-rooms are thus appro- 
priated, and the remaining eighty bestowed gra- 
tuitously on couples wholly destitute of resources. 
Nothing can be neater or cleaner than the 
chambers allotted to either class, opening from 
an airy corridor, several hundred feet long, 
having opposite to each dvor its locker, for wood 
and charcoal. ‘The service of the whole esta- 
blishment is conducted by forty nuns, Soeurs de 
Charité , and the exquisite and delicate neatness 
of their kitchens, laundry, and gallery of linen 
presses, do honour to their jurisdiction. Abund- 
auce of wholesome food—such as rice stewed in 
broth, meat, vegetables, and stewed fruit—are at 
all hours in preparation, in a cuisine, which has, 
nevertheless, the airiness and elegance of a 
varnished Dutch toy. 

“Would Monsieur like to see the dormito- 
ries” demanded the porter, perceiving how 
much I was interested in the details of the esta- 
blishment ; and immediately a door was opened 
‘to @ ward containing more than one hundred 
tlean white beds, beside which many of the female 
“Mates sat knitting in their chairs, in groups 
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of two or three, beguiling the remnant of their 
numbered days with harmless reminisceut gossip, 
which so fully occupied their attention that they 
took no note of our entrance. A few of even 
the bedridden had knitting needles in, theis 
hands, while some charitable neighbeur sat by, 
reading or chatting for thei: entertainment. As 
the light of a lofty window fell upon one of 
these venerable groups, throwing into strong 
relief their pale, puckered visages, I longed for 
the pencil of Wilkie or Denner to commemorate 
the curious scene. 

‘* What are you doing here, sir—what are you 
doing here?” cried Jaques, putting in his rough 
head, as I stood engaged in conversation with a 
white-headed old soul, who told me, with much 
dignity, that she was an old woman at the time 
of the first Revolution, and who appeared to be 
an object of especial regard to the old nun who 
was gliding about the dormitory. “ It is not 
here that I have settled them. This is only the 
women’s ward. You don’t suppose that I would 
part them in their old age? Come with me to 
the other wing, the galerie des ménages, and 1! 
will soon shew you their room—the second best 
in the Hospice—I have had my eye upou it these 
two years. Old Mathieu, by whom it vas occu- 
pied, was given over two winters ago ; and I knew 
that, whenever he dropped, his widow, not liking 
to stay in’t alone, would move to the dortoir des 
veuves. Come along with me!” 

Directing a significant smile towards me, as 
if compassionating the excitement of my com- 
panion, the porter accompanied us towards the 
main body of the building ; where, having as- 
cended the first flight of stairs, he opened with 
a passe-partout the first door, and begged me 
to take a peep at one of their household cham- 
bers. I know not whether an especial selection 
was made of the show-room of the Hospice; but 
the apartment I entered was a study for an 
artist. Beside the hearth, sat a reverend elder, 
nearly ninety years of age, cozily niched into bis 
easy chair, while the old wife (who, being twenty 
years his junior, he seemed tv regard as a frisky 
young thing) sat near him with a book in her 
hand, from which she was reading aloud when 
we entered. Snatching a glance at the book, 
which I concluded to be of a devotional tend- 
ency, I saw a volume of Voltaire’s plays ! 

Nothing could be more comfortable than the 
instalment. The furniture, though plain, was 
bright and shining with care. Two uncouth- 
looking family pictures were appended to the 
wall; a branch of box consecrated on Palm 
Sunday, was stuck into the tester of the bed ; 
and, beside it, a small china bénitier containing 
holy water. A cage with a pair of bullfinches, 
whose dingy plumage announced them to be old 
in proportion to the age of their master, stood 
on the top of a small secrétairc ; and, on the 
table below, a China rose-tree in a ease, from 
which the usual market covering of white paper 
was not yet removed. Beside the second win- 
dow, | perceived a neatly-dressed young girl, 
who blushed and curtsied as her eves met mine, 
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She was evidently a visiter—evidently a grand- 
daughter, or grand-niece, by whom the rose-tree 
had been brought as a token of atiection to the 
venerable couple. 

Muttering apologies for an intrusion, which 
appeared, however, to be considered a compli- 
ment and a weicome intrusion by the old man, 
I now retired from the little sanctum ; and was 


surprised to find, from the air and ejaculations of 


Jacques, that he was vexed and piqued by the 
inspection forced upon me by the porter. 

‘“‘ Of course, Monsieur will not expect our little 
réduit to look as cozy and comfortable the first 
day a8 a ménage that has been going on, without 





interruption, these ten years past!” cried he. | 
** We shall have our quilt on the bed, and bird | 


cages and rose trees in time, like others. But 
at first the main object was to secure the articles 
of furniture demanded by the rules of the hos- 
pital. D’abord le stricte necessaire; le superfiu 
viendra avec le temps.” 

So saying, he pressed me forward through an 
open door of the gallery inte a chamber newly 
whitewashed, swept, and garnished, wherein was 
already arranged the little mobilier I had seen 
him remove from the cart. ‘he place was 
neat and snug, though certainly displaying 
little of the superflu jealously adverted to by 
Jacques. 

“I see to what Monsieur’s eyes are directed !” 
cried the poor commissionnaire, glancing at an 
empty corner of the room, ‘Certainly that 
spot looks naked enough at present; but a 
couple of hours hence, matters will wear a very 
different aspect. That corner, sir, is kept for 
the two chests that contain their wearing apparel, 
and the rest of their little property. I have 
settled that father’s shall stand next the win- 
dow, and mother’s next the door, because its a 
trifle smaller and will take less room.” 

‘Your father’s—your mother’s?” cried I, in 
amazement. ‘Is it then for your parents, mon 
gargon, that you are taking all this trouble?” 

“ Trouble 2?” reiterated Jacques, in a stinging 
accent. ‘* Judiex J for five years past, the 
pleasure of fixing the old folks in peace and com- 
fort for the rest of their lives, has been my 
dream by night, my care by day. 
sir ?—ever since ] chanced to be sent here on 
an errand by old Mathieu’s grandson, I have 
kept saying to myself ‘Jacques, mon vars! 
yonder is the place tor the old folks. Manage 
to scrape together as much as will secure 
their old age an asylum in the Hospice des 
Ménages, and you may hencetorward sleep in 
peace. With that end in view, I have toiled 
early and Jate. A thousand francs is a trifle, 
when one looks back on the earning of it; but, 
when one looks forward, the task seems hopeless. 
Twice, too, 1 have been cruelly thrown back. 
1 was blockhead enough to lend three hundred 
francs, two winters back, to a countryman—a 
brother Auvergnat—who had drawn a_ bad 
number for the conscription; and though, by 
working hard, he might have paid me the money 
twice over, the fellow made off from Paris a few 








weeks afterwards, and has been heard of yo 
more—which was far from delicate of him, as 
the debt was a debt of honour, and regarded 4 
brother-Auvergnat. Monsieur may, perhaps, 
recollect that he jecred me for being out o; 
spirits the Carnival before last, and gave me , 
five-franc piece—pour f/cter le Mardi Gras? 
That was the very time 1 lost my money; and 
that piece was the first J put, for luck’s sake 
into my new (fire-lire.* And luck it brought me, 
sir—for the very next week, Monsieur Je 
Vicomte threw me a double gold Napoleon, be- 
cause he happened to drive lis cabriolet over my 
foot, as 1 stood chopping wood in the courtyard, 
“Tis true, 1 had a hard matter to hobble about 
for six weeks afterwards—the frost having got 
into the wound. But what was that to the good 
fortune of gaining forty francs at a stroke ?” 

“But, my good Jacques,’ cried I, much 
afiected by the recollection of his hard labours, 
and their scanty reward, ‘‘ why not apprize me 
of the object you had in view ” 

‘* Because 1 knew Monsieur Graingibet’s good 
heart might lead him to do more than was alto- 


_gether convenient to him. You paid me well, 


sir, for my services ; and to have hinted a wish 
for further gains would have been begging. And 
yet, about three months ago, sir, when I hap. 
pened to meet Antoine, the great-grandson of 
old Mathieu, crying in the street, and heard 
from him that the vieuxr bon homme was not 
expected to get through the night ; and J] went 
straight home, and broke my f¢ire-lire, and found 
only two hundred and thirty frances to add to the 
six hundred and forty registered to my name in 
the books of the Caisse d'Epargne, I own I had 
half a mind to implore of Monsieur the favour of 
a loan of the hundred and thirty wanting to make 
up my thousand, in case of poor old Mathieu 


_ being called away. By God’s will, however, the 


| old chap was spared to toddle on a few months 


_ longer, and, luckily, in the busiest time of the 


“« Trouble, | 
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year! Biess your heart!—I have stayed up, 
night after night, this winter, calling coacues at 
the bals masqués, at the opera, or Musard’s, till 
seven o'clock o’ the morning ; and seven oclock 
inthe morning is an ugly hour to look in the 
face when you've had no sight of a pillow, and 
the snow’s tov thick on the ground to admit of 
sleeping on one’s crochet, at the corner of the 
street, during the daytime. However, there's 
an end to all things! All’s over!—all’s safe! 
Last night, my money was deposited, to the last 
halfpenny, with the bureau de l’administration ; 
and there’s yet left behind,” quoth he, jingling 
his pockets, and glancing good-humouredly at 
the porter, ‘ enough to afford a handsome bonne 
muin to those who are about to have charge of 
the old folks.” 

My answer consisted in a hearty shake of the 
errandman’s horny hand, 

‘* Monsieur must perceive,” faltered he, as if 
apologizing for not having appealed to my assist- 
ance, “that it will afford twice the pleasure, 


~—— 


* A savings’ bank of earthenware, used by the poor 
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poth to the old people and myself, that this 
gsvlum is secured to them by my own industry, 
and not by the help of others. ‘Tis a foolish 
thought, mon hon Monsieur, for the like of us; 
put, you see, poor as we are, and Christians, too, 
vere proud. This is not a common almshouse, 
sir. This Hospice des Ménages is a place where 
respectable folks are admitted for pay. I wouldn't 
have shoved poor father and mother into the 
charity-ward any more than into St Lazare !— 
nor 1 wouldn't have liked to see them beholden 
to any but their own son, so long as he had arms 
to work for them. But all fear’s at an end. 
Twenty cabrivlets may drive over me now, or 
twenty choleras attack me. I’ve a right to be 
sick or sorry when 1 please. I’ve a right to 
sleep in my bed o' nights, and look the Vicomte’s 
saucy chap of a groom in the face by day. 
The old folks are safe. Whatever may happen 
to me, here’s their berth, with food, raiment, 
and pocket-money, so long as it pleases God to 
spare them. Cre Dieu!—'tis a mightier relief 
than people dream of, to be relieved from all 
further anxiety concerning one’s father and 
mother.” And Jacques wiped his forehead at 
the mere recollection of his past cares and pre- 
sent ease of mind, 

“ But all this time I’m forgetting the cart,” 
cried Jacques. And having hurriedly arranged 
with the porter to meet him in the chamber at 
three o'clock, he entreated me to return at the 
same hour, and be witness of the old people’s 
inanguration. 

] was almost puzzled to decide in what manner 
to dispose of the hour and a half’s leisure thus 
. left upon my hands. I am familiar with the 
Faubourg St Germain as a devotee with her 
heads. I know its churches, its convents, its 
colleges, its Pays Latin, its debateable land, or 
Chambre des Débats. But, lo!—as I was about 
to quit the triangular garden of the Hospice, | 
noticed a hearse or corbillard standing at the 
gate ; and, though there is nothing wonderful in 
such an appendage to an asylum containing eight 
lundred aged persons, I was glad that Jacques 
had already driven off. He might have con- 
‘trued it into a sinister omen. 

The stone benches of the gardens were crowded 
with aged pensioners, who had tottered forth to 
hask in the sunshine; venerable and faded 
tgures, all on the verge of the grave: and I 
was struck by the air of indifference with which 
they saw the deal coffin of their yesterday's com- 
rade Lorne forth from the simple chapel, and 
placed in the hearse. The fall of one of the 
trees in the avenue would have created twice as 
freat a sensation among the inmates of Les 
Ménages. 

“Whom are they burying?” said I to an old 
man of intelligent countenance, who, propped on 
his crutch, stood gazing wistfully on the croque 
"orts escorting the corpse. 

‘Pst ce que je sais?” was his crabbed reply. 
“No doubt some one out of the infirmary. 
“ince the influenza, they have been dying a dozen 
4-day in the infirmary. The administration had 
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its private ends in getting the influenza intro. 
duced into the Aospice ! Sixty beds vacant since 
March—ay, ay !—the administration knows what 
it is about.” 

Provoked to have stumbled upon a malcontent, 
I noticed, as I reached the wicket, that the 
coffin was followed, as far as the heerse, by one 
of the Soeurs de Charité, and that, till out of 
sight, the good woman stood gazing mournfully 
on the procession. 

“ They are not allowed to follow the dead ta 
the churchyard,” said the porter, whom I found 
standing at the wicket. ‘ The service of the 
hospice would not allow of their absenting them. 
selves so frequently ; and, besides, it is not the 
custom in France tor women to attend funerals. 
However, I can see plainly, by Soeur Petronille’s 
countenance, that she is loath totake leave of the 
body. I don’t know who they are burying. But 
Soeur Pétronille is one of the infirmary nuns, and 
the most tender-hearted of them all. See, sir! 
she’s crying her eyes out! I warrant she'd 
give them for leave to follow the hearse to the 
churchyard. But ’tis against rules.’ 

“ Ma Soeur,” said I, accosting the weeping 
woman, hat in hand, “if I could be of any 
service in shewing the last respect to the object 
of your afiliction” 

‘It is my father,” murmured the nun, labour- 
ing to speak with composure; *‘ and I am afraid 
that, as I have not wherewithal to pay for a 





Josse a part, and he is to be laid inthe /osse des 


paurres, I shall not be able hereafter to re- 
cognise his grave! But, if Monsieur would have 
the great kindness, the great charity, to place 
this paper in a cleft stick at the heed of the 
grave, | shall be able to commission a fretllageur 
to place a cross and entourage.” 

‘Where is the interment to take placer” 
cried I, the procession having already moved off ; 
and, having eagerly accepted the small card, in- 
scribed with the name of “ Francais Xavier de 
Rethel,” 1 hastened towards the Boulevart de 
Mont Parnasse, the eastern cemetery being the 
one appropriated to the use of the hospitals of 
Paris. Not having calculated upon the leisurely 
pace of the corbillard, | found myself at the gates 
of the cimeticre some time before its arrival, 

‘In what part of the churchyard are the poor 
of the hospices interred 7” 1 inquired of the 
official porter, who, possessing under his charge 
the tombs of the Duchesse de Gesvres (the last 
descendant of the Connétable Du Guesclin) and 
a few other defunct notabilities of the aristo- 
cratic Faubourg St Germain—evidently fancied 
himself a prodigiously great man. Aud the 
answer sufficed to remind me, for the fiftieth time, 
of the distinction between the words Adpital and 
hospice, which | am always forgetting—viz., the 
former is devoted to the sick poor, the latter to 
the infirm and aged. 

“The Hospital de La Charité has the privilege 
of burying its dead in the Cimétiere du Mont 
Parnasse, which is its parish,” replied the man, 
fancying me, perhaps, ignorant, as a foreigner, 
that the felons of Paris (Fieschi and Alibaud, the 
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regicides, among the rest) are interred in the | Narier de Bethel ; but he knew nothing on the 


burying-ground of which he is so proud. ‘ But 
the Hospices have a spot of ground adjoining. 
The Hospices, sir, do not bury in our cemetery.” 

FoHowing the direction of his finger, I passed, 
aceordingly, through a turnstile, and a narrow 
welk overgrown with nettles, till I reached a 
spot enclosed by a range of shabby wooden 
palings, much resembling the melon ground or 
rubbish yard attached to a gentleman's kitchen 
garden. Lifting up the latch, the wicket opened, 
and I went in. 

Most people who visit Paris, perform a pil- 
grimage to the fashionable cemetery of Pere la 
(‘haise, a city of the dead, which comprises most 
of the illustrious of France, defunct during the 
last thirty years. Great names are there—fine 
monuments—rare exotics—all the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of the varieties of this world. 
For my own part, the sentimental inscriptions 
and fiddle-faddle flower-gardens of the place, so 
thoroughly at variance with the simple grandeur 
of its object—the depositing of the husk of the 
yrave, sown for immortality—invariably excite 
my disgust. Yet, disgusts of a very different 
nature assailed me on entering the hospital 
burying-ground. I missed the herbage, the vege- 
tation, the cool green trees! The earth there 
was too earthy. The ever-disturbed soil (the 
space being too small for the purpose to which 
it is devoted) scarcely allows two years to the 
tenant of the grave to moulder away, ere the 
Sosse des pauvres is reopened ; and to its mould- 
ering deal planks, and mouldering human bodies, 
wrapt in rags of sackcloth by way of shroud, 
new deal coffins and fresh 
thrownin! It is true, at the further extremity 
stands a multitude of black wooden crosses, to 
mark the graves of individuals luxurious enough 
to repose fur the space of five years in a fosse a 
part; and within the wooden eutourages of these, 
a few flowers are here and there coaxed up into 
sickly growth. But the soil, the atmosphere, 
are uncongenial! Flowers have no business on 
the graves of those whose living hours have been 
labour and sorrow. Their blossoms spring from 
an Eden of immortality, which eye hath not 
seen; and glorious indeed should their bright- 


ness be, to yield repayment for the thorns of 


earth ! 

As these thoughts passed painfully through my 
mind, a man stumbled towards me, bearing on 
his back, like a pedler’s pack, a rough deal 
coffin, which was instantly lowered into the 
loose earth of an adjoining trench, a hundred 
feet long, which I conjectured to be the fosse 
des pauvres, or common grave, from the disor- 
derly manner in which the deal boxes were 
thrown there, side by side, the two last being 
still uncovered with earth. I inquired of a 
shabby-looking man in rusty black, wearing a 
cocked hat, who appeared to be in official attend- 
ance, whether the body were that of Frangais 


subject, and evidently cared as little. « Wag ;, 
the body of a pauper from the Hospice des Meng. 
ges? * Oui, oui, Monsieur !—from the Hos. 
pice,’ he replied. I accordingly bestoweg , 
trifling gratuity on the grave-digger to induce 
him to deal decently with the dead, and saw the 
earth trodden in as firmly as could be done tif) 
the next pauper interment. All that remaineg 





human bodies are | 


was to fulfil my commission by placing the elef, 
stick and inscription. 


| ‘* Monsieur perhaps intends to bestow a crogs 


upon the deceased *”’ demanded the sexton > and 
ere I could reply, a card was placed in my hand, 
|intimating that “ At 9, Boulevart du -Mont 

Parnasse, Perinelle, treillageur, keeps « flower. 
garden of plantes funebres, undertakes mony. 
| ments, crosses, entourages, et tout ce qui concerne 
son état.’ The cost of a cross aad inscription, 
the seaton informed me, was but four franes ; and 
even I, Grimgibber, am able to secure the satis. 
faction of a fellow-creature at so small a cost. 
I issued orders accordingly, that the name op 
the card should have a more durable inscription, 
and the pious wishes of Soeur Petronille were 
fulfilled. 

All this, however, took time. It was three 
o'clock within three minutes, when I returned 
through the Rue de Regard. On attaining the 
corner of the Rue de Sevres, the empty cart of 
my friend Jacques stood at the gateway of the 
Hospice. 

«The old people are arrived, then ?” said I to 
the porter, with the familiarity of an old acquaint- 
ance. 

« Arrived! and, I fear, in some trouble,” he 
| replied ; “ for my wife, who helped to escort 
| them, was seen running from the house just now 
| to the infirmary, to fetch one of the nuns and 
some ether.” 

The odour of that powerful restorative reached 
me the moment | entered the gallery containing 
the little household-chamber of the new ménage. 
The door was ajar, the opposite window open. 
I heard the ominous sound of human sobs within. 

My heart sank in my bosom. The joy of the 
old people had been too much for them. One ol 
poor Jacques’ parents had, perhaps, fallen a vie- 
tim to the agitation and hurry of removal. 
Peeping anxiously in, I prepared myself for the 
sad spectacle of expiring age. 

“He is better now,” were the first words that 
struck my ear as I entered the room. When 
lo'—wonder of wonders!—I descried poor 
Jacques, with his bronzed cheeks as white @ 
ashes, sitting propped in a chair! while the poor 
nun, Soeur Pétronille, and a venerable looking 
peasant couple, administered to his aid. It wa 
the strong man who had fainted. Overcome by 
the exquisite delight of installing his parents # 
their long-wished abode, consciousness had bee® 
for some minutes suspended in the Herealean 
frame of Jacques le Commissionnaire ! 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 


Fon the last fifteen years, the British inhabit- 
ants of India have been making the most strenu- 
ous efforts to establish a communication with 
England by steam-vessels. ‘These efforts have 
been seconded by the Indian governments ; and, 
within the last five or six years, the subject has 
made such progress in this country that it has 
been taken up by, or rather forced on the consi- 
deration of Government and the Directors of 
the East India Company. In the infancy of 
steam navigation, it was a bold design, and per- 
haps premature, to attempt to carry steamers 
half the circumference of the globe, when the 
practicability of steam navigation had been de- 
moustrated only for coasting voyages, or short 
trips of a few days, in Europe and America. 
Almost up tothe present time, (though there 
is reason to hope it will not be the case lon- 
ger,) there was no regular communication by 
steamers across the Atlantic, notwithstanding 
the vast amount of traffic with America, the 
skill and enterprise which exists on both sides, 
and the improvements which have been made in 
steam since the idea was first entertained of car- 
rving steamers to the remote shores of India. 
This scheme was originally founded on the mis- 
taken idea, that a single steam-vessel was capa- 
ble of making the entire voyage to India without 
any further delay or hindrance than what would 
be required in calling at three or four interme- 
diate ports for supplies of coals ; and, with these 
trifling delays, it was supposed that the vessel 
would reach India by a direct course, at the 
usual rate of speed at which short trips were 
made in Kurope. With these impressions, the 
British inhabitants of India entered into the 
scheme for establishing steam communication. 
Not aware of all the difficulties of the undertak- 
ing, they grasped at the immense advantages of 
conveying lettersand passengers to and from Eng- 
land in the short space of two months, instead 
of five or six by sailing vessels. This was the 
grand object, and it was well worthy of their ut- 
most exertions to secure ; yet there were others 
connected with the introduction of steam-vessels 
to India, of scarcely inferior importance. The 
monsoons, or periodical winds, which prevail in 
the Indian seas, continuing for months together 
to blow from the same quarter, greatly impede 
Navigation ; and sailing vessels are frequently 
prevented from making their ports against these 
winds, or they are compelled to take a very 
circuitous course; the loss of time, and conse 
quently the expense, being great in either case. 
Again, the navigation of the large rivers is im- 
peded by the force of the stream; so thut the 
usual way of ascending these rivers, for several 
hundred miles, is hy the slow process of track- 
‘ng, atthe rate of ten or twelve miles a-day ; 
and, at some seasons of the year, the current is 
“strong, even where the tides prevail, that 
hips are several weeks in getting fromthe mouth 


of the Hooghly to Calcutta—a distance of about 
eighty miles—in attempting which they are fre- 
quently driven on shore and lost. The benefits 
of steam navigation in political affairs would also 
be great. Troops could be removed in a few days 
to distant points, which it would reqnire weeks 
to arrive at by any other means ; and they would 
be fit for action the moment of their arrival, in- 
stead of being fatigued by long marches. In 
those parts of the Indian seas which are infested 
by pirates, steamers would be infinitely more ser- 
viceable than sailing vessels ; and in the interior, 
| by river navigation, troops and stores could be 
moved with dispatch ; and treasure, which is now 
always accompanied by a strong military escort, 
might be sent unguarded, with celerity, and much 
less liable to accident than in the rudely con- 
structed boats in general use. Lord William 
Bentinck has expressed his opinion, that, if there 
had been an establishment of steamers during 
the Burmese war, “ many thousand lives, pro- 
digious individual suffering, and millions of 
money, would have been saved to the State ;”’ 
and that, with such an establishment, one-fourth 
of the present military establishment of India 
would be more efficient than the whole without 
it. Under these circumstances, the introduction 
of steam-vessels into the seas and rivers of In- 
dia would prove more beneficial than even in 
Europe, where similar impediments to communi- 
cation do not exist. But when the subject was 
first agitated in India, the political and commer- 
cial advantages of steam were not so well under 
stood or appreciated as at present. The great 
and primary object was then to establish steam 
communication with England, for the transmis- 
sion of letters and passengers ; and in this, all 
classes of the European population were equally 
interested. For some time, public opinion was 
divided with regard to the best line of communi 
cation. The route by the Red Sea and Egypt 
was much shorter than that round the Cape of 
(rood Hope ; but it was feared that there might 
be obstructions and delays from the Pacha or 
the plague ; there was a desert, without water, to 
be crossed, of eighty to a hundred and twenty 
miles in length; there were plundering Arabs, 
rapacious governors, and thievish servants, to be 
encountered. The navigation of the Red Sea 
was considered dangerous, if, indeed, practicable, 
for steamers ; it was sometimes infested by pi- 
rates ; and no supply of coals could be obtained 
there, except by sending them from England 
or India at a heavy expense. For these reasons, 
(the invalidity of which has been proved by fur- 
ther experience,) the longer route—by the Cape 
of Good Hope—was generally preferred. It was, 
| however, seen that the attempt must be com- 
menced in England, not only because steamers 
could be best provided there, but also on account 
of the superior knowledge of steam navigation, and 
of the measures to be adopted to secure success 
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in this great and enterprising undertaking. To | 


promote this object, it was considered that the 
best means would be to offer a handsome reward 
tu those who should first accomplish the voyace 


to India by steam, leaving the parties at full | 


liberty to make their own arrangements, and 
follow their own plans; and a subscription was 
accordingly opened, to raise the sum of £10,000 
to be given to the first steam-vessel that should 
arrive at Calcutta within the space of seventy 
days after leaving England. The greater part 
of this sum was speedily contributed ; the Ben- 
gal Government gave 42000; and subscriptions 
poured in so freely that the Government thought 
it necessary to warn the Committee against ex- 
ceeding the above amount, lest the magnitude of 
the premium should lead to hasty and ill-ar- 


ranged enterprises, which might occasion loss of | 


property and lives. Captain Johnston, who had 
assisted in the plan formed at Calcutta, proceeded 
to England with the view of engaging with par- 
ties there to fit out a steamer, and secure the 


prize offered. On his arrival, a society was form- | 
ed; and the /interprise, a vessel of 470 tons, was | 


purchased, and fitted out either for sailing or 


steaming, with engines of 120 horse power, She | 


was loaded with coals for thirty-five or forty 
days’ consumption, which is four times as much 
as she ought to have carried, and only one depot 
was provided—at the Cape of Good Hope—where 
she could obtain a further supply, during the 
whole voyage. The consequence of these ar- 
rangements was, that, on leaving England, the 
Enterprise was brought so low in the water, that 
her progress was much retarded, and her coals 
were all expended long before she arrived at the 
Cape; the same thing happened again, on the 
passage from the Cape to the river Hooghly, 
where she arrived in December 1825. having been 
113 days from England instead of 70. This 
was doing very little better than a sailing vessel ; 
but one great point had been established—that 
the passage between England and India was 
quite safe and practicable for steamers ; and the 
arrival of the Enterprise was therefore hailed 
with delight. The owners had failed in secur- 
ing the prize of £10,000—the hopes of obtaining 
whieh had induced them to venture on the spe- 
culation—but, fortunately for them, the Burmese 
war was then carrying on, and Government, be- 
ing desirous of having the means of communicat- 
ing quickly with the army in the Burman em- 
pire, purchased the Enterprive for £10,000, which 
was about the amount she had cost. and dis- 
patched herto Rangoon. CaptainJolnston was re- 
warded by being continued inthe command of 
the Enterprise ; and, subsequently, he was other- 
wise employed by Government in promoting 
steam navigation in India; end he also received 
£2000 or £3000 from the steam fund, when it 
was found that no other claimant was likely to 
appear for the whole. The first voyave of the 
Enterprise to Rangoon and hack to Caleutta, 
was performed in thirteen days, when she brought 
accounts of the treaty of peace several days 
previons to the arrival of H.M.S8. 


Champion, 
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which had left Rangoon a week before her. py, 
this speedy communication, Government w.. 
saved an expense of £60,000, by arresting th. 
march of troops from the upper provinces, tho 
execution of new contracts for stores and provi- 
sions, and the hiring of transports ; and thus the 
whole cost of the Enterprise was made w) ¢, 
Government within a few weeks of the purchase 
of that vessel. 

The first steam-vessel that ever appeared jp 
India was the Diana, built at Calcutta in 1823. 
and used for pleasure trips on the river; the 
Enterprise arrived in December 1825; and in 
1827, Government liunched the Jrrarradiand the 
Gianges, each of eighty horse power, and armed 
with eight guns. In 1828, two small steamers. 
of fifty horse power each, were built by Govern. 
ment for river navigation; and these proving very 
useful, the number has been since increased, and 
some iron steamers have been sent ont from 
England. Captain Johnston was sent to Eng- 
land, in 1830, by the Bengal Government, to 
forward their views of promoting steam naviga- 
tion in the rivers of India; and, notwithstanding 
the increased number of these vessels, they are 
still inadequate to transport, from place to place, 
the number of passengers and goods which are 
offered for conveyance, Steam has also been ap. 
plied to flour mills in Caleutta ; and at Fort 
Gloster, about fifteen miles below, an extensive 
manufactory has been erected for spinning cot- 
ton, onthe most approved principle of the steam- 
power mills in England. ‘To the cotton mills is 
uttached a foundry capable of supplying all the 


requisite machinery ; and a paper mill has been 
_ added, which works up the refuse from the cotton 


works. ‘The whole coneern is stated to have 
cost more than £200,000 to the original proprie- 
tors ; but it has lately become the property of a 


joint-stock company at a valuation of £60,000, 


In the meantime, many attempts were made to 
form an Indian Steam-Navigation Company in 
England, and to induce the Kast India Company 
to establish steam communication. ‘The subject 
was repeatedly brought to the notice of the Court 
of Directors, by the Bengal and Bombay Govern- 
nents; but little or no notice scems to have been 
taken of these communications. Amongst indi- 
vidual efforts, those of Mr Waghorn deserve to 


he particularly noticed. For the last ten or 


| twelve vears, he has been indefatigable in his 


exertions to establish steam communication with 
India, having passed and repassed several times 
between the two countries, and been five times 
up and down the Red Sea, exploring the differ- 
ent harbours and proposed stations ; in all which 
he received not the least assistance from Govern- 
ment, or from the Court of Directors, until 
1837, when he was appointed superintendent of 
mails at Alexandria, and some trifling compens- 
ation was granted for his former services. Mr 
Waghorn first proposed to take a single steamer, 
with letters only, round the Cape to Calcutta, 1m 
eighty days, and another person offered to do the 
same in sixty days ; but it became evident that 
one steamer could never accomplish the work 
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satisfactorily, and that, tu secure quick and regu. 
lar communication, it would be necessary to have 
, line of steamers, each to perform a certain 

of the voyage, from one thousand totwo thou- 
and miles, In 1829, Mr J. W. Taylor proceeded 
from England, by the way of Egypt and the Red 
Sea, to Bombay, for the purpose of engaging the 
Government there to sanction steam communica- 
tion by that reute. The Bombay Government 
did not consider itself authorized to comply with 
Mr Taylor’s demands respecting the transmission 
of Jetters, and referred the business to the Court 
of Directors ; at the same time expressing its de- 





cided opinion, that almost incalculable advan. | 
tazes might be anticipated froma well-established | 


steam communication by the Red Sea. Early in 
1930, Mr Waghorn arrived at Bombay from Eng- 
land, by the same route, 
also that the route by the Red Sea was perfectly 
safe for steamers; that there was nothing to be 
apprehended in Egypt ; and that, with steamers 
from Bombay to Suez, and others from Alexan- 
dria, the journey to England might be made in 
fifty to fifty-five days. About this time, the 
Hugh Lindsay steamer, of 400 tons, and 120 
horse power, had been launched at Bombay; and 
her first voyage was to Suez, which she reached 
in thirty-three days—viz., twenty days’ working, 
and thirteen days stoppages for coals—the dis- 
tance being above 3000 miles. These, with other 
corroborating circumstances, soon convinced most 
persons interested in the subject, that the route 
by the Red Sea and Egypt was the most eligible, 
and that every facility would be given to tra- 
vellers by the Pacha, who was most anxious to 
draw the trade of India in transit through his 
dominions, 
the East India Company would have been the 
most cordial promoters of steam navigation, see- 
ing the great benefits they would derive from 
quick communication at ali times, and especially 
in times of war and other emergencies ; and, for 


It was thought that the Directors of 


and gave his opinion | 





| gation by the 


| munication with 


a considerable period, expectation was kept alive | 


steamers would be 
by the Last India 
As a department of the Post-Office, 
is one of those few branches of trade which 
can be carried on more advantageously by a 
Government than by individuals; and, indeed, 
no individual or association could venture to 
establish steam communication with India with- 
out having the privilege of conveying the mail, 
from the profits of which a considerable part of 
the returns were calculated upon, The Direc. 
‘ors, however, took no steps in the business ; 
they gave nO encouragement tothe various plans 
which were, from time to time, laid before them ; 
and, when the Bombay Government proposed to 
*stablish four steamers from thence to Suez, and 
‘n equal number to pass between England and 
tgypt, the Directors made no reply for two 
rears, and then threw cold water on the plan, 
by exaggerating the expense and other diflicul- 
‘les. The President of the Board of Control 
having called their attention to this subject in 
‘531. the Directors contented themselves with 


that an establishment of 
formed, on public grounds, 


Company. 
if 
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sending copies of the letter and enclosures to 
India, desiring further information ; and it came 
now to be perfectly understood that, so far frem 
promoting steam communication with India, the 
Directors were decidedly opposed to it, and that 
they looked upon such on event as a imisfortune 
rather than a benefit. Mr Peacock, an officer ia 
the India House, has been put forward to give 
his evidence before several Committees of the 
House of Commons; and he may, therefore, be 
considered as representing the opinions of the 
Directors, as far as they dare openly avow them. 
So recently as June 1887, he says he dves not 
know that there will be any great good in quick 
communication ; in ordinary times, the Govern- 
ment does not require it, aud it is only in times 
of war that it is valuable. Ile thinks commer- 
cial men require regularity more then dispatch ; 
that rapid communication with Indis will induce 
many Europeans to go out there, which is not 
desirable, as it will have a bad effect on the 
morals and domestic happiness of the natives, 
&e. &e.; and that itis feared there will be many 
appeals for redress of grievances to the Court of 
Directors, if the means of coming to England 
are facilitated. From the whole, it appears that 
the Directors do not wish Kuropeans to go to 
India, nor natives of India to come to England ; 
and, to prevent these deplorable consequences of 
steam navigation, they are willing to forego all 
the advantages they themselves, as well as the 
people of both countries, might derive from it. 
The Hlugh Lindsay made several voyages to 
Suez ; and a complete survey of the Red Sea was 
made, by orders of the Bombay Government, in 
tle three years, 1530 to 1852. It became also a 
common route for travellers going to or return- 
from India; and the facilities for steam navi- 
Red Sea being now well ascer- 
tained, it required only to provide the necessary 
steamers to secure a constant and regular com. 
England. By this time, how- 
ever, the steam fund collected in 1823 was well 
nigh exhausted ; all hopes of the business being 
taken up by the East India Company had van- 
ished ; and, to do anything etlectual, it was neces- 
sary to provide funds to an amount that would 
enable the Steam Committee either to commence 
the undertaking by themselves, or in conjunction 
with other parties. A second subscription was, 
accordingly, opened at all the Presidencies; and, 
in a short time, about £30,000 was raised ; and it 
is not a little remarkable, that about one-half of 
this amount was contributed by natives of India, 
who, having experienced the benefits of steam 
communication on the rivers of India, were now 
as desirous of extending it to England as were 
the Europeans. Lord William Bentinck, the 
Governor-General, gave every encouragement 
to the Steam Committee of Calcutta, and was 
desirous of placing one of the Government 
steamers at their disposal for w certain time ; 
but he did not think himself warranted to do 
this without the sanction of the Court of Di. 
rectors. The Bishop of Caleutts was also most 
anxious to establish steam communication, which, 
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it was his opinion, would tend very much to the 
extension of Christianity, and the general im- 
provement of India; and he took the chair at 
the public meetings forthat purpose. The funds 
thus raised were under the directions of three 
separate committees, at the various Presidencies 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; and they differed 
in their views as to their appropriation. The 
Bombay Committee wished the line of steamers to 
terminate there, and that allletters and passengers 
should go overland from that place to the other 
parts of India, as the expense of maintaining 
steamers tu goround to Madras and Bengal would, 
in their opinion, be too great; but the other 
Committees, and particularly that of Bengal, 
strongly objected to this plan, which would re- 
duce the benefits of steam communication, as it 
regarded them, toa mere transmission of letters, 
for passengers would seldom attempt to travel 
1300 miles through a dangerous country, and by 
roads almost impassable, to join the steamers at 
Bombay. They contended also, that the convey- 
ance of passengers would form the chief source 
of the profits of steamers ; and, as there are but 
600 passengers annually arriving at and depart- 
ing from Bombay, while there are nearly 2500 
from the other presidencies, besides those from 
Ceylon and ports to the eastward, it would be 
ruinous to the whole concern to stop the line at 
Bombay ; and they therefore determined that it 
should be brought round Ceylon to Madras and 
Calcutta. In 1834, the Calcutta Committee fitted 
out the steamer Forbes to proceed to Suez with 
letters and passengers; but, unfortunately, her 
boiler cracked before she arrived at Madras, 
where it could not be repaired, and she was 
forced to return to Calcutta. In the same year 
a committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to inquire into steam communication 


with India, which reported that, from the ex- | 


periments already made, there was no doubt of 
its practicability, and that, by proper arrange- 
ments, the expense might be very materially 
reduced ; the committee was also of opinion 
that the net charge of the establishment should 
be divided between his Majesty's Government 
and the East India Company, with whom it was 


left to determine whether the communication | 


should be in the first instance from Bombay or 
Calcutta, or according to the combined plan 
suggested by the Bengal Steam Committee ; and 
the committee resolved that it was expedient 
that measures should be immediately taken for 
the regular establishment of steam communica- 
tion from India by the Red Sea. 

These resolutions were passed in July, but 
nothing was donetill November, when Wellington 
came into office ; and he, instead of establishing 
steam communication by the Red Sea, as recom- 
mended by the Committee, and the practica- 
bility of which had been proved by numerous 
experiments, thought proper to try a new route 
by the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, which 
had also been recommended, though no English- 
man had ever been the whole course of the 
Euphrates. The expedition, under the com. 
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mand of Colonel Chesney, with the materiaj, 
and two iron steamers, left England in Pe. 
ruary 1835, and the debarkation began 6th April 
on the coast of Syria, near to Antioch. From this 
place everything had to be carried overland t 
Bir, on the Euphrates, a distance of 120 miles, 
a work of extreme difficulty ; and it was nearly 
twelve months before the steamers were fuljy 
equipped, and ready to commence the descent 
of the Euphrates. On the 16th March 1836, 
the vessels got under way; in two months 
they had not proceeded half-way to the mouth 
of the Euphrates, when, in a violent hurricane 
one of the steamers was forced upon the bank, 
and upset, by which twenty persons were drowned, 
The other steamer was in danger of sharing the 
same fate, but happily escaped without any 
serious damage. After finding her way through 
a difficult navigation, and being engaged in hos. 
tilities with one of the Arabs, in which some 
lives were lost, she arrived at Bussorah on the 
19th June; but there being no facilities for 
naval repairs, of which she was much in want, 
she proceeded to Bushire, in the Persian Gulf, 
where they were with difficulty completed, and 
returned to Bussorah on the 9th September. 
On the 13th September a mail arrived from 
Bombay, which the steamer took up the Tigris 
to Bagdad, where she arrived on the 30th, and 
from thence the mail was forwarded overland to 
England, the steamer returning to Korna, at the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. She left 
Korna again on the 18th October, with another 
mail from Bombay, ascending the Euphrates, 
and had proceeded about 150 miles in eleven 
days, when it was discovered that one of her 
engines was out of order, in consequence of 
which she returned to Bussorah, the mail being 
forwarded over land. Colonel Chesney pro- 
ceeded to Bombay, leaving Major Estcourt in 
charge of the expedition, who, in endeavouring 
to explore the channel of the Tigris, met with 


_another accident; and before this cculd be re- 


paired, the period allowed by Government for 
terminating the service (the 3ist January) had 
nearly arrived. Major Estcourt, therefore, laid 
up the vessel, and, with his officers and crew, set 
out for Damascus, where they arrived in safety 
after a slight skirmish with some Arabs. Mr 
Fitzjames, to whose charge the mail had beencom- 
mitted on the 30th October, was not so fortunate: 
two days after quitting the steamer, he and his 
party were plundered of everything except the 
mail, kept prisoners for a week, and were in dan- 
ger of their lives. Quitting his companions, and 
travelling by stealth, he at length reached Damss- 
cus with the mail on the 18th December. . 
Such is the history of an expedition whieh 
has cost this country £40,000, and many valu- 
able lives, several having fallen victims 1 
fatigue and the climate, besides those who 
perished by the upsetting of the steamer. 
what other result could have been anticipate 
from preferring an unknown line of commul- 
cation, to one which had been for years 
passed over with ease and safety? Admits 
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the navigation of the Euphrates to be free from 
dificulty, {and this is very far from being the 
case,) the neighbourhood of so many lawless 
tribes of Arabs will always deter the general 
mass of travellers from proceeding by that route ; 
gnd, with regard to correspondence, it is much 
petter to take a safe route, though accompanied 
by a few day's delay, than to run the risk of hav- 
ing one mail a-year lost or detained. Strange 
tosay, notwithstanding all these untoward events, 
the expedition appears to be considered by 
Colonel Chesney and his officers as a decidedly 
successful one. It may be so in a military and 
naval point of view ; but there is little hope of 

ngers or letters taking the route of the 
Euphrates in preference to Egypt, until very 
diferent results shall be produced. In stating 
these opinions, we are at the same time desirous 
of doing full justice to the merits of Colonel 
Chesney, and the officers and men who served 
under him on this expedition ; and we are by no 
means averse to the project of establishing 
steamers on the Euphrates, if it be undertaken 
separately, and without prejudice to the route 
which experience has proved to be not only 
practicable, but as free from every inconvenience 
as could be desired. We are, therefore, gratified 
at hearing that the Euphrates steamer has been 
fitted out by the Bombay government, for the 
purpose of making another attempt to ascend 
the river Euphrates. Besides the actual loss of 
men and money occasioned by the Euphrates ex- 
pedition, it is also to be regretted as having de- 
layed for some years the establishment of a 
regular steam communication with India—an 
event which has been so long and so ardently 
desired. Some partial arrangements were, how- 
ever, made, in consequence of the report of the 
Committee in 1834, to facilitate the communica- 
tion to India by way of Egypt; but they were 
on tov limited a scale tosecnre regularity, with- 
out which dispatch would be of little advantage. 
Thus, a steam packet was established by Govern. 
ment, in 1835, to proceed from Malta to Alex- 
andria ; and the Court of Directors gave orders 
that the Hugh Lindsay should go from Bombay 
to Suez at stated periods. In two years, the 
Hugh Lindsay had made only four voyages ; yet 
even these occasional trips were encouraging, 
and letters were carried from London to Bom- 
bay in forty-five to sixty-four days—a more rapid 
communication than had ever before been known. 
The Directors aleo contracted for the building 
of two new steamers, of not less than 600 tons 
and 200 horse power each, to be sent out to 
India, and serve either as war steamers, or as 
packets between Bombay and Suez; but these 
vessels were not completed before the beginning 
of 1537. In the meantime, an Indian Steam 
Navigation Company was at last formed in Lon- 
don, under the auspices of Major Head, who had, 
for several years, directed his attention to the 
subject. It wae to havea capital of £400,000 ; 
and the Company proposed to dispatch, monthly, 
trom Kngland a steam vessel of cumpetent power 
and size, to touch at Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, 





and Alexandria, taking to those places his 
Majesty’s mail-bags, &c., and engaging to con- 
vey the letters and passengers across the isth- 
mus of Suez, to meet the Company's steamers 
from Bombay, which were also to be dispatched 
monthly from that place up the Red Sea. To 
meet their outlay, the Company required to 
have the exclusive privilege of conveying all 
letters to and from India, at fixed rates of post- 
age; and, for the conveyance of the Govern. 
ment dispatches and messengers, and also those 
of the East India Company, the Steam Company 
demanded of the former an annual contribution 
of £40,000, and of the latter £25,000, for a cer. 
tain period of years. These proposals it was 
thought unadvisable to agree to, both by his 
Majesty’s Government and the Court of Direc- 
tors ; and they were equally unacceptable to the 
Bengal Steam Committee, who would listen to 
no plan which did not carry the line of commu- 
nication to all the presidencies. This scheme 
having been dismissed, the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors agreed, in February 1837, 
to establish a monthly communication with India 
by way of Egypt, the letters to and from Alex- 
andria to be conveyed by his Majesty’s packets, 
and the expense of the establishment beyond 
that place to be equally divided between Govern- 
ment and the East India Company, On further 
explanation, it appeared that the Directors did 
not contemplate carrying the line beyond Bom- 
bay, from whence the letters were to be dis- 
patched overland to Madras and Calcutta; and 
though Sir John Hobhouse was desirous of ex- 
tending the line tv all parts of India, he thought 
it prudent not to insist upon that point, lest it 
might occasion farther delay. The arrangment 
being thus concluded, the Directors sent orders, 
in June 1837, that the two new steamers, the 
Atalanta and the Berenice, which had lately 
been sent out to India, should, alternately with 
the Hugh Lindsay, be dispatched from Bombay 
to Suez, to keep up a monthly communication 
with Egypt; which has since been effected, 
though not with all the regularity that could 
be desired. In consequence of the numerous 
petitions from India and places in England, 
and the extracrdinary interest the subject had 
excited, another Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed, in June 1837, to in- 
quire into the best means of establishing a com- 
munication by steam with India, by means of 
the Red Sea ; and the proceedings of this Com. 
mittee are extremely interesting, not only 
as connected with the immediate subject of their 
inquiries, but also with regard to steam naviga- 
tion generally, With all the improvements that 
have been made up to the present time, it would 
appear that we are yet on the threshold of know- 
lege in steam navigation. The most experienced 
and scientific men differ in their opinions as to the 
proper size and build of steamers, the descrip- 
tion of the machinery, and the proportion of 
power to tonnage; and there are some extra- 
ordinary results of increased velocity, by means 
which, on every approved calculation, ought to 
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produce the very contrary effect, and to account 
for which the most knowing are puzzled and non. 
plussed. Another fact worth recording is, that 
the French, who are generally considered to be 
far behind us in steam-navigation, have taken 
the start of us, and have obtained greater speed 
at sea than any we have to boastof. The French 


Government has an admirable organization of 


steam-packets, which leave Marseilles every ten 
days for Malta, Alexandria, and various ports in 
Turkey, Italy, and the Mediterranean; and, from 
the attention bestowed on this branch of the 
service, there can be no doubt that it is intended 
to promote steam-navigation as a political object 
of the first importance, Letters from England, 
by the way of Marseilles, will reach Alexandria 


from six to ten days sooner than by our own) 
steam-packets. Passengers are conveyed at three | 


different rates—viz., £7, £14, and £21 ; andthere 
is less delay in performing quarantine, in con- 
sequence of the French steamers carrying a qua- 
rantine officer on board. These circumstances 
give an additional degree of importance to the 
scheme of establishing steam communication with 


Inia, and render it an object of national con. | 


cern. 

In alluding to the various plans which have 
heen proposed for establishing a reguiar steam 
communication with India, it will be necessary 


only to give in detail that of Dr Lardner, which | 
is drawn on the largest scale as to capacity | 


of the vessels, and equally comprehensive with 
the others as to the line of communication. Dr 
Lardner recommends to have an establishment 
of three steamers, each of 600 to 700 tons burthen, 


and 160 to 200 horse power, to work between | 


Falmouth and Alexandria: and six or seven 
steamers in India and the Red Sea, of 1000 tons 


tonnage and power, which, from experience, he 
finds will go the greatest distance with the least 
proportionate consumption of coals. In smooth 
water, tle greater power will propel the vesso} 
with greater speed; but, to overcome an adverse 
sea and bad weather, the larger the vessel the 
greater the speed, the power being equal; this 
opinicn was confirmed by Captain Oliver, R. N. 
who has found that a large vessel wi!! make 
better progress in bad weather thanasmaller one 
of equal power, which he attributes to the greater 
resistance offered by its specific gravity. Dr 
Lardner’s plan is based upon the principle ad. 
mitted by the East India Company and the Par. 
liamentary Committce of 1834—that, “if the 
mezsure were undertaken, it ought to Le executed 
on a large and efficient scale ; and that between 
doing it efficiently and not doing it at all, there 
is no advisable medium ;” and he accordingly re. 
commends, that steamers of great power should 
be employed in India, to correspond with eaci 
other in every respect, so that each shall be able 
to assist, or to perform the work of another; 
with spare steamers to replace any that may 
be injured; and that the line of communication 
shall extend to all the Presidencies.” Whether the 
description of steamers he has recommended 
are the best adapted for the purpose, remains to 
be proved ; but he is perfectly correct in guarding 
against a short-sighted economy, which, for a com. 
paratively small saving, would risk the success 
of the whole undertaking ; and it is equally true, 
that no plan which excludes Bengal, the most 
valuable and important of the Presidencies, and 


the seat of the Supreme Government, would ever 


burthen, and 250 horse power each, of which five | 


would be constantly employed, and the other one 
vr two keptinreserve., ‘The first steamer would 
work between Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon; 
the second would work between Ceylon and the 
island of Socotra; the third, between Bombay 
and Socotra, where she would meet the second ; 
the fourth would carry on passengers and letters 
from Socotra to the island of Camaran in the 
Red Sea; and the fifth would work between 
Camaran and Sucz; each steamer would thus 
have its own stage to perform, the longest of 
which would be, from Ceylon to Socotra, 1660 
miles, and would occupy eight and a-half days. 
The most difficult part of this navigation is from 
Bombay to Socotra, during the south-west mon. 
soon, from May to September, when the wind 
blows, with great violence, directly against a 
vessel making this passage. There is a vast dif- 
ference of opinion amongst the witnesses as to 
the possibility of a steamer making the passage 
at this season of the year in anything like a 
direct course ; and some consider that steamers 
of 600 to 700 tons would be better adapted for 
the undertaking than those of larger size; but 
Dr Lardner states, that it isthe physical impedi- 
ment of the south-west monsoon, that has mainly 
induced him to recommend vessels of larger 


vivea fair trial to steam communication. The 
use of large steamers will have the advantage 
of providing increased accommodation for pass- 
engers and goods ; and there is reason to believe 
that, with these facilities, our trade in the Red 
Sea will increase, and that goods of value and of 
small bulk will be brought to Europe by this 
route. The islands of Socotra and Camaran seem 
better adapted for depéts than Mocha and the 
other towns on the mainland, which have been 
recommended by Mr Waghorn and others ; the 
harbours are better ; and one great advantage 1s, 
that the steamers and establishments would be 
free from the petty annoyances and delays which 
are sometimes experienced from the authorities 
on the coast. From Suez to Cairo and Alex- 
andria, every facility is granted to passengers 
and goods. ‘The journey across the Desert to 


Cairo, is performed in two or three days, on 


camels or donkeys ; a railroad has been projected, 
the line surveyed, and materials prepared, by the 
Pacha, at an expense of £200,000 ; the whole will 


cost £600,000 to £800,000; and, when completed, 





the journey may be performed in three or four 
hours. Another railroad is intended to communil- 
cate between Cairo and Alexandria, when the 
whole journey from Suez to Alexandria may be 
effected in thirty hours ; at present it is done in 
six days. As for the plague, it seldom prevails 
in Egypt, except in the spring of the year; and it 
disappears sometimes for eight or ten years 
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together. Mr Turton, who came from India 
through Egypt, with his wife and six children, in 
1.937, states that they intermingled freely with 
the natives, without the slightest precaution, 
though there were occasional cases of plague, 
and the vessel in which he left Alexandria had 
q foul bill of health. He considers the plague a 
mere bugbear, except at certain seasons. He has 
yassed several times round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and finds the route through Egypt  in- 
fnitely preferable, especially for ladies and chil- 
dren; there isno more difficulty than that which 
must attend the removal of a family in any part 
of the world ; the hire of camels and donkeys is 
exceedingly reasonable ; provisions are readily 
obtained, with the exception of water, which you 
must carry with you a great part of the way ; 
vou travel sluwly, but the road is perfectly good 
and level—it might be made as good a carriage 
rvad as any in England at a very trifling ex- 
pense—and there is not a danger of any kind 
onthe whole road, Mr Turton landed at Cosseir, 
and crossed to Genah—a longer route through 
the Desert than from Suez to Cairo ; and of the 
two roads the latter is considered the best. The 
Pacha’s government is so strict that robbery is un- 
known ; and, if an article was lost by a traveller, 
it would be restored to him. Such is the account 
given of the journey through Egypt by all the 
witnesses On these points. It is calculated that 
the time in which a regular line of steamers 
would communicate between Bombay and Suez, 
including stoppages, would be nineteen days; 
from Suez to Alexandria, six days; from Alex- 
andria to Falmouth, sixteen days; from Falmouth 
to London, one and a-half days—making the 
whole time from Bombay to London, forty-two 
and a-half days. The time between Calcutta 
and Suez would be thirty and a-half days; and 
the whule time between Calcutta and London 
would, accordingly, be fifty-four days. These are 
considered by Dr Lardner to be average calcuia- 
tions throughout the year, the time taken in each 
voyage being likely to vary afew days, accord- 
ing to the season ; and, if anything approaching 
this rapid communication can be obtained, the 
advantages will indeed be incalculable. We come 
now to the expense of the undertaking, the main 
point of the business, and the grand obstacle 
which has hitherto prevented the execution of 
the scheme. The expense of the steamers to be 
employed between England and Alexandria, can 
be pretty well ascertained, but in India the case 
is diferent ; there are not the same facilities for 
repairing damage, especially in the machinery, 
the cost of coals is more uncertain, and the 
Various depots must be attended with a consider- 
able expense. With regard to the three steamers 
‘o go between England and Alexandria, Dr 
Lardner has calculated the expense, on the sup- 
position that they were to be vessels of 800 tons 
burthen, and 200 horse power, though he after- 
Wards thought that steamers of a smaller size 
would suit the purpose. The annual expense 
and maintenance of these three vessels, includ- 
‘Ng capital sunk, he estimates at £24,000, and 





the cost of 6,500 tons of coals at £8000, making 
the total £32,000. The steamers for India of 
1000 tons burthen, and 250 horse power, come. 
plete for sea, would cost about £30,000 each, and 
would last about 15 years. For capital suak, 
interest, and insurance, the annual expense of 
each would be £4,825 ; aud for wages, provisions, 
stores, and repairs, about £6,500. The annual ex- 
pense of six steam vessels would therefore be 


£25,950 
And the maintenance of five working 
vessels, : : ° 32,500 
18.000 tons of coals, at from 25s. to 50s. 
average 3is. Gd. per ton, . » 33,750 


_— — - 2 


Total expense of six Indian steamers 


perannum, . ; . £92,200 
Expense of three steamers from England, 32,000 
Agency in Egypt, ° . 2,000 
Total, : £126,200 


This is the annual expense of the whole esta- 
blishment, by Dr Lardner’s estimate, exclusive of 
the agencies in India and the Red Sea. The most 
doubtful item is the charge for coals. Mr Pea- 
cock states, that the coals for the Hugh Lindsay 
have cost £7 per ton, or £5000 for each voyage 
from Bombay to Suez and back ; and, although 
the expense might be reduced, he does not think 
it could be brought under £3: 10s. perton. But 
the occasional trips of the Hugh Lindsay form 
no criterion for estimating the expense of a large 
and regular line of steamers ; the arrangements 
were imperfect, and there was also bad manage- 
ment in providing the coals. ‘Thus, coals were 
sent up the Red Sea to Suez, at un expense of 
£6 to £7 per ton, when they might have been 
brought overland from Cairo at £2: 16s. to £3, 
per ton; and, though Colenel Campbell, the Con- 
sul-General, and agent for the East India Com. 
puny, wrote repeatedly, to say that he could lay 
in any quantity of coals at this reduced cost, no 


attention whatever was paid to hisletters. It 
_ appears, also, that the whole quantity of coals 





required in the Red Sea, and at Socotra, would 
not exceed 8000 to 9000 tons, and that, in the 
ports of India, coals would not cost above 25s. to 
10s. per ton, which would make the cost very near 
Dr Lardner’s estimate. The returns for this 
outlay would arise from the conveyance of pass- 
engers, letters, parcels, and goods of value. 
The number of persons who now make the voy- 
age annually to India and back, is 3,200 ; of these 
about 2,400 could be accommodated in the 
steamers. ‘The cost of a passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope, is from £100 to £150; at the 
average of which, the steamers could convey pass. 
engers, making a profit on each of above £80, 
which would produce a revenue of £196,000 per 
annum. From letters and parcels, Dr Lardner 
calculates a revenue of £17,000, which would 
make the total revenue £213,000, exclusive of 
freight of goods, and the conveyance of Govern. 
ment and East India Company's dispatches and 
messengers. Mr Peacock, of the India tlouse, 
differs materially from Dr Lardner in ail his 
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578 STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 


estimates. He considers that it will require five 
steamers to go between Bombay and Suez, with 
two additional steamers if the line is carried on 
to Bengal ; that the expense of these vessels, of 
600 tons and 200 horse power, would be £25,000 
each in Europe, and considerably more in India. 
Allowing three more steamers to go between 
England and Alexandria, this would bring the 
expense of the whole line to at least £300,000 
per annum, according to Mr Peacock’s estimate. 
As for returns, he thinks that nothing whatever 
will be gained by passengers. He says that the 
Directors allowed the commanders of the Ata- 
lanta and Berenice to take out passengers on 
their own account, because they could not make 
any profit of them; that they had been annoyed 
by complaints of the passengers of the Hugh 
Lindsay ; that it would not suit them to turn 
hotel-keepers, &c. But these are only additional 
proofs of bad management. In a country where 
provisions are cheap, passengers might be well 
provided for at ten shillings per diem each, which 
was the cost estimated by Major Head and other 
parties ; and, allowing sixty days for the whole 
voyage, the cost of maintaining each passenger 
would amount only to £30, or, at the utmost, 
£40, and the greater part of the passage-money 
would therefore be clear profit. Passengers would 
not require to lay in those large stocks of linen, 
&c., which are requisite for a long voyage ; and, 
besides the saving of time, there are few who would 
not chouse the easy route of Egypt, in preference 





to the long and monotonous sea voyage round the | 


Cape of Good Hope. It is a well established fact, 
that, whenever the facilities of communication are 
increased, even without a reduction of expense, 
there is always a corresponding increase of tra- 
vellers and traffic ; and it may safely be predict- 
ed, that a regular line of steamers to India will 


attract many persons there, who would not other- , 


wise have undertaken the voyage. This line will 


also lead to the establishment of others to the | 


Isle of France, and the Seychlees, tu Singapore, 


the Eastern Islands, and China, and to New | 


Holland, 
tralia have, in anticipation, formed a Steam Com. 
pany ; and the steamers are already built, which 


The merchants connected with Aus. | 


it is intended shall work between New Holland | 


and Ceylon, where they will meet the line of 
India steamers. 
lay of money in establishing steam communi- 
eation with India, there is therefore every 
reason to believe that it will yield an ample re- 


Notwithstanding the vast out. | 





turn, under proper management: tu which may | 


be added the benefits, political and commercial, 
it will bestow on our possessions in India and the 
East, and the rapidly increasing settlements in 
Australia. Lord William Bentinck is of opinion 
that the Bombay marine, the cost of which has 
lately been reduced from £180,000 to £100,000 
a-year, might be advantageously converted into 
a steam establishment, consisting of five steam- 
ers, three of which would perform the duties of 
packets, and thus cover a great part of the ex- 
pense. ‘This is an important suggestion, and 


shews that the outlay for steamers would not be 








all an increase of expenditure, as a corres 

ing diminution might be made in other de 
ments; and the plan has now been adopted by the 
East India Company. The promotion of steam 
navigation is undoubtedly an object of grpat 
national concern ; and the establishment of ‘the 
proposed line of steamers to India would b6°4 
prodigious stride in advance. With the means 
of communicating quickly with India, Englana 
world laugh at the threat of a Russian invasion; 
for, in two months, troops could reach Bombay : 
and it is now ascertained that the Indus is cap. 
able of being navigated by steamers for 1,000 
miles up, which would enable us to have an army 
of European troops ready to receive the Russians 
on any part of the northern frontier of India. 
The Pacha of Egypt is desirous of drawing 
closer his political relations with England, and 
it is evidently his interest so to do. He requires 
to be supported against the designs of Turkey 
and Russia ; and, with the naval power of Eng. 
land in the Mediterranean on one side, and jg 
the Red Sea on the other, he must always be 
desirous of keeping on good terms with us, were 
there no other motive to it. It is also the inter: 
est of England to support the Pacha’s govern. 
ment against the encroachments of Russia. Tur- 
key and Persia have not the means of resistance, 
and are being devoured piecemeal; and how soon 
might not the Russian fleet in the Black Sea be 
brought to act against Egypt? 

Since the arrival in India of the Atalanta and 
Berenice steamers, there has been a pretty regu- 
lar monthly communication between Bombay and 
Suez, by which means letters pass between Bom- 
bay and London in about two months, and octa- 
sionally in only forty-eight days, and the post 
from Bombay reaches Calcutta in twelve or four- 
teen days more. The means of conveying pass- 
engers from Calcutta and Madras are, however, 
still wanting ; and so great is the desire to come 
home by way of Egypt, that, in the absence of 
steamers, sailing vessels have been engaged at 
Calcutta to take passengers to Cosseir in the Red 
Sea, for which the charge to each passenger is 
from £90 to £200. Exertions are still being 
made to have the line of steamers extended to 
all the presidencies, either by Government and 
the East India Company, or through a joint. 
stock company ; and, as passengers are so eager 
to proceed by the way of Egypt, it cannot be 
duubted that, ere long, steamers will be pro- 
vided. In the meantime, a new India Steam 
Company has been set on foot, the plan of which 
is to provide steamers of 1200 tons burthen, and 
to send them round the Cape of Good Hope. 
They are to take 600 tons of cargo, as well as 
passengers ; and it ie expected that they will 
reach Ceylon in fifty-five days after leaving 
England, with only one stoppage, at the Cape, 
to replenish coals. The success of this plan 
seems to depend on the advantages to be derived 
from some newly-invented condensers; for, in 
other respecte, it is very similar to that of the 
Enterprise in 1825, the result of which has already 
been mentioned, 
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THE FEAST OF THE POETS, FOR SEPTEMBER 1838: 


“Aware of the genial custom “ honoured in the 
teervance’ in Tait’s Magazine, our poetical 
éributors, “ friends, countrymen, and lovers,” 
pave lavishly enriched our repositories of rhyme, 
yious to the anticipated annual exhibition. 
- ‘Are there those who believed the spirit of poetry 
either dead or dormant in the bosom of the land ? 
_-let them turn to our pages. Are there those 
who fancy it sickly, dwindling, and declining >— 
we hasten to relieve their despondency. 
Reflecting minds, although the gods may not 
have made them metrical, will prize the poetic 
faculty wheresoever it may appear, and in what- 
ever limited degree it is manifested. If the 
blossom of the wayside wilding should haply never 
into fruit, shall we for that refuse to inhale 
its fragrance, or to joy in its hues? Are not the 
lisping syllables of the babe’s imperfect speech, 
though not so precious, more endearing than 
the brilliant periods of the rhetorician, or the 
loftiest orations of the patriot ? Well said the 
poet-philosopher— 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


Andin the rudest poetry there must be beauty. It 
is the one essential quality, the primary condition. 
Let it not, however, be imagined, that we wish 
to bespeak favour for our Poets. We think bet- 
ter of them, and more respect ourselves, Their 
works shall speak for them. 

Have any of our readers seen a small volume 
published within the last three years, entitled 
‘ “Oxford Prize Poems ?”—the poems of our men 
of faculty and reputation for the last forty years — 
the productions of the “ curled darlings” and lads 
of promise of that proud University ; of the Peers 
and Ministers, and Judges and Bishops of the 
land. To those who have, and those who have 
not, we would fearlessly say, Examine, and com- 
pare the Feast of the Poets in our Magazine for 
three or four years, with this record of the Uni- 
versity achievements for half-a-century, and let 
impartial judgment and taste award the victory. 
There is here no brag. We state a simple fact, 
and leave it to the pruof. Let us now marshal a 
few of our proofs of the equality of the nameless 
or unregarded sons of song with the schoolmen, 
inthe mere “‘ accomplishment of verse.” Their 
superiority in vigour and originality of thought, 
and depth, and tenderness, of sentiment, admit 
of no comparison. 

Our first division shall consist of these :— 


BREATHINGS OF THE YOUNG SPIRIT OF 
THE AGE, 


THOUGHTS ON THINGS. 
if ye are one of fortune’s slaves, 
As many slaves there be 
Who worship naught beneath the sun 
But rank and pedigree — 
Pass on !— my Thought’s unfit for those, 
With intellect so mean, 
Who think beneath the cottar’s roof 
No sunny joy is seen. 
YO, LVL. VOL, V, 





But, should ye be of gentle blood, 
And love ail human kind, my 

In reading o’er a poor mat’s thoughts, 
Some pleasure ye may find, — 


In my poor home no paintings hang, 
Nor sculptur’d forms you see, 

Nor music from a thousand strings 
Breathing sweet melody. 

Yet pleasures rich and rare have I, 
Spread wide o'er hill and plain; 
All nature blooms to please my eye, 

And glad my teeming brain. 


What artist ever hewed in stone, 
Or on the canvass drew, 

Such forms as I can feast upon, 
With rapture ever new ? 

My wife like a Madonna sits, 
A child upon her knee, 

Whilst round her merry, happy elves 
Are laughing joyously, 

Their grouping foils the artist’s skill, 
Though art can pleasure give 

Where Chantrey’s chisel wakes the stone 
And bids it look and live. 


Enchanting music breathe: to please 
Me wheresoe’er I rove : 

The swinging trees, the humming bees, 
Speak harmony and love ; 

The streamlet o’er its pebbly way 
Hums many a pleasant air ; 

And countless birds, to glad my ear, 
Are singing everywhere ; 

The storm-lashed sea, with boisterous glee, 
As bass to me is given, 

When lightnings gleam, and thunders seem 
To rive the dome of heaven. 


Though IT am poor, I’m still content, 
Whilst health upon me smiles ; 

I’m richer far than prince or king, 
Or lord of many isles 

I breathe the richness of the air, 
And like its course [I'm free ; 

My thoughts as heaven exalted are, 
And boundless as the sea; 


Proud men! your titles are as naught ; 
Your riches are a curse, 

Whene’er your minions spread like thought 
Corruption with your purse. 

Proud men! when thus ye panders are 
To vilest prostitution, 

Remember that a day will come— 
A day of retribution. 


The prostitution of the frame 
Breeds sorrow to mankind, 

But, oh! ‘tis worse a thousand times 
To prostitute the mind— 

Then why debase the soul of man, 
And soil his honour'd uame ? 

Learn justice ere a million tongues 
Shout shame upon ye !—shame! 


While poor men dare to think and speak, 
They also dare to do— 
Whene’er their country needs their aid, 
She'll find their hearts are true, 
For this the king might yield his crown, 
The lord his wide domain ; 
What think ye of a poor man’s Though ” 
Perhaps we'll meet again. 
PRANK. 
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A PASSING QUESTION. 
By Alexander Hime. 


To whom place you a statue there, 
That giaut slab of stone ? 
Methinks the virtues somewhat baie 
That lack mouth not their own, 
To note and tell 
The tears that fell, 
At great Sir Cipher’s funeral knell. 


To whom place you a atatue there ? 
Who loved and taught his kind ?— 
If fell not full unto his share, 
A grasp of heart and mind, 
Pile stone on stone— 
His name hath flown 
Before the maggots reach the bone. 


How many in cathedrals be, 
And all of marble white, 
Appropriate to the purity 
Of actions great and bright ?— 
Yet there behold 
The greatness told, 
Of mem’ries rotten, rank, and old. 


The man full of mind’s nobleness, 
Who yearns to all of good, 
And raises, through scorn and distress, 
The human multitude— 
In mem’ry thrives, 
Still fresh survives, 
Though statueless, a world of lives. 


A MODERN ECLOGUE, 


‘¢ What a lovely scene !—the noontide beam 

Is sparking on mead and mountain stream ; 

On the ivied church and whitewashed cot: 

How happy must here be the peasant’s lot ! 

And how must he love that huallow’d pile, 

And the pastor who greets him with ready smile 
When the Sabbath bells have called him there, 
To offer to heaven his humble prayer !— 

Come hither, thou bright-hair'd peasant boy, 
With the ruddy cheek of health and joy. 

Say, hast thou seen that reverend sage ? 

Doubdtiess he pores o’er the pious page, 

By some lonely brook, in commune mild 

With his Maker's works—hast seen him, child 2” 
‘* Seen him! moa,” said the boy, as he leer’d 

At the stranger; ** noa, but methoat I heer'd 

A voice like his’n a-singin, down 

Next door to the church, at the Mitre and Crown.” 


‘““ The mitre and crown !—what ! raised he the song, 

That those earthly blessings might flourish long, 

To guaid our religion and liberty, 

And preserve us the boasted land of the free, 

And raised he it too in that holy place 

Where so oft he invoketh the blessings of grace ? 

Methinks the strain would be one of joy, 

Pure, though earthly: say, was itso, boy ? 

The boy seem’d puzzled, but answered soon, 

“ He wur muzzy at sign of the Mitre and Crown ; 

And the song was jolly, ye weel may say, 

For it sounded like ‘ Drive dull care away,’”’ 
W.L. 


WHO WOULD BE A KING ? 


Oh, who would be a King ? 
How vainly he’s deem’d great— 
A powerless, paltry, tinselled thing 
Trick’d out in robes of state. 
He wears a golden crown ; 
A sceptre in his band ; 
And sits upon a lofty throne, 
While courtiers round him stand, 
To flatter and caress, 
And at his footstool bow ;— 
Tis all unmeaning nothingness, 
A vain and empty show. 
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He hath no friend sincere 
On whom he may rely 3 
His minions false, when danger’s near 
They’il be the first to fly. 
Oh, who would be a King ? 


Oh, who would be a King, 
When the rabble, raging loud, 
Hiss, hoot, and groan, and missiles fling 
Whene’er he’s seen abroad ? 
When his conduct risks his neck, 
His Guards are his defence ; 
Their bayonets and sabres check 
The mob’s rude insolence. 
Jn the hearts of his subjects, then, 
He hath no confidence, 
Tho’ he doth live, and move, and reign, 
Kept up at their expense. 
The sophist’s law, that says, 
A King can do no wrong, 
It cannot gull us now-a-days, 
When truth is waxing strong. 
Oh, who would be a King* 


Oh, who would be a King, 
When his People from him turns ? 
His crown, alas! that gaudy thing, 
Is then a crown of thorns. 
Ten thousand jealous eyes 
His slightest movements watch ; 
Surrounded by false friends and spies, 
His words and plans they catch ; 
And give them all to Fame, 
Who wide the tidings blows, 
Till fiercely the long-smothered flame 
Of popular fury glows; 
Which naught will quench but blood. 
Lo! History supplies 
Warnings, I ween, which might do good, 
If aught will make Kings wise. 
Oh, who would be a King ? 
Who takes the name of King, 
Which was not meant for man +’ 
Vain fool! aside that title fling, 
There is no King but One— 
One King who reigns alone, 
The Universe to bless ; 
The bulwarks of whose mighty Throne, 
Are truth and righteousness. 
Though worms, by sin defil'd, 
His attributes assume, 
“ Sacred,” and ** High,” and * Mighty,” styl’d, 
They all shall meet their doom. 
His Wisdom cannot err, 
Unbounded is His power ; 
Mortals, of impious pride beware, 
And in the dust adore 
The Great and only King. 
W. C. 


MARENGO, 


«« Bonaparte se promenoit lentement a cheval, devant ses trou 
pes, pensif, la tete baisee, courageux contre le danger plus quecon 
tre le malheur; n’essayant rien mais attendant la fortune.”—Madame 
de Staél. 


Why pauses he—why from his eye 
Plucks now the glass away ? 
The Gallic eagle still bears high 
His flight above the fray ; 
Against the breeze he struggles yet, 
With eye of fire, and beak blood-wet. 


Why, therefore, checks the chief his steed, 
Which, frantic to be free, 

Flings the wild mane as rock-bound weed 
Is by the chafing sea ? 

Why sinks his head upon his breast, 

The lightning of his eye supprest ? 











He sees the tide of battle set 
Against his valiant van— 

He sees the balance waver yet, 
He knows what bravery can ; 
But, far beyond, his prescient eye 
Doth yet unknown defeat descry. 


Is’t death he dreads—the man who stood 
On Lodi's bridge of fire ; 

Who victory sought amid the blood 
That drenched Arcolx#’s mire; 

Who braved the East's pest-laden air, 

And daggers of the won Brumaire ? 


He tears—but death he does not fear ; 
He raises now his eye :— 

«¢ Wilt thou desert me, Fortune, here, 
Beneath Italia’s skky— 

This sunny sky which looked upon 

My many fields of battle won ?” 


What was it flashed before his gaze ? 
A momentary star, 

Oft seen before, amid the blaze 
And eddying smoke of war. 

(It hung on his returning prow, 

And beaconed high St Bernard’s brow.) 


See now, he springs from rank to rank, 
His courser frets no more, 
For, buried in the bloody flank, 
The spur is dabbled o’er; 
His words are hurried, brief—but those 
That thrones and sceptres win or lose, 


The order of the field is changed— 
Troop after troop wheels round ; 
Sees Austria not the battle ranged 
Anew, on different ground ?— 
Beware! for now the sunbeams shine 
Athwart yon bayonetted line. 


She sees, too late—she hears the shout, 
And coming heavy tread 

Of eager thousands—now the rout 
Of battle ; and the dread 

Dim smoke arises o’er the scene, 

The sight from heaven’s eye to screen, 


They reel—recoil—the day is fixed ! 

See Kellerman the brave 
Charge like a tempest—they are mixed 

‘Together—naught can save; 

They’re scattered like the dust of June— 
Marengo—lItaly is won ! G, 
SONNET. 
On reading the following passage in Hazlitt’s “ Notes 
of a Journey through France and Italy.” 

“ Books are the corrosive sublimate that eat out despotism and 
priestcraft; the artillery that batter down castle and dungeon walls; 
the ferrets that ferret out abuses ; the lynx-eyed guardians that tear 
of disguises ; the scales that weigh right and wrong; the thumping 
make.weights thrown into the balance, that make force and fraud, 
the sword and the cowl, kick the beam ; the dread of knaves, the 
scoff of fools ; the salt of the earth ; the future rulers of the world"’, 
There flashed the soul of thought !—/¢here genius shone, 
Tempered with feeling that made all its own 

His fellow’s wrongs !—¢here spake the mind 
Whose purest, clearest emanations threw 
O’er Shakspeare’s brightest page a brighter hue ; 

That, casting interest, prejudice behind, 

Could scale unscared the dizzy heights of thought. 

( rownhs, sceptres, coronets, he held as naught ! 

Like the proud eagle, he aspired to gaze, 

With eye undazzled, on Truth’s cloudless rays, 

Which, halo-like, still seem to flicker o’er 

The matchless page that, rich in varied lore, 

Ardent with soul, oft glowed beneath his pen, 

Fitted to raise the good, and shame the base ’mongst men, 


SONNET TO BOOKS. 
Truth’s torehlights are ye, casting aye your glare 
Into each deep and cavernous recess 
' Of the human heart; time-ridden wickedness 
* can unveil, and lay the hidden bare. 
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’Mongst freedom’s bulwarks ye are dearest, best ; 

From mind to fellow-mind a prized bequest. 

Unchecked by dull conventional control, 

Soul, poured on paper, communes free with soul ; 

Free as the winds that wave the mountain flower, 

Careless as they of fixed opinion’s power ! 

Stern despot he ! that ices o’er thought’s streams, 

Narrowing the world to the shrunk space it seems, 

Thwarting hope’s aspirations as they rise, 

With wizard wand turning her smiles to sighs. 
POET'S POEMS. 

What follows is more purely poetical, and per- 
haps better calculated to gain the general fa- 
vour. Each of the poems is the production of a dif- 
ferent gifted and cultivated mind ; of individuals 
far apart in country, in habits, and pursuits, but 
united in the all-comprehensive, universal bond 
of lettered brotherhood. The Poet's Fatherland 
is not, however, an original poem. It is imitated 
in English by a young Dane, from the German of 
Korner. 
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AN ODE TO THOUGHT. 
Whether ye make futurity your home, 
Spirits of Thought, 
Or past eternity, come to me, come, 
For you have long been sought ; 
I’ve looked to meet you iu the morning’s dawn, 
Often in vain ; 
I’ve followed to her haunts the wild young fawn, 
Through sunshine and through rain— 
I’ve waited long and fondly ; surely you will come, 
Familiarly as doves returning to their home, 


Oh, I have need of you!—if ye forsake 
My troubled mind, 
Whence can it strength and consolation take, 
Or peace and pleasure find ? 
For the great sake of the eternal spring 
Of all your might, 
Unto me, desolate, some comfort bring, 
Unto me, dark, some light! 
Come crowdingly and swift, that I may see 
Upon your wings their native radiancy. 


I know that ye must have a glorious dwelling, 
Whether it rise, 
Past mortal ken, where the old winds are swelling 
Unbroken harmonies, 
Whether, like eagles on some lunar mountain, 
Ye told your wings, 
Or sport beside that clear and tranquil fountain 
Whence rosy daylight springs. 
I know your home is beautiful—and this belief 
Brings glowing sunshine through the cloudiness of grief, 





Bring not the softened echoes of the song 
That gushes in your land ; 
But, as ye hear it, undisturbed and strong, 
Pour it where now I stand. 
These hanging cliffs shall make a rolling echo 
With this great sea ; 
However far it float, my soul shall follow, 
Mad with its melody. 
Will it not lead where I may clearly see 
Countries whose law is love and peaceful liberty ¢ 


There is a noise within this tranquil heaven ; 
This ocean has a voice ; 
Through these tall trees a mighty tone is driven 
That bids me to rejoice ; 
In the clear greenness of these tumbling waters 
I see a face, 
Exceeding far the look of man’s pale daughters— 
Bright, undescriptive grace 
Breaks from the brow, proclaiming heavenly glory, 
Lighting the waves with foam and whiteness hoary. 
Bold Thoughts, ye come, like stars down the dark night, 
Boldly leaping ; 
I hear the solemn rushing of your flight, 
Loud music keeping. 
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‘The unconceived splendour of your speed 
Is not more great 
Than the songs intermingled, that exceed 
All Nature can create. 
Fill me with strength, that I may nobly tell 
The wonders of your speech, that men may “— ¥ = 
THE POET'S EDUCATION. 
Within a low mud village hut, one cold December morn, 
Mid poverty, and want, and wo, poor Tom the bard 
was born ; 
His mother, from her hollow eye, just looked a mother’s 
love, 
Dropped a warm tear upon her babe, and then was called 
above. 


His father, worn with fell disease, soon followed to the 
grave, 

And Tom, in life’s young morn, was left, life’s bitter 
blasts to brave ; 

But Martha o’ the Whinnyburn, a spinner poor and 
old, 

Strove hard the little friendless boy to fend from want 
and cold. 


A wild untoward imp he was, but full of kindly wiles ; 

And when he saw old Martha weep, he kissed her into 
smiles, 

And up her aged knees would climb, to learn what she 
had seen 

Of witch and wizard, ghost and fay, in times that once 
had been. 


Tom's hose were sadly torn, yet he was blythe as blythe 
could be ; 

His curly locks were bonnetless, but never care had he ; 

He loved all bright aud beauteous things, and oft, with 
bounding ball, 

Would strive to catch the flickering beam that danced 
along the wall. 


He nightly watched the glowing mvon, and doubted 
much the tale, 

That told, in that fair wandering isle, was prisoned wo 
and wail, 

He gazed upon the shining stars with love, and yet with 
awe, 

He wondered what they were—yet deemed his very 
thoughts they saw. 


But more he loved the orb of day, and hailed his early 


beam 

Come laughing o'er the eastern hill to gladden flower and 
stream ; 

And lonely, in a happy mood, he'd scan, for hours to- 
gether, 


The little crimson-breasted flower, that bloomed amid 
the heather. 


And yet poor Tom was often sad, and Martha wondered 
why— 

*Twas when a dark cloud wandered o'er the brightness 
of the sky, 

That flung o’er all the happy life of earth a tint of 
sadness, 

And shadowed in his loving soul the sunny spots of 
gladness. 


But oh! with what fierce joy he’d climb old Martha's 
window sill, 


When rushed, with wrathful howl, the storm, along the | 


groaning hill, 


And, when the fire-gleam arched the gloom, he raised | 


his little hand, 
And felt strange mystic impulses to grasp heaven's burn- 
ing brand, 


When Tom had come to riper years, he learned the 
weaving trade ; 
And in old Martha's garden-plot he wielded oft the 


spade ; 
To ply the bounding shuttle’s speed, he spent day's sunny 
hours, 


But early morn and dewy eve he'd dedicate to flowers. 








He watched with joy the brightening tints upon the 
rose’s crest, 

The rich blue deepening upon the violet’s lovely breast 

The opening bosom of tke pink, and Martha's favourit. 
lily, 

And-—sweetest pledge of summer hours—the smiling 
daffodilly. 


He gazed upon the dancing leaves as mute but living 
things, 

In breeze and sunshine fluttering with glorious glancing 
Wings; 

For the pale snow-drop’s early death he felt young 
friendship’s grief, 

And mourned an old acquaintance in sere autumn’; 
faded leat. 


The Robin knew his gentle step, and feared no danger 
nigh ; 

The grateful leveret looked on him with mild and fear. 
less eye ; 

he blackbird and the linnet came obedient to his calj__ 

He loved the bright, gay, fluttering things, and he was 
loved by all. 


Then woke the echoes of the heart, and impulse hig) and 
strong 
Burst from the fount of glorious thought in wild me. 
lodious song, 
He sung not—for he scarce had heard—of ceuquests and 
of wars, 
He sung of woods, and flowers, and streams, of sun. 
shine, and of stars, 
G. P. 
THE POETS HOME, 
It is not where Italian skies 
Spread their blue dome o'er land aud wave, 
Not where fresh dwellings proudly rise, 
O’er fallen Pompeii’s grave ; 
Yet many a lovely spot around 
Invites the wanderer’s steps to roam, 
And bee and bird, with murmuring sound, 
Float o’er the Poet’s Home. 


It is not in Chamouni’s vale, 
Where rifted pines swing in the blast ; 
And Alpine shepherds tell their tale 
Of avalanches past ; 
No mountains raise their summits high, 
Beside the spot we hold so dear ; 
Yet the free breeze comes rushing by, 
And heath-clad hills are near. 


The heath-clad hills! more beautiful, 
Because their paths have often been 

The resting-place of him, out Bard ; 
And many a dell between, 

Where flowers their fragravt leaves en wreath, 
And moss and lichens deck the sod,} 

Hath heard the Poet humbly breathe 
His prayer to Nature’s God! 


What recks he of the marble floor, 
Or radiance of the gay saloon ? 
That little nook beside the door, 
Where he can watch the moon, 
And view the radiant stars on high, 
All shining o’er his lowly home, 
Is dearer to the Poet’s eye 
Than earthly monarch’s dome ! 


Ah, though his thrilling voice is stern, 

To rouse th’ oppressed and slumbering crowd, 
Though thoughts within his bosom burn 

Of vengeance ’gainst the proud ; 
Go, mark, around his glad fireside, 

Youth’s blooming cheek and childhood fair ; 
Nor deem kind heaven hath denied 

Love's dearest blessing there ! 





WHERE IS THE MINSTREL’S FATHERLAND ? 


Where is the minstrel’s fatherland ? 
Where valour in each breast was flowing, 


Where wreaths for beauty’s brow were blowing, 


Where every noble heart was glowing 
With all that was holy and grand : 
There was my fatherland! 


How, then, was named the minstre]'s land ? 


Now, o'er the graves where her offspring sleeps, 


Oppressed “neath a foreign yoke, she weeps. 

Once did oaks round her their vigils keep, 

Their own—the free—the German land: 
This was my fatherland ! 


Why weeps the minstrel’s fatherland ? 

That to a fierce despot’s tyranny 

Her princes trembling bow the knee, 

Deaf to the call of the brave and tree, 

Unmindful of her high command : 
This mourns my fatherland ! 


Whom calls the minstrel’s fatherland ? 
To the unheeding gods she calls on high, 
Jn the thunders of her agony— 
For her champions—for her liberty— 
For retribution’s vengeful hand : 

These call my fatherland ! 


What would the minstrel’s fatherland ? 
Her oppressors she would lowly lay, 
Drive the fell blood-hound from his prey, 
And free, her children as ocean’s spray, 
Or tomb’d her barren sand : 

This would my fatherland ! 


And hopes the minstrel’s fatherland ¢ 

Ay! she hopes in the fair cause of right ; 

Hopes her sons will rouse them to the fight ; 

Trusts in the power of God’s vengeful might, 

And looks for aid from his just hand : 
Thence hopes my fatherland ! 


THE THRUSHES, 
Bg Douglas Jerrold. 
One eve, in balmy, budding May, 
A simple peasant stood, 
Beholding the declining day 
Fast sinking in the wood. 


Yet oftentimes, with restless look, 
He eyed a neighb’ring cot, 

A homestead in a bright, green nook, 
A happy, flow’ring spot. 

And as he gaz’d on that sweet place, 
That home of love and rest, 

His little boy, with laughing face 
Ran up with thrush’s nest. 


A nest with four bare little things, 
(It irks the heart to tell,) 

With not a feather on their wings— 
Scarce two days from the shell. 


The father cried, and seiz’d the prize— 
‘** Are you a son of mine ?” 

And then two tears of mod’rate size 
Did glisten in his eyne. 


“« And you would cage each little thrush, 
Its mother’s hope and joy ? 

I vow it almost makes me blush 
To own you for my boy! 


“ What! shut them from the sun and breeze, 


The greenwood and the glade ? 

Far, far away from flow’rs and trees, 
Within a prison’s shade ? 

‘** Now, Thomas, should some giant strong 
Put you in dungeon deep, 

Sure, sure, you'd think it very wrong, 
And droop, and waste, and weep ¢ 

‘* And, therefore, child, ‘tis bitter grief 
Your father’s breast assails 

Run, run, John Doe, the varmint thief, 
Is getting ’cross the pales.” 
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And down the parent flung the birds, 
Then tow'rds the cottage ran— 

And who shall tell the joyful words, 
With which ¢hey “ took their man ?” 


Now, may the gentle reader know 
Who Christian Tom did vex— 
The feeling soul was Richard Ree, 

Bailiff of Middlesex. 


When certain folks set up to teach, 
Their words by deeds we'd test; 

And always think, whene’er they preach, 
Of Roe and Thrush’s Nest. 


MY BROTHER. 

By Major Calder Campbell. 
Wake! the lark is up on high, 
Paying homage to the sky ; 
Flowerets shake their dewy heads ; 
Leverets leave their rushy beds ; 

Lambkins chase each other ; 
From its cage upon the wall, 
Hear’st thou not thy linnet's call ? 

Waken, gentle brother ! 


Wake! thy playmates are abroad, 
Comrades miss thee on the road, 
Where the merry pastime seems 
Lighter for thy lengthened dreams— 
They can find no other 
Half so fit for boyish fun, 
Agile leap, or manly run— 
Waken, gentle brother. 


Thou shalt never waken more! 
Sadly o’er our cottage door 
Droops the now-neglected vine, 
Taught by thee to twist and twine 
*Midst encircling roses ; 
Suns are bright, and skies are blue, 
But their joy comes not unto 
The grave, where thy repose is ! 


Thy gun is on the wall; beside, 
With reel unclaspt and lines untied, 
Thy fishing-rod hangs idle ; mute 
Is now the music of thy flute-— 
There it lies neglected ! 
Books and drawings, once thy pride, 
Are for ever thrown aside— 
DEATH hath all rejected ! 


In that IsLe, “ where no man died,’'® 
Thon hadst been its hope and pride, 
For thy intellect was fraught 
With the symmetry of thought ; 
And no guile could smother, 
In thy true and noble heart, 
That which is man’s better part— 
Thy holy love, my brother ! 


Hadst thou dwelt in DeLos’ isle, 
Thou hadst won fond Nature’s smile 
As her fairest, brightest child, 

With no stain of earth defiled, 

To shame such glorieus mother ; 
But thou wert mortal, and to death 
Hast resigned thy early breath— 

So, fare-thee-well, my brother ! 


POMPEII. 
Couched on a mossy bank—the western ray 
Paling in front—-my thoughts with the days of Eld— 
I winged the past with fancy, and beheld 
A city of Old Time. "Twas middle day. 
Temple and tenement—a proud array— 
Blazed in the earnest sun ; a river, filled 
With throngs of ships, majestic sweeping held 
By stately structures on its beauteous way ; 
And, doubled by the imitating wave, 
Religious fane and lofty battle tower 
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Crowded their splendours on the dazzled sight, 
It was a time of joy; master and slave 
Alike were gey 4 and maltitudes did pour 


Along the’ ringing streets, loud with delight. 


A day rolled by, methought. I looked again : 

The spacious amphitheatre was filled. 

] saw the lively Greek, of classic build— 

The swart Egyptian—the bold Roman, vain 

Of haughty looks, The gladiator, slain, 

Was lyiug on the sand, his heart’s blood spilled 

For cruel sport. I saw the victims killed 

By savage beasts; their bodies rent in twain. 

But, ah, that shriek !—that hurrying to and fro !— 
What meant they? What portend that sudden gloom— 
Those earthquakes, cinders, and that overthrow 

Of tenement and fane ?—The city’s doom ! 

Vesuvius had roused him from his slumber, 

Her gay career to close, her glittering days to number. 


Ages Were added to the past, The sun, 

As he had wont, blazed in the southern sky ; 
The violet breezes idly sauntered by ; 

The lavish vines did o’er the grey rocks run; 
Th’ exhausted fount was “ quiet as a nun.” 
But where had vanished arrogant Pompeii ? 
Forum and temple! tower and column high ! 
Where had her mansions, arches, sculptors gone * 
All, all weie buried in the darksome earth ! 
No more I heard the bustle of her streets, 

Her sounds of industry and noisy mirth ; 

I saw no mere her merchants and her fleets, 
hier triumphs, sports, processions, gaudery— 
But over her still grave, the grass grew rapidly. 


I looked again, when ages more had fled. 
A serf had struck his spade upon a stone. 
The stone was raised ; to learned men was shewn— 
To men of wealth and power—who, curious, sped, 
And cleared away the soil. Once more was shed 
Day’s light in hall and court; but there it shone 
O’er walls unpeopled, columns overthrown ! 
And there she sfan/s, the §* City of the Dead !”’ 
Her streets are desolate and silent now ! 
No more the Jawyer’s eloquence is cheered 
Within the Forum walls; no more the vow 
Of piety in holy fane is heard. 
Her greatness has departed all ; for aye her glory fied. 
Pompeii evermore must be the City of the Dead ! 

W. K. 

Our next division, is 


SONNETS, AND OTHER SMALL, DAINTY 
INDITINGS., 

The spring and summer months of the sub- 
joined charming and truly English Rural Calen- 
der, kept inthe midland counties, were published 
ina former Number. 

AUGUST. 
Throned on some lawny hillock or cool height, 
With many-coloured mosses, ancle deep, 
Bedding a spot where poésy might keep 
A holiday from care, in want's despite, 
And nurse her darling fancies for the light ;— 
Oh, beautiful the picture, from that steep, 
Of fields of yellow corn that, ripening, sleep 
In the warm sun, all golden with his light! 
Gaze—as the month advances—gaze again 
Upon that glowing landscape, and the crowd 
Of white skirts gleaming in the ruddy grain— 
How beautiful the scene !—And, oh! the lond 
And spirit-stirring shout of “ Harvest home !” 
That peals upon the breeze whichever way we roam! 


SEPTEMBER. 
Tis nutting time !—off where the hazels grow, 
With book and satchel, with a bounding tread ! 
Off to the quiet of the wood and mead, 
And tear rich clusters from the laviah bough! 
Shades of my boyhood’s years! amid the glow 
Of ripened fruits my longing footsteps lead ! 


' 
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Haste to some sunny orchard plot, and plead. 
Plead there with care for my enjoyment. Now, 
Autumn has swept her pencil o'er the trees, 

And left a golden stain. Hedge-rows are fair 
(Fringing old lanes—round green and “ cotted leas”) 
With hip and haw, the blackberry and sloe. 

Lovely the moon, with bright flowers everywhere, 
Sweet the new song of redbreast warbling low. 


OCTOBER. 
The swallow leaves us for a sunvier sky, 
And birds that quit more northern climes appear ; 
Stock-doves are heard amid the beechwoods sere, 
Voicing their quietude enchantingly ; 
Rooks to their nest-trees in the rookery 
Return again; and, on the shining air, 
That tiny aeronaut—the gossamer— 
Launches his web, and journeys merrily, 
Stroll down the leaf-strewn lane, and on some stile, 
Hacked with the rustic’s knife, seat ye awhile, 
And watch the husbandman diffuse his seed 
Over the ruddy ficild ;—’tis sweet to me! 
The berried hedge-row and the yellow tree, 
Have charms as yet, though flowers and leaves be dead. 


Our next specimens shall be feminine. In- 
deed, from the cheerful sweetness of the Soxg of 
the Bees, and the pathos and elegance of The 
Floweret, the reader will easily divine their 
feminine origin. I 
SONG OF THE BEES. 
Away! for the heath-flowers’ pendent bells 
Are heavy With honied dew ; 
And the cowslip buds, in their sunny dells, lon 
Are bright with a golden hue. ced 
We spread to the breeze our gossamer wings, 
And a busy task is ours, 
To hover around in airy rings, 
And sip from the sweetest flowers, 
When weary, we lie on the fragrant breast 
Of the rose, ere its charms decay; 
And, cradled in beauty, one moment rest, 
Then spread our light wings, and away! 
We climb up the clover-bud’s slender stem, 
Aud o’er its sweet blossoms linger : 
For the honey-dew lies like a precious gem 
On a fair giri’s taper finger. 
Drowsily humming our cheerful song, 
Till the air echoes back the measure, 
O’er meadow and mountain we speed along, 
To gather the golden treasure. 
Were man’s life as useful and gay as ours, 
Oh, he would be bless’d indeed ; 
But whilst we are sipping the sweetest flowers, 
He rests On a noisome weed. 
Clifton. 


for 
ast 


LAVINIA. 


THE FLOWERET. 
Beside a little crystal stream 
That gurgled through a dell, 
An humble tloweret raised its head, 
And, oh, I loved it well. 


It ne’er had been where gorgeous flowers 
Exposed themselves to view; 
But all unknown to vulgar pomp, 
The little floweret grew. I 


With fond delight I gazed, as spring son 
Breathed o’er its tender form ; gla 
And dreamed of summer suns and skies, tho 
Nor thought of blight and storm. hac 


I gave it shelter from the blast ; Ma 
I watched its beauties spread ; not 
I watered it with tender care ; 
Removed each noxious weed. 


But, ah, my tender floweret drooped 
Ere spring’s last mouth had flown ! 

I loved it more while languishing, 
And made it all my own. 
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This, too, was vain; and 60 was hope, 
Though thinking on the best. 

Decay has done his work—and now 
My floweret is at rest. 


No mark betrays its resting-place ; 
Its fate is known to few ; 

But dear to me is still the spot 
Where once my floweret grew. 


TO THE EARLY SPEEDWELL. 


Sweet little flower! with deepest grief opprest, 

[ still can bind thee to my aching breast ; 

And, though my heart be agonized with Care, 
Still thou wilt find a ready welcome there. 

Hope of the summer, pride of early spring, 

May genial breezes ever round thee fling 

Their fragrance! Though unnoticed, unconfest, 
Thou seemst to me a joyous, heaven-born guest, 
Or the bright offspring of some fairy clime 

That mocks the self-destroying flight of Time. 
When wintry winds have ceased their fierce career, 
And life revives with the reviving year, 

The sprightly lark, on dew-bespangled wings, 
Mounts upon ether’s balmy breast, and sings. 
Thou seem’st to me a charm from on high, 

To woo ihe spring from yon bright-beaming sky, 
To tell how coming summer's genial reign 

Shall deck the forests in their pride again, 


In lyrical and popular poetry, we have wares | 
for all tastes. Our wallet is as diversely stored 
as that of Autolychus ; but, as Yarrow is a name | 
long consecrated to song, we shall give it pre- | 
cedence, | 
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With my knapsack and gold I am hastening home, 

And deep thrilling thoaghts o’er my glad bosom come; 
For my heart still hath elung to that heaven-guarded spot, 
Like the woodbine that twines round my own little cot. | 


_ [have gazed on the dark eyes of southern climes 5 


But sweeter my Mary's blue melting eye shines ; 
And queens and queens’ daughters L’ll reckon as naught, 
When she welcomes me back to my own little cot, 
And my children shall clasp me, and, lisping, implore, 
And I'll promise them too, that I'll wander no more ; 
And the meed of my perils, the gold I have brought, 
Will make the hearth smile in my own little cot. 
dD. 

If our next song prove much less stirring than 
it might have done a quarter of a century since, 
it will, at least, to many give back an echo of 
what wont to set patriot hearts a-throbbing, and 
the table in a roar. 

SONG. 
Tune—‘ Lady Home's Jig." 
CHORUS. 

Oh, up wi’ the thistle sae sturdy an’ true, 

The harp o’ green Erin, an’ England’s rose too, 

And ho! for our lads wi’ the kilts and cockades, 

And their braw plaided chiefs wi’ their bonnets 0” blue ! 


John Bull’s a guid freend at your back ony day, 

Nane braver than Pat to encounter the fray, 

And Sawney gets dour when his back’s at the wa’, 

And Donald will fight while a plade she can traw. 
Then up wi’ the thistle, &c, 


The Frenchmen thought weel to hae banged us langsyne, 


_ And wee Bonnyparté had made up his min’ 


| To treat us like slaves, and to cuff us at will ; 


SONG. 
Air—“ The Dowie Dens o° Yarrow. 
I’ve tried to sing the deeds o’ war, 
Of Hieland feud and Border foray, 
And fain my feckless harp wad dare 
Sometimes to sound auld Scotland's glory. 
But Scotland needs nae harp like mine, 
To sing her houms and heights sae airy— 
Yet, grudge me nut, you powers divine, 
One. strain to please my artless Mary. 


The corn waves rich on Lammas day ; 
Sweet flowers the thorn on Beltane morrow ; 
The rose bud scents the breeze o’ May | 
That sweeps the sunny dells 0’ Yarrow ;— 
But Mary’s smile is sweeter far 
Than all that’s fair, my muse can gather, 
Brighter than morning’s dewy car, 
Or sunblink on the purple heather, 


I pu’ed the rose to deck her hair, 
The gleids o’ dew shone on its blossom, 
I pu’ed the snow-drop fresh and fair, 
To droop upon her heaving bosom. 
Oh, sing! my harp, the charms o’ love, 
While dreams 0” bliss and youtheid tarry ! | 
And grant me still, ye powers above, 
One strain to please my artless Mary! 
J. MURRAY. | 


Here comes, next, a song of that plain, whole- | 
some, unpretending English cast, which wont to | 
gladden the hearts of our simple ancestors, in | 
those middle ages after the old minstrel ballads | 
had ceased to charm, and before Byron and | 
Moore had smitten lyre and harp to loftier but — 
hot more natural or pathetic strains. | 


SONG.—MY OWN LITTLE COT. 

I have been in the field when the red blood was spilled, 
I have been at the feast when the red wine was filled ; 
But in camp and in hall I have never forgot 





The peaceful delights of my own little cot. 


But we drubbed his brigades, and we're free Britons still. 
Then up wi’ the thistle, &c, 


The Bear o° the North wad right fain set his paw 
| On our fine sugar plantins and islands sae braw, 


And Jonathan girns and throws jibes owre the main ; 
But we've cuffed them afore, and we'll cuff them again, 
Then up wi’ the thistle, &c. 


The nations around us oft grumble awee, 


_ To see little Britain sit queen o° the sea; 
| But they daurna speak out—for they’ve tried us afore, 


And we proved ourselves victors the hale warld o'er. 
Then up wi' the thistle, &c. 


The Frenchmen may sing owre their raisins and wine, 
The Germans may chant o’ the Danube and Rhine, 
The Spaniards may snuff an’ look proud as may be— 
But, oh, the blue bonnets o’ Scotland for me! 

Then up wi’ the thistle sae sturdy and true, 

The harp o’ green Erin, and England's rese too, 

And ho! for our lads wi’ the kilts and cockades, 

And their braw plaided chiefs wi’ their bonnets o’ blue ! 

JAMES MuRRAY. 

We cannot say much for the following song, 
save that it is in season, The author has, pro. 
bably, been spoiled for a popular bard, by read- 
ing Horace and Theocritus in the original. 


A HARVEST 80NQ. 
Crown my board with blooming posies ! 
Crown it, all ye powers above ! 
Deck it round with heaps of roses ! 
Crown it too with happy love ! 
Let the generous wine go round— 
Fill it to the very brim! 
Welcome each warm heart around— 
Here's a flowing health to him ! 
Crown my board with fruits in season— 
With the luscious peach and pear ! 
Flow of soul and feast of reason— 
May no jealous heart be here ! 
Let the generous wine go round— 
Fill it to the very brim ! 
Welcome each warm heart around. 
Here’s a flowing health to him ¢ 
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Here's a fowiog tealth to him ! 
Crown my board with smiles and fone 
Glances from the fair one’s é 
Sure these eyes are love's own 
Causing lover’s pains and sighs. 
Let the generous wine go round— 
Fill it to the very brim! 
Welcome each warm heart around— 
Here's a flowing health to him ! 
B. 
Our next lyrics belong to the school of Tanna- 
hill and the Etterick Shepherd. The author of 
the first song is a young hand-loom weaver in 
the country, who has had little more education 
than appears to come to all Scottish rustics from 
the atmosphere of their hills and glens, and the 


genial influences of their cottage firesides. 


EV mane’ DEWY HOUR. 
Air—* Roslin Castle.” 
When rosy day far in the west has vanish’d frae the 


scene, 

And gloamin spreads her mantle grey owre lake and 
mountain green ; 

When yet the darklin’ shades o’ mirk but ha’flens seem to 
lower— 

How dear to love and beauty is the e’ening’s dewy hour ! 


When down the burnie’s wimpling course, amid the hazel 
shade 

The robin chants his vesper sang, the cushat seeks the 
glade; 

When bats their drowsy vigils wheel round eldrich tree 
and tower— 

Be’t mine to meet the lass I loe at e’ening’s dewy hour. 


When owre the flower-bespangled sward the flocks have 
ceased to stray, 

And maukin steals across the lawn beneath the twilight 

Then, oh! how dear, frae men apart, in glen or wood. 
land bower, 

To meet the lass we dearly loe at e’ening’s dewy hour! 


The ruddy morn has charms ’enow, when from the glowin 
sky, 
The sun on rival beauties smiles wi’ gladness in his eye ; 
But, oh! the softer shaded scene has magic in its power, 
Which cheers the youthful lover's heart at e’ening’s dewy 
hour. 
SONG.—MUIRLAND PEGGY. 
My Peggy dwalt in yonder howe 
Whar grows the birk sae bonny, O ; 
And whar the burnie rins unseen, 
An’ scarcely heard by ony, O 


My Peggy she was young an’ fair, 

An’ meek as ony lammy, 0; 

An’ aye she toil’d, an’ aye she span, 
To keep her puir auld mammy, O. 
When wintry winds were roarin’ loud, 
An’ days sae cauld an’ cloudy, O; 

My tartan plaid | owre me a 
An’ cross’d the hill to Peggy, O 


But lanely now I cross the hill, 
An’ dowie rins my doggie, O ; 

He kens his master’s heart is ad 
An’ mourns wi’ him for Peggy, O 


The cauld grave now is Peggy's bed, 
Her curtains are the willow, .O ; 


The, green grasa now her coveriet, 
gtey her pillew, O. 
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Thae waters may come back again,’ Lilaitess + 4 


An’ jaw up owre the craigie, O; até bes 

But ne'er, until axy heart ‘be stilt; basqe bods 
Will I forget my Pegey, 0. ¢ 6H6l duasangy 

O08 his Byres 

We shall close this division with to 


3 
A JAMAICA CHANT, _ 


Nigger was so berry glad 
’Cos him de ’prentice ; 

Him tink him neber more make sad, 
Cos him de ’prentice. 


Massa, him look berry glum, 
’Cos make de ’prentice ; 
Say, no more tobac and rum, 

*Cos he de ’prentice. 


Den him soon great money come, 
Pay for de ’prentice ; 

Massa laf; him cock him thumb, 
Say teach de ’prentice. 


Massa den make Sambo work, 
*Cos him de ’prentice; 

Call him scoundrel, say much lurk, 
Now him de ’prentice. 


Make him do great, double ting, 
*Cos him de ’prentice ; 

Give no eat, no dance, no sing, 
Cos him de ’prentice. 


Ben him tick, him leab him die, 
’Cos him de prentice : 

Dinah’s pickaninnies cry, 
Now her de ’prentice, 


Massa d em, him no care, 
Dem not de ’prentice ; 
Dinah sorry ; massa swear 
No time de ’prentice. 


Nigger come, him berry old, 
Him learn de ’prentice. 

Massa hate him, much him scold, 
Send mil/* de prentice. 

Nigger now him bow him down, 
Cos him de ’prentice ; 

Massa floggy, much him frown, 
Make beast de ’prentice. 


White man say, “ Two year make free,” 
Tell laf de 'prentice ; 

Nigger know him den dead be, 
’Cos him de ’prentice. 

It may be true, and we fervently trust it is, 
that negro-men will not need to sing to this tune 
much longer; but the above deserves to be re- 
corded as a lay of the olden time, as we still 
keep in mind “the Jew’s Daughter,” though 
Jewesses no longer drown little Christian boys in 
draw-wells, or boil them in caldrons. 








LOYAL POEMS; OR, CORONATION LAYS. 
SONG. 
Air—“ Caledonia.” 
Scotland's hills are bonny hills, a’ clad wi’ heather bells, 
And music warbles in the rills that sport adown her 
And there be glens in fair Scotland where foe hath nerer 
been, 
And wild and free we'll keep them yet: for our geod 
Queen ! 


Oh, wad she crose the Tweed some day, our Scottish flee 
to view 

Our fairy lakes and streamlets grey, lone ales and mown 
tains blue, 

And see auld Scotland’s goodly bands, wi’ belt and buckle 
sheen, 


In proud array come forth to greet thetr fatr young QUaR! 
* Treadmill, « , 0a SS f all noms 
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for Scotland has her clansmen brave that bear the targe 


i. spend their-dearest blood to save their own 
romantic land ; 
andithey would leave their hills of mist, and glens of 


Fe se a living bulwark round their fair young Queen. 


And Scotland has her yeomen leal, and stalwart loons 


any des like willow wands their steel when mustered 
on the leas 

And should a foe invade our soil, no braver band I ween 

Would fight beneath the banners broad of eur young 
Queen. 


And Scotland boasts her lovely ones—a beauteous train 
are they ; 

But much she mourns her tuneful sons, young bards and 
miustrels grey ; 

For those that waked her sweetest lyres sleep ’neath the 
turf so green— 

We've few to sing the welcome now of our young Queen. 


We've heard of merry England's scenes, and trusty souls 
are there, — 

And Erin boasts her green demesnes, rich woods, and 
prospects fair ; 

But Scotland boasts her rugged hills where freemen aye 
have been— 

Oh, come, and let us dote on thee, our fair young Queen. 


MEPH. IN LONDON. 
Mephistopheles perched on a pinnacle point, 
On the 28th of June; 
His cock-tail wriggled in every joint, 
Like the wires of a fiddle in tune. 
Half the point was enough for Meph ; 
A pickled-faced sprite on t’other half, 
With a leering eye, and a sneering lip, 
Stood side by side with his devilship. 
And all around was a merry sound 
Of laughter, shout, and singing ; 
The bells from a thousand spires around 
Their joyous peala were flinging: 
For the day when the Queen of our Isles was crowned, 
Through time its flight was winging, 
“Ha! Peri, my boy, d’ye hear, d’ye see,” 
Quoth the fiend to the devil-cyed sprite, 
“The buzz of a nation’s mummery, 
The waving bonnets, the looks of glee >” 
Quoth the sprite—’Tis John Bull's loyalty— 
’Twill pall on his stomach ere night.” 
The pomp is passing ; the sunshine dancing 
On stole, and plume, and diamond glancing ; 
And Peers from their well-bred eyes look out 
With a gracious smile on the rabble rout ; 
Aud wondering Peeresses simper that thus 
Such things as these can state at * us ;” 
And aldermen smile that the lower class 
Shoald ungrudgingly shout as their bellies pass ; 
And bishops smile such things to see 
As the world’s pomp wed to sanctity ; 
And ambassadors smile at Bull's meek eye, 
As his bread-tax glitters in diawonds by. 
Quoth Meph—*‘ Now, shake your -ides, my Lord, 
Shade of the princely Perigord ;* 
Yon fordling, beetle-browed, d’ye mark, 
‘With an eye that looks, Let no dog bark ;” 
A legislator from the womb, 
His dogs and he have common doom ; 
agh well his solemn bearing suits 
With England's legislator grave, 
might have served the brates, 
For all the difference Nature gave. 
- And mark you round and gracious face, 
Pat type of Oligarchic grace ; 
: las of exhaustless hoard, 
Vitellius of the groaning board ; 





4 Ok 
‘post. pronounces all French nouns as Charles F: 
nounced them, like an Englishoran. - — 
NO, LVIt,—VOL, V. 


He'd spurn.thé-poor man shiveriag Myer owes) 
And never dried an erphan’s téat goo)! yo) Fome 
Yet wears_he,cendescention’s amile’ «»)) oc! worl 
Upon his ready lip the-whiley) suo 1» sx oovi 
As myrinds hail the bread-tax gold), «++! 
Glistening amid his garments’ foldy | | # 

And he, you priest, incarnate Ged) 9 ons /! 
How meekly does he Kiss the red: « . >! 

That drives him, warm with holy love 

Aud longings after worlds above, 

To add one foam-beill to the tide 

Of earthly pomp and heartless pride !* 

Quoth Tally—* Oh, nothing can match his humility, 
Bat his love for the poor, and mankind's gullibility.” 
The pomp hath passed. “Away, away, 

To the chequered arch of the rich abbaye ! 

Where we may see, unseen the while, 

The Bible and the holy oil, 

And the saintly mummer, in mockery stand, 

To pray amid the jewelled band, 

And try, with solemn farce of face, 

To make the Devil and God embrace.”’ 





Cyrus. 


CORONATION SONNET. 
The old roofs shook with the imperial peal | 

Of chant and music; and the hanghty crowd 

Of priests and peers in weakness rose up proud, 
Shouting until the curved towers did ree). 

I heeded not their feigned or frantic zeal : 

The shade of Freedom o’er the pageant bow e ¢ 

Blind with false glitter, deaf with uproar loud, 
They saw not—but my inmost soul did feel 

The beautiful contempt unfiercely beaming 
Over her pensive visage, when the air 

Glistened, as all the coronets up-gieaming, 

The nobles crowned themselves.—Oh, sad despair ! 
Paled the bright vision, vanishing it sighed, 
When the paid commoners base plaudits cried. 

The materials of our varied Feast are still far 
from being exhausted ; but we must change our 
hand and check our pride for the present. To 
_ Pan we offer apology for withholding his sylvan 

tribute. The Wooed-god is, however, neither 
| forgotten nor unappreciated. We are also com- 
| pelled to defer some elegant and classic trans- 
| lations from the Italian and German, and also 
several poems which the countrymen of Burns, 
Allan Cunningham, and Sir Alexander Boswell, 
will still prize, although we regret to see the 
| English public fast losing their Scottish taetes, no 
longer sustained by Sir Walter Scott and the 
temporary vogue of everything Caledonian. We 
shall, however, venture to try them with this 
production of the Scottish comic muse :— 








HIGHLAND BIOGRAPRY. 


NO. I.—BRUMMEL M’RORY. 
By David Vedder, 
His honour the laird, in pursuit of an heiress, 
Has squandered his money in London and Paris; 
His creditors gloom, while the black-legs are laughin’ : 
The Gauger’s the mightiest man in the clachan ! 





Our worthy incumbent is wrinkled and auld, 

And whiles taks a drappie to haud ont the cauld; 
Syne wraps himself rouad in his auld tartan rachan ; 
The Gauger’s the mightiest man in the clachan ! 


The Dominie toils like a slave a’ the week, 

And, although he’s a dungeon o’ Latin an’ Greek, 
He hasna three stivers te clink in his spleuchan - 
The Gauger’s the mightiest man in the clachan | 
The Doctor's a gentleman learned an’ braw, — 
But his outlay is great, and his income is sma’ ; 
Disease is unknown in the parish of Strachan : 
The Gauger's the happiest wan in the clachan ‘ 
3U 
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Auld Johnnie M’Nab was a bien bonnet-laird, 
Six acres he had, with a house and a yard ; 

But now. he’s a dyvor, wi’ birling and wauchin’: 
The Gauger's the wealthiest man in the clachan ! 


‘The wedl-:cented barber, wha meli’d wi’ the gentry, 
‘The walking gazette for the half o’ the kintra— 


His jokes have grown stale, for they ne’er excite laughin’: 


The Gauger’s the wittiest man in the clachan! 


‘The drouthy auld Smith, with his jest and his jeer, 
|1as shrunk into naught since the Gauger came heve ; 
The lang-gabbit Tailor’s as mute as a maukin: 

The Gauger’s the stang o’ the trump in the clachan ! 


()n Sunday, the Gauger’s sae trig an’ sae dashin’, 
The model, the pink, an’ the mirror o’ fashion ; 

ile cleeks wi’ the minister’s daughter, I trow; 

An’ they smirk i’ the laft in a green-cushioned pew. 


At meetings, whenever the Bailie is preses, 
He takes his opinion in difficult cases ; 
‘The grey-headed elders invariably greet him ; 


And brewster-wives beck when they happen to meet him. 


The Bedral, wha howffs up the best in the land, 
Aye cracks to the Gauger wi’ bonnet in hand— 
‘Tho’ cauld, wi’ his asthma, is sair to be dreaded, 
ile wil/, in his presence, continue bare-headed. 


At dredgies an’ weddings, he’s sure to be there, 

\nd either is in, or sits next to the chair ; 

\t roups an’ house-heatings, presides at the toddy, 
An’ drives hame at night in the factor’s auld noddy. 


At Yule, when the daft-days are fairly set in, 
A ploy without him wadna be worth a pin; 
ile opens ilk ball wi’ the toast o’ the parish, 
An’ trips, like Narcissus, sae gaudy an’ gairish. 


An’ when he’s defunct, an’ is laid i’ the yird, 

His banes maunna mix wi’ the mere vulgar herd, 
{n the common kirk-yard ; but be carried in style, 
An’ buried deep, deep in the choir, or the aisle. 


| (Critic.)—“ Pray who is this rare one? The auther’s to 


| 


| % An’ as for his ancestors—<sir, by your leave, 


{ 


blame— 
He should told us, long since, of his lineage and name.” 
( Author.) —“ A truce with your strictures—don’t rave} 
my story ; | 
If I must tell his name, it is Brummel M'Rory. 


| There were GRANTS in the garden wi? Adam an’ Eve; 


Now, Brummel held ¢his an apocrypha! lore— 


| But he traced up his fathers to Malcolm Canmore,” 


An’ they had been warriors, an’ chieftains, an’ lairds, 


_ An’ they had been reivers, an’ robbers, an’ cairds ; 
_ They had filled every grade, from a chief to a vassal; 


But Mac had been Borrisdale’s ain dunniwassel, 


The chief an’ M’Rory had hunted together, 

They had dined i’ the Ha’house, an’ lunched on the 
heather ; 

M’Rory had shaved him, an’ pouthered his wig— 

My certie ! no wonder M’Rory was big! 


| When Borrisdale sported his jests after dinner, 


M’Rory guffaw’d like a laughing “ hyenar,” 
An’ thundered applause, an’ was ready to swear 
‘Such peautiful jesting she neffer did haar.” 


When Borrisdale raised a young regiment called  jocal,” 
An’ pibrochs an’ fifes made the mountains seem vocal, 
M’Rory was aye at his post i’ the raw, 

An’ was Captain, an’ sergeant, an’ corplar an’ a’! 


An’ he drilled the recruits wi’ his braw yellow stick, 
Wi’ the flat o’ his sword he gied mony a lick : 


_ An’ in dressing the ranks he had never been chidden ; 


An’ he dined wi’ the Cornel whene’er he was bidden. 
Ou his patron’s estate he was principal actor, 
Gamekeeper an’ forester, bailie an’ factor : 

An’ mony a poacher he pu’ed by the lugs, 

An’ mony a hempie he set i’ the jougs ! 

But Borrisdale gaed to the land o’ the leal, 


_ An’ his country was bought by a nabob frae Keel ; 
_ So they made Rory a Gauger, sae trig an’ sae gairishe~ 
_ An’ now he’s the mightiest man i’ the parish ! 
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Beronre the critics have closed their learned | 
remarks upon the four large volumes already | 


collected, Lord Brougham will have furnished 


| 


rich and ample materials for a fifth volume—and | 


one in season. 


He will then have concluded the 
ost brilliant and powerful, and, as true reform- 


ers and philanthropists must emphatically feel, | 
_ that this or that speech or letter shall be smother- 
in this memorable Session, memorable not more | 


the most usefulsession of his Parliamentary career. 


‘or the imbecility of the Government, than for 
ihe supineness or wavering of many of the pro- 
tessed Liberal leaders, he has done much to an- 
ihilate slavery in the west, while, in the east, 
/e@ alone has strangled the monster in its cradle. 
in relation to Canada, Lord Brougham has 
ivaintained those free principles which give the 
british Constitution all its value, and which have 
not found one other advocate among those claim- 
ag to be the political descendants of Chatham 


and Fox. 


ing public evils, and denouncing whether the 
faults or the short-comings of Ministers, place 
their patrons or paymasters obviously in the 
wrong, and give the lie to their own predictions. 
‘The paltriness of this conduct in the guardians 
of the public press, surpasses, if possible, its dis- 
honesty. Are orders issued from Downing Street 


ed ?—or is the matter quietly left to the servile 
instincts of those interested? It signifies little ; 
Lord Brougham’s voice in this country can ne 


| more be stifled than his intellect can be extin- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


A supplementary volume, or the publication of | 
the important speeches delivered during the | 


present Session, in some form, becomes the more 
needful, from some of the conductors of the Minis- | 


| 


terial journals having, with equal good faith and | 


guished, or his good name and usefulness to the 
people whispered away, by pertinacious musre- 
presentation and calumny. 

The chief object of our former article upon 
these speeches, was to shew in what manner; 
and upon what principle of difference, Lord 
Brougham had thrown down the gauntlet to 
his late official colleagues. His challenge ” 
them to shew in what he had changed © 
swerved from his life-long opinions, has been, #° 
far as we notice, prudently declined, The #ig- 
nal has probably been given, in some instances, 
to maintain a discreet silence; while we 


respect to the public, omitted all notice of those | hope that, in honester quarters, the advocates 


of Lord Brougham’s addresses which, in expos- | have thrown wp the hopeless case, The BF 
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alone has made a small nibble, with less | 


its accustomed ability, but. in compens- 


on, with exceeding good-will to the office. 


Admitting that Lord Brougham were that in- 
consistent politician, that bitter-minded, vindic- 
tive man, wherever old principles abjured, and 
old friends deserted, are concerned, which The 
Examiner alleges, one would expect, at this par- 
ticular juncture, and from that particular quar- 
ter, more sympathy, more congeniality, and, 
gs it were, community of feeling, than is dis- 
played towards a brother in change and in 
adversity. From the Government, or its openly 


gooredited organs, the public did expect some | 
attempt at vindication—some effort, either to | 
explain, or, at all events, to deny, many of the | 
preliminary statements in Lord Brougham’s | 
book. It would have stood the Ministry in good | 


stead at this time to have been able to demon- 
strate to “ the rude truculent democracy,” that 
they were the same zealous Reformers in 1838, 
which they professed themselves to be, or allowed 
their heralds to proclaim them, in 1834; and 
that Lord Brougham, in deserting and opposing 
them throughout this, and partly in the last Ses- 
sion, had abandoned the cause of Reform and 
joined the Tories. The public conduct of Lord 
Brougham is, however, a matter of notoriety, of 
which every man who reads a newspaper can 
take cognizance ; but upon the private transac- 
tions referred to in the prefaces to his speeches, 
the gratitude which he says was expressed to 
him by the Cabinet Ministers, while he either 
absented himself from Parliament in compliance 
with their request, or kept silence, where his 
speech would have been detection, exposure, 
contempt, and ruin—the public did expect ex- 
planation ; a reason given, or a denial made. 
The fair assumption is, that no valid reason can 
be given; and, asdenial is impossible, strict silence 
on those delicate Cabinet matters is the part of 
discretion, however repugnant it may be to the 
manly feelings of the noble parties concerned. 
We can also understand, that the Ministers have 
had their hands too full of Lord Brougham in 
Parliament, to have had opportunity or taste for 
adjusting old private scores. They may get 
time in a not improbably approaching season of 
leimre and retirement. 

Lord Brougham’s work, as we formerly inti- 
mated, opens rather abruptly with a short gene- 
ral preface, containing those valuable observa- 
tions on the legitimate objects of party connexion 
quoted in our last Number. The first volume 
contains the speeches on the trials of the Hunts 
and Drakard ; the whole of the speeches in the 
case of Queen Caroline, and those libel cases con- 
nected with it; those on Commerce and Manu- 
faetures, arising from Mr Brougham’s opposition 
‘0 the Orders in Council; and the speeches on 
Manufactures and Agricultural Distress, delivered 
in the severe times which followed the peace. 


The volume concludes with a History of the so- 


called Holy Alliance, and a sketch of Lord 
lereagh, and the Emperor Alexander, with 


which the speech against the unprincipled inter- 
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ference of the Holy Allies with the affairs of Spain 
is prefaced. Before coming to this remarkable 
oration, we shall take a short extract from & 
speech upon extravagant Army Estimates, made 
in support of an amendment moved by Mr Cal- 
craft in 1816, to reduce the vote for the House- 
hold Troops, from the extravagant sum of 
£385,276: 9:6 to £192,638: 4:9, 

I stand forward to take up the gauntlet which has thus 
been thrown down; and [ affirm that the more minutely 
you scrutinize the several items of this bill brought in 
against the country, the wore objectionable you will find 
them, TI object, in the first place, altogether, to the large 
force of Guards which it is intended to keep up; and 
even protest, though that is a trifle in comparison, but I 
do protest against the new-fangled k'rench name of House-~ 
hold Troops, under which they are designated—a name 
borrowed from countries where this portion of the na- 
tional force is exclusively allotted to protect the Prince 
against a people in whom he cannot trust—is the ap- 
| pointed meaus given him to maintain his arbitrary power 
| —-is the very weapon put into his hands to arm him 

against the liberties of his country. However appropriate 
| the appellation may be there, it cannot be endured in this 
nation, where the Sovereign ought never to have any 
reason for distrusting his subjects, and never can be en- 
trusted with any force except that which the defence of 
| his people requires, But the name is of far less import- 
_ance than the thing. Has the noble Lord® made out 
anything like a case for raising the amount of this force 
to more than double of what it was in 1791? . . . 
It has indeed been said that 2400 of the Guards are des 
tined for France, where I suppose the army of occupa- 
tion is required, in order to demonstrate how tranquil 
our famous negotiators have left the whole Continent— 
how perfectly successful—how absolutely final—the grand 
settlement of all Europe is, upon which we so greatly 
plume ourselves, and upon which, above all, the political 
reputation of the noble Lord is built. But suppose | 
pass over this, and do not stop to ask what reason there 
can be for these 2400 men being Guards, and not simply 
troops of the line—those troops required to maintain our 
final and conclusive settlement, and enforce the profounc 
tranquillity in which Europe is everywhere enwrapt; 
suppose | admit, for argument sake, and in my haste to 
get at the main question, that these 2400 Guards may be 
necessary—what is to be said of all the rest? There 
remain no less than 7600 to account for. What reason 
has been assigned, what attempt ever made by the noble 
Lord, to assign a reason why 3600 more Gaards should 
be wanted more than in Mr Pitt’s celebrated establish. 
mentin 1792? I desire, however, to have this explained 
—I demand the ground for this enormous augmentation 
of what you call your “* Household Force”—I have a right 
to know why this increase is called for—I call for the 
reason of it, and the reason I will have, Deduct all 
you require, or say you require, for France; what has 
happened since Mr Pitt’s time to justify you in nearly 
doubling the number of the Guards? That is the ques. 
tion, and it must be answered to Parliament and to the 
country—answered, not by vague generalities—by af- 
fected anxiety for discussion—by shallow pretences of 
desire to have the fullest investigation—by blustering 
defiances to vus—and swaggering taunts that we dare not 
investigate. We do investigate—we do advance to the 
conflict—we do go into the details—we do enter upon the 
items one by one ; and the first that meets us on the very 
threshold, and as soon as we have planted a foot upon it, 
is this doubling of the Guards. Then how do yuu de. 
fend that? Where is the ground for it? What is there 
to excuse it or toexplain? Mr Pitt found 4000 enough 
in 1792.then what is there to make 7600 wanting 
now? . .. . . Jacobinism, the bugbear of 1792, 
has for the past six years and more never been even 
named. I doubt if allusion to it has been made in this 
| House, even in a debate upon a King’s speech, since Mr 
_ Pitt’s death. And to produce a Jacobin, or a specimen 


—® Lord Castlereagh. 
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of any other kindred tribe, would; 1 verily believe, at 
this time of day,‘ vaffle the skill and the perseverance of 
the most industrious and most zealous collector of polit- 
ical curiosities, to be found in the whole kingdom. 
WVhat; then, is the danger—what the speculation upon 
some possible and expected, hut non-existing risk—which 
wakes it necessary at this time to augment the force ap- 
plied:to preserve the peace of the metropolis? Bat I 
fear there are far other designs in this measure, than 
merely to preserve a peace which no man living can have 
the boldness to contend is in any danger of being broken, 
and no man living can have the weakness really to be 
apprehensive about. Empty show, vain parade, will ac- 
count for the array being acceptable in some high quar- 
ters; in others, the force may be recommended by its 
tending to increase the powers of the executive govern- 
ment, and extend the influence of the prerogative. In 
either light, it is most disgustfal, most hateful to the eye 
of every friend of his country, and every one who loves 
the Constitution—all who have any regard for public 
liberty, and all who reflect on the burthens imposed upon 
the people. 


In allusion to an argument employed by Lord 
Castlereagh for maintaining the whole force, 
Mr Brougham said— 


Il am now speaking the language of the noble Lord’s 
argument, and not of my own. He holds it to be unfair 
towards the Guards that they should be reduced, after 
eminently meritorious service—he connects merit with 
the military state—disgrace, or at least slight, with the 
loss of this station, He holds the soldier to be preferred, 
rewarded, and distinguished, who is retained in the 
army—him to be neglected or ill-used, if not stigma- 
tized, who is discharged. His view of the Constitution 
is, that the capacity of the soldier is more honourable 
and more excellent than that of the citizen. According 
to his view, therefore, the whole army has the same 
right to complain with the Guards. But his view is 
not my view; it is not the view of the Constitution ; it 
is not the view which I can ever consent to assume as 
just, and to inculcate into the army by acting as if it 
were just. I never will suffer it to be held out as the 
principle of our free and popular government, that a 
man is exalted by being made a soldier, and degraded 
by being restored to the rank of a citizen. I never 
will allow it to be said, that, in a country blessed 
by having a civil and not a military government, by 
enjoying the exalted station of a constitutional mon- 
urchy, and not being degraded to that of a_ mili- 
tary despotism, there is any pre-eminence whatever in 
the class of citizens which bears arms, over the class 
which cultivates the arts of peace, When it suits the 
purpose of some argument in behalf of a soldiery who 
have exceeded the bounds of the law in attacking some 
assembled force of the people, how often are we told 
trom that bench of office, from the Crown side of the 
Bar, nay, from the Bench of justice itself, that, by becom. 
ing soldiers, men cease not to be citizens, and that this is 
a glorious peculiarity of our free Constitution? Then 
what right can the noble Lord have to consider that the 
retaining men under arms and in the pay of the State, is 
an exaltation and a distinction, which they cease to enjoy 
if restored to the status of ordinary citizens? I read the 
Constitution in the very opposite sense to the noble Lord’s 
gloss. I have not sojourned in Congresses with the mili- 


tary representatives of military powers—I have rot fre-: 


quented the ¢ourts, any more than I have followed the 
camps of these potentates—I have not lived in the com- 
pauy of crowned soldiers, all whose ideas are fashioned 
upon the rules of the drill and the articles of the fifteen 
manceuvres—all whose estimates of a country’s value are 
framed on the number of troops it will raise—and who can 
no more sever the idea of a subject from that of a soldier, 
than if men were born into this world in complete ar- 
mour, as Minerva started from Jupiter’s head. My ideas 
are more humble and more civic; and the only language 
1 know, or can speak, or can understand in this House, 
‘is the mother tongue of the old English Constitution. 





1 wit! speak none other—T wilt enffer none other to be , 
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spoken in my presence. Addressing the Soldier: im tha 
language—which alone above all other men-ig the 
country he ought to know—to which ‘alone:it -peegig 
arly behoves us that he, the armed man, should. be ac. 
castomed—I tell him, “ You have distinguisned your. 
self—all that the noble Lord says of you is true-.nay, 
under the truth__you have crowned yourself with ithe 
glories of the war. But chiefly you, the Jou 
have outshone all others, and won for yourselves. 
deathless fame. Now, then, advance and receive your 
reward. Partake of the benefits you have secured: fe 
your grateful country. None are better than you eq 
titled to share in the blessings, the inestimable 

of peace—than you whose valour has conquered it for ys. 
Go back then to the rank of citizens, which, for a ses. 
son, you quitted at the call of your country. Exait ier 
glory in peace whom you served in war; and enjoy the 
rich recompense of all your toils in the tranquil Tetreat 
from dangers, which her gratitude bestows upon yoa,”.. 
I know this to be the language of the Constitution, and 
time was when none other could be spoken, or wouig 
have been understood in this House. I still hope thar 
no one will dare use any other in the country ; and leag 
of all can any other be endured as addressed to the so). 
diery in arms, treating them as if they were tha direg 
partisans of the Prince, a caste set apart for his servica 
and distinguished from all the rest of their co 

not a class of the people devoting themselves for w ees. 
son to carry arms in defence of the nation, aod, whe 
their services are wanted no more, retiring naturally 
mix with and be lost in the mass of theit fellow-ciij. 
zens. 


This oration, Lord Brougham mentions, ob- 
tained more applause than was then usually 
given to Parliamentary speeches. ‘ Loud cheer- 
ing from all sides of the House” was at that 
period rare, It is not, however, more entitled to 
applause than his late speech on the prodigal 
Civiz List voted by the Meltourne Parliament 
to the young Queen. This, if not one of the 
worst acts of the Melbourne Government, is 
certainly the most indecent, and that which will 
the most effectually destroy whatever remainin 
degree of confidence the People placed in the 
Whigs. But some three short years since, the 
Whig-Tory ministers were out-bidding the Cou- 
servatives for the favour of the people ; new, the 
two great factions are out-bidding each other 
for the smiles of the court. To Lord Brougham; 
twenty-two-years-old speech, it may be thought 
folly to recur, now when the country is fami- 
liarized with large standing armies, and when 
the wholesome old English jealousy of House- 
hold Troops—that device of the despotic. Bour- 
bons—is deemed a worn-out prejudice. Ye 
there are still many 2mong us whe have ope 
ears and grateful hearts. The People will fe | 
the force of this animated appeal. :nsiaitet 


The Estimate before you is £385,000, for the sep 
port of 8100 Guards. Adopt my honourable friead’s 
amendment,* and you reduce them to about 
which is still somewhat above their number in the tas 
peace. i1dD & ¥ 

Sir, I have done. I have discharged my duty to the 
country—I have accepted the challenge of the Minit 
ters to discuss the question—1 have met them fairl 
grappled with the body of the argument. I may ¥€lY 
possibly have failed to convince the House: thet thi 
establishment is enormous and unjustifiable, whetber #* 
regard the burthened condition of the country, orth 
tranquil state of its affuirs at home, or. the univers 
repose in which the world is lulled, or the expetie=® 
of former times, or the mischievous tendency of bene® 





—— ~~ oreo — 


* Mr Caictaft,: 
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ateies in a constitutional point of view, or 
gerous nature of the arguments urged in their 
, one the present occasion. All this I feel 
3,andd am also very sensible how likely it 
pthat, on taking another view, you should come to an 
apposite determination. Be it so—I have done my duty 
wil aave entered my protest. It cannot be laid to my 
that a force is to be maintained in profound and 
eeveral , twice as great as was formerly deemed 
pficient when all Europe was involved in domestic 
soubles, and war raged in some parts and was about to 
over the whole, It is not my fault that peace 
wilk-have returned without its accustomed blessings— 
that. our burthens are to remain undiminished—that 
ear liberties are to be menaced by a standing army, 
without the pretence of necessity in any quarter to 
justify its continuance. The blame is not mine that a 
brilliant and costly army of household troops, of un- 
nted numbers, is allowed to the Crown, without 
the shadow of use, unless it be to pamper a vicious 
ite for military show, to gratify a passion for 
parnde, childish and contemptible, unless, indeed, that 
nothing can be an object of contempt which is at once 
dangerous to the Constitution of the country, and bur- 
teensome to the resources of the people. I shall further 
record: my resistance to this system by my vote; and 
never did I give my voice to avy proposition with more 
hesrty satisfaction than I now do to the ainendment of 
ny honourable friend. 


* The Hoty Avuiance, that hypocritical con- 
federacy of crowned heads against the liberties 
of mankind, consecrated by solemn, if not rather 
blasphemous mockeries, could not escape the 
vigilance of the ever-alert guardian of freedom. 
The Holy Aliiance forms the most curious inter- 
lude in the drama of modern international diplo- 
macy. The royal conspirators might, in some 
degree, be self-deluded ; but their secret designs 
were not the less wicked, that the circumstances 
of the world have rendered them abortive. The 
high contracting parties, the Emperors of Austria 
and Russia, and the King of Prussia, pledged 
themselves, not through their ministers, but 
personally, to this new apostieship, or brother- 
hood of Fathers of Nations. 

Coutrary to all the accustomed formns of diplomacy, 
the treaty was only signed by the three monarchs tlem- 
elves, without any mention whatever being made of 
ambassadors, ministers, or other representatives, as en- 
gaged in the negociation, 

_ When this extraordinary transaction came to be known, 
it naturally excited great attention, and gave birth to 
Many suspicions, That these powerful monarchs should 
make a treaty for no other purpose than to avow their 
religious fervour, and preach the Christian doctrine for 
the benefit of their subjeets, and should form an alliance, 


having no other object than to profess together those 
rines, and in concert to practise them, seemed alto- 


gether unaccountable. This, of itself, would have been | 


tuficient to awaken grave suspicions that much more was 
meant by this confederacy than met the eye. But to this 
was to be added the previous relations of alliance, offen- 
Hive and defensive, which had subsisted between the same 
and far trom ending in sermons upon the duties 

of a Christian man, had brought into the field of battle 
half a million of Christian men in full armour, 

Were indeed some parts of this curious document 
iuelf, which pointed pretty plainly at operationsof the flesh 
rather than the spirit, and gave indications sufficiently 
manitest of the designs in which it originated, or, at any 
— the proceedings to which it might lead. The 
‘and fundamental article bound the parties to lead 
_ amies in the spirit of fraternity, for the protection 
peace, and justice, Now, under a description 

i, NtY vague and large as this, almost any objects might 
comprehended ; and mep did not fail to remark, that 
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there had hardly ever been a war of the most unjush ag- 
gression begun without lavish professions that its only 
design was to ace justice dene, and obtain a secure and 
honourable neace. wl yaiieoris 1s 

Against these very natural suspicions, nothing could 
be set except the pious language of che areaty, which, of 
course, went fur hittle, and che pecaliar character.ef the 
Emperor Alexander, its chief promoter, which weatyfor 
not much more. This Prince was said tohavedately becume 
a convert to some sect of religions enthusiasta, a distin- 
guished professor among whom wasacertein Madame Kre- 
dener, one of those mystical devotees, half evangelical, half 
metaphysical, with which Germany abounde, The Alli- 
ance was represented as the result of this holy female's 
inspirations, and the first fruits of her influence over the 
Autocratic neophyte. The phrase was, and Lord Caatie- 
teagh, when questioned in Parliament, gave the matter 
this turn, that the whole was a mere trnocené act, an 
amiable fancy of his Imperial Majesty, in which England 
and France were only prevented from joining, by the 
forms of their diplomacy excluding direct negotiation and 
treating by the Sovereign, but which, as it could mot 
possibly lead to any practical consequences, was not worth 
objecting to, or commenting upon. 

A full-length portrait of the Emperor Alexan- 
der fullows these remarks. It is far too striking 
in resemblance to leave a favourable impression 
of the royal personage depicted. We can bor- 
row but a single trait :— 

His shallow vanity was displayed during the visit of 
the Princes to England. When, among other party 
leaders, Lord Grenville was presented to him, he thought 
it was hitting on an excellent improvement in the con- 
duct of party concerns, to recommend that, instead of 
urging objections in Parliament to the Ministerial mea- 
sures, the Opposition should seek private audiences of 
their adversaries from time to time, and confidentially 
offer their objections, or propose their amendments. Nor 
was this vain and superficial Prince made at all sensible 
of the folly he had committed, by the somewhat peremp- 
tory negative which a few characteristic words and ges- 
tures of the veteran party man suddenly put upon his 
shallow and ignorant scheme, ‘ . . 

His reputation for honesty stood extremely low, even 
among persons of his pre-eminent station. Napoleon, 
who knew his imperial brother thoroughly, applied to 
him the uncourtly, and indeed rather unceremonious de- 
scription of ‘ faus, fin, et fourbe, comme un Grec du bas 
empire.” . . . . His course was marked by no 
displays either of princely or of private virtues—of muni- 
ficence, of magnanimity, of self-denial, of plain-dealing. 
Nor did the extraordinary pretences to religion, which 
marked his latter years, succeed in deceiving any onc, 
but such as were, either from the adulation of the Court 
or the enthusiasm of the Conventicle, willing and even 
anxious tu be deluded. Among such dupes he passed for 
somewhat more pious than his royal compeers; but few 
were, even in that class, found so charitable as to believe 
in his honesty, or to suppose that, under the professions of 
the Christian treaty, there lurked no hidden designs of a 
purely secular and strictly royal description, 


Lord Castlereagh finds a niche in the same 
historical gallery. His few remaining admirers, 
and his friends, if ever he had one, will not, we 
think, quarrel with the truth of the likeness, 
especially when they find the fortuitous Premier 
placed, as he scarcely deserves, above later per- 
sons “of more obscure merit,” who have since 
occupied the same high station. 

Few men of more limited capacity, or more meagre 
acquirements than Lord Castlereagh possessed, had be- 
fore his time ever risen to any station of eminence in. our 
free country ; fewer still have long retained it in 4 State 
where mere Court intrigue and princely favour baveso 
little to do with men's advancement... But we bave lived 
to see persons of more obreure merit than Lord Gamtle- 
reagh rise to equal station inthis country, Of sober and 
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‘Qndustrious habits, and become possessed of business-like 
“talents by long experience. he was a person of the most 
‘gommon-place abilities. He had a reasonable quickness 
‘of ay ion and clearness of understanding, but no- 
“hing ‘brilliant or In any way admirable marked either 
“his con ons or his elocution. Nay, to judge of his 
{ntettect by his eloquence, we should certainly have formed 
& very unfair estimate of its perspicacity. For, though 
it was hardly possible co underrnte its extent or compre- 
hensiveness, it was very far from being confused and per- 
plexed in the proportion of ite sentences ; and the listener 
who knew how distinctly the speaker could form his 
plans, and how clearly his ideas were known to himeelf, 
might, comparing small things with great, be reminded 
of the prodigious contrast between the distinctness of 
Oliver Cromwell's understanding, and the hopeless con- 
fnsion and obscurity of his speech. No man, besides, 
ever attained the station of a regular debater in our Par- 
liament with such an entire want of all classical accom- 
plishment, or indeed of all literary provision whatsoever. 
While he never shewed the least symptoms of an inform- 
ation extending beyond the more recent volumes of the 
“Parliamentary Debates,” or possibly the files of the 
newspapers only, his diction set all imitation, perhaps all 
description, at defiance. It was with some an amusement 
to beguile the tedions hours of their unavoidable attend- 
ance upon the poor, tawdry, ravelled thread of his sorry 
discourse, to collect a kind of ana from the fragments of 
mixed, incongruous, and disjointed images, that frequently 
appeared init. ‘* The features of the clause”—*“ the ig- 
norant impatience of the relaxation of taxation’’—*“ sets 
of circumstances coming up and circumstances going 
down”—* men turning their backs upon themselves’’*— 
“the honourable and learned gentlemen's wedge getting 
into the loyal feelings of the manufacturing classes”’—*‘‘ the 
constitutional principle wound up in the bowels of the 
monarchical principle’’—“ the Herculean Jabour of the 
honourable and learned member, who will find himself 
quite disappointed when he has at last brought forth his 
Hercules”—(by a slight confounding of the mother’s 
labour, who produced that here, with his own exploits 
which gained him immortality)—these are but a few, 
and not the richest samples, by any means, of a rhetoric 
which often baffled alike the gravity of the Treasury 
Bench and the reporter, and left the wondering audience 
at alossto conjecture how any one could ever exist endowed 
with humbler pretensions to the name of orator. Where- 
fore, when the Tory party, ‘‘ having a devil,’’ preferred 
him to Mr Canning for their leader, all men naturally 
expected that he would entirely fail to command even the 


attendance of the House while he addressed it ; and that | 


the benches, empty during his time, would only be re- 
plenished when his highly gifted competitor rose. They 
were greatly deceived ; they underrated the effect of place 
and power ; they forgot that the representative of a go. 
vernment speaks “ as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes.” 
had some qualities well-fitted to conciliate favour, and 


even to provoke admiration, in the absence of everything | 
He was a bold and fearless man; the | 


like eloquence. 
very courage with which he exposed himself unabashed 
to the most critical audience in the world, while incap- 
able of uttering two sentences of anything but the meanest 
matter, in the most wretched language ; the gallantry 
with which he faced the greatest difficulties of a question; 
the unflinching perseverance with which he went through 
a whole subject, leaving untouched not one of its points, 
whether he could grapple with it or ro, and not one of 
the adverse arguments, however forcibly and felicitously 
they had been urged, neither daunted by recollecting the 
impression just made by his antaponist’s brilliant dis- 
play, nor damped by the consciousness of the very rags 
in which he now presented himself—all this made him, 


iia 
—-+- —— a » 


* Is not this a very happy Irishism, especially when used 
by an Irishman of Irish Members ? “ The coustitutional 
principle wound up in the bowels of the monarchical 
principle,” aud 5s led accordingly, is we think, 
equally felicitous. Strangulation must be the consequence 
of all such intertwinings— FE. T. M. 








But they also forgot that Lord Castlereagh | 
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upon the whole, rather a favourite with the 
whose patience he was taxing mercilessly, and » 
gravity he ever and anon put to a very severe trial, Nor 
can any one have forgotten the kind of pride that ment. 
led on the fronts of the Tory phalanx, when, after being 
overwhelmed by the powerfui fire of the Whig opposi. 
tion, or galled by the fierce denunciations of the Mount. 
ain, or harassed by the splendid displays of Mr Canning 
their chosen leader stood forth, and, presenting the graces 
of his eminently patrician figure, flung open his eoa: 
displayed an azure ribbon traversing a snow-white ches. 
and declared “his high satisfaction that he could nom 
meet the charges against him face to face, and repel with 
indignation all that his adversaries had been boid and 
rash enough to advance.” 

Such he was in debate; in council he certainly had 
far more resources. He possessed a considerable fund of 
plain sense, not to be misled by any refinement of specn, 
lation, or clouded by any fanciful notions. He wen: 
straight to his point. He was brave politically as wel) 
as personally. . . The complaints made of 
his Irish administration were perfectly well grounded as 
regarded the corruption of the Parliament, by which be 
accomplished the Union; but they were entirely unfound. 
ed as regarded the cruelties practised during and after 
the Rebellion. Far from partaking in these atrocities, 
he uniformly and strenuously set his face against them, 
He was of a cold temperament and determined character, 
but not of a cruel disposition; and to him, more than 
perhaps to any one else, was owing the termination of 
the system stained with blood. . 

His foreign administration was as destitute of all merit 
as possible. No enlarged views guided his conduct; ho 
liberal principles claimed his regard ; no generous sympa. 
thies, no grateful feelings for the people whose sufferings 
and whose valour had accomplished the restoration of 
their national independence, prompted his tongue, when 
he carried forth from the land of liberty that influence 
which she had a right to exercise—she who had made 
such vast sacrifices, and was never in return to reap any, 
the least selfish advantage. . . . - + + He fltng 
himself at once and for ever into the arms of the [foreign] 
sovereigns—seemed to take a vulgar pride in being suf- 
fered to become their asseciate--appeared desirous, with 
the vanity of an upstart elevated unexpectedly into higher 
circles, of forgetting what he had been, and qualifying 
himeelf for the company he now kept, by assuming their 
habits—and never pronounced any of those words #0 fa- 
miliar with the English nation and with English states. 
men, in the mother tongue of a limited monarchy, for 
fear he might be deemed Jow-bred, and unsuited to the 
society of crowned heads, in which he was living, and to 
which they might prove as distasteful as they were un- 
accustomed. , . . . - It is little to be won- 
dered at, that those potentates found him ready enough 
with his defence of their Holy Alliance. 

To the boldness and fearlessness which Lord 
Brougham commemorates—and which was rather 
the consequence of obtuse feeling than of calm, 
undaunted effrontery, or that “ intrepidity of 
face” for which some of Lord Castlereagh’ 
countrymen are famed—a more qualified epithet 
should be applied, than manly fearlessness. 
Self-possession and courage, in men of shallow 
understanding, and narrow or bad principles, 
are amung the most pernicious qualities which 
a minister can possess. Had Lord Castlereagh 
not a right to despise and trample upon 
nation with its leaders which could, for one Gy, 
tolerate him at the head of its affairs? }° 
illustrate our meaning, the waspishness and petu- 
lance of temper displayed by Lord John Russell, 
are far less mischievous than the courtly imper- 
turbability and halcyon repose generally enjoyed 
by Lord Melbourne, who, not fearing the Queer", 
knows no other fear. 
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could have been more rightful, in a free people, than to 
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owe characters of Alexander and Lord Castle- 

are prefixed, as was mentioned, to an 
oration breathing the loftiest spirit of liberty. 
Ja.aliuding to the insolent diplomatic notes ad- 
dressed by Austria and Russia to Spain, whose 
institutions were not such as despotic monarchs 
gould approve, the orator breaks forth— 


Monstrous, and insolent, and utterly unbearable, as all 
of them are, I consider that of Russia to be more mon- | 
grous, more insolent, and more prodigiously beyond all 
endurance, than the rest. It is difficult tv determine 
which most toadmire—the marvellous incongruity of her 
jangaage and conduct now, with her former most solemn 
weaties—or the incredible presumption of her standing 
forward to lead the aggression upon the independence of 
all free and polished states. Gracious Ged! Russia !— 
Ruassia!—a power that is only half civilized—which, 
with all her colossal mass of physical strength, is still 
quite as much Asiatic as European—whose principles of 
policy, foreign and domestic, are completely despotic, and 
whose practices are almost altogether oriental and bar- 
barons! In all these precious documents, there is, with 
a mighty number of general remarks, mixed up a won. 
drous affectation of honest principles—a great many 
words covering ideas that are not altogether clear and 
intelligible; or, if they happen to be so, only placing 
their own deformity in a more hideous and detestable 
light; but, for argument, or anything like it, there is 
none to be found from the beginning to the end of them. 
They reason not, but speak one plain language to Spain 
ani to Europe, and this is its sum and sabstance :—“ We 
have hundreds of thousands of hired mercenaries, and we 
will not stoop to reason with those whom we would in- 
sult and enslave.” [ admire the equal frankness with 
which this haughty language had been met by the Spa- | 
nish Government: the papers which it had sent forth are 
plain and laconic ; and, borrowing fov liberty, the ancient 
privilege of tyrants—to let their will stand in the place 
of argument—they bluntly speak this language :—** We 
are millions of freemen, and will not stoop to reason 
with those who threaten toenslaveus.””’ They hurl back 
the menace upon the head from which it issued, little 
caring whether it came from Goth, or Hun, or Calmuck; 
with a frankness that outwitted the craft of the Bohe- | 
mian, and a spirit that defied the ferocity of the Tartar, 
and a firmness that mocks the obstinacy of the Vandal. 
If they find leagued against them the tyrants by whom | 
the world is infested, they may console themselves with 
this reflection, that wherever there ig an Englishman, 
either of the Old World or of the New—wherever there is | 
a Frenchman, with the miserable exception of that little 
band which now, for a moment, sways the destinies of 
France in opposition to the wishes and interests of its 
gallant and liberal people—a people which, after endur- 
ing the miseries of the Revolution, and wading through 
its long and bloody wars, are entitled, Heaven knows, if 
ever any people were, to a long enjoyment of peace and 
liberty, so dearly and so honourably purchased—wher- 
ever there breathes an Englishman or a true-born Freuch- 
man—wherever there beats a free heart or exists a vir- 
nous mind—there Spain has a natural ally and an in- 
alienable friend, 


To the Austrian sovereign, the following pas- 
sage is directed. Every one will sympathize in 
the emphatic reference to Napoleon ; and will— | 
especially at this time, with the probable fate of 
Turkey and Circassia in melancholy prospect— 
enjoy the knouting bestowed on the Russian 
Emperor, who, though he has gone the way of | 
all Russian emperors, has left the hereditary 
policy in active operation. 

I wish to know what could have been more natural— 


hay, if the doctrine of interference in the internal con- 
crus of neighbouring nations be at all admitted—what 














have asked him how it happened that his dungeons were 


filled with ali that was noble, and accomplished, and vir- 
tuons, and patriotic in the Milanese ?—to have called ap 
him to account for the innocent blood which he had. 

im the north ef Italy ?-~to have required at his 
satisfaction for the tortures inflicted in the vanlts and 
caverns where the flower of hie Italian audjects were pow 
languishing ?—to have demanded of him some explana- 
tion of that iron policy which has consi fathers of 
families, the most virtuous and exalted iv Europe, net 
to the relief of exile or death, bat to a merciless impti- 
sonment for ten, fifteen, and twenty years, nay, even for 


| life, withouta knowledge of the charge against them, or 


the crime for which they are panished? Even the Em- 
peror Alexander himself, tender and sensitive as he is at 
the sight of blood flowing within the precincts of a royal 
palace—a sight so monstrous that, if his language could 
be credited, it had never before been seen in the history 
of the world—might have been reminded of passages in 
that history, calculated to lessen his astonishment at 
least, if not to soothe his feelings; for the Emperor 
Alexander, if the annals of Russian story may be trusted, 
however pure in himself, and however happy in always 
having agents equally innocent, is nevertheless descended 
from an illustrious line of ancestora, who have, with ex- 
emplary uniformity, dethroned, imprisoned, aud slaugh- 
tered, husbands, brothers, and children, Not that I can 
dream of imputing those enormities to the parents, or 
sistera, or consorts; but it does happen that those exalted 
and near relations had never failed to reap the whole be- 
nefit of the atrocities, and had ever fiiled to bring the 
perpetrators to justice, In these circumstances, if I had 
had the honcur of being in the confidence of his Majesty 
of allthe Russias, I should have been the last person in 
the world to counsel my Imperial Master to touch upon 
so tender a topic—I should humbly have besought him 
to think twice or thrice, nay, even a third and a fourth 
time, before he ventured to allude to so delicate a subject 
—I should, with all imaginable deference, have requested 
him to meddle with any other topic—I should have 
directed him by preference to every other point of the 
compass—I should have implored him rather to try what 
he could say about Turkey, or Greece, or even Minorca, 
on which he has of late been casting many an amorous 
glance—in short, anything and everything, before he 
approached the subject of ** blood flowing within the pre- 


_ cincts of a royal palace,” and placed his allusion to it, 


like an artful rhetorician, upon the uppermost step of his 
climax, I find, likewise, in these self-same documents, 
a topic for which the Spanish Government, had it been so 
inclined, might have administered to the Holy Alliance 
another severe lecture; I allude to the glib manner in 
which the three Potentates now talk of an individual, 
who, let his failings or even his crimes be what they may, 
must always be regarded ag a great and a resplendent 
character—who, because he was now no longer either 
upon a throne or at liberty, or even in life, is described 
by them, not merely as an ambitious ruler, not merely as 
an arbitrary tyrant, but as an upstart and an usurper. 
This is not the language which those Potentates formerly 
employed, nor is it the language which they were now 
entitled to use regarding this astonishing individual. 
Whatever epithets England, for instance, or Spain, may 
have a right to apply to his conduct, the mouths of the 
allies at least are stopped; they can have no right to call 
him usurper—they who, in his usurpations, had been 
either most greedy accomplices or moat willing tools. 


| What entitles the King of Prussia to hold such linguage 


now ?—-he who followed his fortunes with the most 
shameless subserviency, after the thorough beating he re- 


_ ceived from him, when trampled upon and trodden down 


in the year 1806? Before he had risen again and reco- 
vered the upright attitude of a mao, he fell upon his 
knees, and, still creuching befure him who had made him 
craw! in the dust, kissed the blood-stained hand of Napo- 
leon for leave to keep his Britannic Majesty’s foreign 
dominions, the Electorate of Hanover, which the Prus- 
sian had snatched hold of while at peace with England. 
So the Emperor Alexander, after he had also 

the like previous ceremony, did not disdain te lick up the 
crumbs which fell from the table of his more successful 
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rival iw usurpation. Little, it is trae, was left by the 
edge uf Gallic appetite; but rather than have nothing— 
rather tham desert the true Rassian principle of getting 
something on every occasion, either in Europe or in Asia, 


(and of ‘late years they had even laid claim te an almost | 
indeGnite naval dominion in America)—rather than fore- | 
go the Calmuck poticy forthe last century and a half, of © 
always adding something, be it ever so hittle, to what was | 
alveady acquired, be it ever ¢0 great—he condescended to | 


reeerve from the hand of Buonaparte a few square leagues 


! 


' 
i] 
| 
| 
| 


of territory, with an additional population of some two — 


or three thousand werfe, The object was trifling indeed, 
bat it served to keep alive the principle. The tender 
heart of the father, overflowing, as his Imperial grand- 
mother had phrased it, with the milk of human kindness 
for all his children, could not be satisfied without re- 
ceiving a further addition to their numbers; and there- 
fore it is not surprising, that, on the next occasion, he 
should be ready to seize, in more effectual exemplification 
of the principle, a share of the booty, large in propor- 
tion as his former one had been small. ‘The Emperor of 
Austria, too, who had entered before the others into the 
race for plunder, and, never weary in ill-doing, had con- 
tinued in it till the very end—he who, if not an accom. 
plice with the Jacobins of France in the spoliation of 
Venice, was at least a receiver of the stolen property— 
a felony, of which it was well said at the time in the 
House, that the receiver was as bad as the thief—that 
magnanimous Prince, who, after twenty years’ alterna- 
tion of truckling and vapouring—now the feeble enemy 
of Buonaparte. now his willing accomplice—constantly 
punished for his resistance, by the discipline invariably 
applied to those mighty Prinzes in the tenderest places, 
their capitals, from: which they Were successively driven 
—as constantly, after punishment, joining the persecutor, 
like the rest of them, in attacking and plundering his 
allies—ended, by craving the honour of giving Buona- 
parte his favourite daughter in marriage. 


The second volume contains the whole of the 
Slavery speeches, extending over a period of 
nearly thirty years, from Mr Brougham’s first 
going into Parliament until the present summer. 
His great and elaborate speech on Law Reform, 
and that on the introduction of his Local Courts’ 
Bill, occupy a considerable part of the volume, and 
are each appropriately prefixed with characters 
of the memorable persons who have been Lord 
Brougham’s fellow-labourers in the ecxuse of 
human improvement. His friends have generally 


confined their philanthropic efforts to one field. | 
| mediate result of this heresy was, to make Mr Eiuskisson, 


He has been great and successful in many. <A 
great orator, an orator in the grand and true 
sense—the champion of truth, the enlightener 
and guide of opinion, the stirrer and director of 
the finest sympathies of the human breast to the 
noblest ends, must be a man of elevated feelings 
and warm affections. It is the fiat of nature. 
The kindness of Lord Brougham’s feelings is 
shewn occasionally, somewhat in excess, in the 
lavish praise which he‘bestows on those whom he 
had either loved in youth, like Mr Ward, (Lord 
Dudley,) or those with whom he had fought 
side by side, in many a hard-won field, such as 
Romilly or Wilberforce. He is, we think, more 
discriminating, and, though of course less affec- 
tionate, more just tu his old political opponents, 
who have no longer power to be opponents, thanto 
his personal friends, or party allies,whom he views 
through the most indulgent and, perhaps, partial 
medium. The high intellectual qualities which 
he ascribes to Lord Dudley, a man of perverted 
and unhealthy mind, we do not pretend to under- 








stand. It is enough that he was e os 
Lord Brougham by early friendship and long und 
intimate association, From his excessive eyty. 
gy upon Lord Rosslyn, whether as to his capa. 
city or his public conduct, many wilt wholiy 
dissent. 

The character of Mr Huskisson we are led to 
select, not so much for its justice and exquisite 
discrimination, as for the clever back-handed 
blow which it gives to those sudden converts te 
Reform, of the Huskisson party, who held to 
their new faith exactly up to the period when 
the accession of Queen Victoria gave them the 
fairest opportunity to act upon it ; and then pub. 
licly abjured it, doing open penance—though, 
‘* Marry, not in sackcloth and ashes, but in new 
satin and old sack.” 


With these men was joined Mr Huskisson, than whom 
few have ever attained as great influence in this country, 
with so few of the advantages which are apt to cap. 
tivate senates or to win popular applause, and, at the 
same time, with so few of the extrinsic qualities which 
in the noble and the wealthy can always make up for 
such natural deficiencies. He was not fluent of speech 
naturally, nor had much practice rendered him a ready 
speaker; he had none of the graces of diction, whether 
he prepared himself (if he ever did so) or trusted to the 
moment, His manner was peculiarly ungainly, His 
statements were calculated rather to excite distrust than 
to win confidence, Yet, with all this, he attained a 
station in the House of Commons, which made him as 
much listened to as the most consummate debaters; and 
upon the questions to which he, generally speaking, con. 
fined himself, the great matters of commerce and finance, 
he delivered himself with almost oracular certainty of 
effect. This success he owed to the thorough knowledge 
which he possessed of his subjeccs ; the perfect clearness 
of his understanding ; the keenness with which he could 
apply his information to the purpose of the debate; the 
acuteness with which he could unravel the argument, 
and expose an adversary’s weakness, or expound his own 
doctrines. In respect of his political purity he did not 
stand very high with any party. He had the same in- 
tense jove of office which was and is the vice of his whole 
party, and to which they have made such sacrifices, re- 
ducing indeed into a principle, what was only a most 
pernicious error, the source of all unworthy complhiances, 
the cloak for every evil proceeding—that no one can e!- 
fectually serve the State in a private station, One im- 


like his leader, mistake place for power, and cling to the 
possession of mere office when the authority to carry those 
measures Which alone make office desirable to a patriot, 
was either withheld or removed for preferment’s sake. 
Yet whoever has known either of these three great men, 
and casts his eye on those followers whom they have left 
behind, may be justitied in heaving a sigh as he ex- 
claims—“ Lheu! quam mullo minus est cum reliquis 
versari, quam meminisse tui /” 

Such were the adversaries whom the Parliamentary 
Reformer had to con‘end with during the long struggle 
that began at the Walcheren vote, and only ended, if It 
indeed be yet ended, with the Bill of 1831-2. For, al- 
though Mr Canning's hostility to Reform had been the 
most often signalized, yet his death, in autumn 1827. in 
no degree relaxed the opposition of his surviving fol 
lowers, all of whom remained united upon this point. 
They no doubt departed widely from his course, in other 
respects: and they so far deserted the ground which he 
had latterly taken, as even to join those with whom his 
hostility had become the most personal, evincing their 
habitual love of place by holding office with the Dake 
of Wellington and Mr Peel, after their new Whig allies 
had been somewhat cavalierly ejected from office by the 
Court. Nor was it till the following snmmer that they 


eceived the reward due to such place-loving propensities 
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by being ejected 


een before. Lord Dudley and Mr Huskisson, with the | 
rendered him unquestionably the first advocate and the 


jesser wembers of the party, Lords Palmerston, Mel. 
hourne, and Glenelg, were once more in opposition, and 

dually resumed the Whig connexion; but their hos- 
tility to Reform remained unabated. Nor is it oue of 
the least remarkable events in their history, that toa 
Reform question they owed the last misfortune of losing 
their places in 1828. They had taken the long-headed, 
not to say crafty, view of their new leader, Mr Huskisson, 
that giving members to Birmingham on the disfranchise- 
ment of Retford for corruption, would tend more to pre- 
yent further mischief—that is, as he explained it—really 
efectual Reform, than merely opening the franchise to 
the adjoining hundreds. On this the Duke and Sir 
Robert Peel differed from them, possibly deeming it a 
poor stratagem, and conceiving it better to oppose Reform 
altogether in a fair and manly way, than by means of a 
tick. 
eneral question of Parliamentary Reform was debated 
in 1830, the remains of the Canning party gave it their 
unmitigated opposition, as they continued to do until, 
being in office with Lord Grey and other Reformers, they 
all at onve Lecame root-and-Lranch adversaries of the ear- 
isting system, and wholesale proselyles to the Reforming 
crecd, 


The third volume commences with those 
speeches and writings which arose from Mr 





On this the parties quarrelled; and when the | 


Brougham’s memorable and most important in-— 
_ Parliament, unaided by station, had attained the highest 


quiries into the abuses of charities, and the mis- 
appropriation of the large funds left in England 


for purposes of education. By that inquiry, Lord | 


Brougham attacked many selfish small inter- 
ests, and stirred up in a wide field that bitter 
animosity which is rankling against him to this 
hour. The Abuses in the Charities were anim- 
adverted upon in a letter which he addressed 
to Sir Samuel Romilly. That letter gives occasion 
to introduce Romilly, and the most captivating 
ofall Lord Brougham’s historical pictures, whether 
we regard the beauty of the subject, or the deli- 
cacy and felicity of the masterly execution. 

Few persons have ever attained cclebrity of name and 
exalted station, in any country, or in any age, with such 
unsullied purity of character as this equally eminent and 
excellent person. iis virtue was stern and inuflexible— 
adjusted, indeed, rather to the rigorous standaid of 
ancient morality than to the less ambitious and less 
elevated maxims of the modern code. But in this he 
very widely differed trom the antique model upon which 
his character generally appeared to be framed, and also 


so very farsurpassed it that there was nothingeither affected | 
or repulsive about him ; and if ever a man existed who | 
would, more than any other, have scorned the pitiful | 


fopperies which disfigured the worth of Cato, or have 
shrunk trom the harsher virthe of Brutus, Romilly was 
thatman. He was, in truth, a person of the most natu- 
ral and simple manners, and one in whom the kindliest 
charities and warmest feelings of human nature were 
blended, in the largest measure, with that firmness of 
purpose and unrelaxed sincerity of principle, in almost all 
other men found to be little compatible with the attri- 
butes of a gentle nature and the feelings of a tender 
heart. 

The observer who gazes upon the character of this 
gteat nan is naturally struck, first of all, with its most 
prominent feature, and that is the rare excellence which 
we have now marked, so far above every gift of the 
understanding, and which throws the lustre of mere 
genius into the shade. But his capacity was of the 


highest order; an extraordinary reach of thought; great 
powers of attention, and of close reasoning; 4 memory 
quick and retentive; a fancy eminently brilliant, but 
kept in perfect discipline by his judgment and his taste, 
which was nice, cultivated, and severe, without any of 
the squeamishness so fatal to vigour, These were the 





OO 


as unceremoniously as the Whigs had | qualities which, under the guidance of the mest persever- 


ing industry, and with the stimulus of a lofty ambition, 


most profound lawyer of the age he deurished in; placed 
him high among the ornaments of the Senate; aad would, 
in all likelihood, have given him the foremost place 
among them all, had not the occupations of his laberions 
profession necessarily engrossed a disproportiouate share 
of his attention, and made political pursuits fill a sub- 
ordinate place in the scheme of his life, Jurtsperitoram 
diserlissimus, diserlorum vero jurisperilissimus. As bis 
practice, so his authority at the bar and with the bench 
was unexampled; and his success in Parliament was 
great and progressive. Some of his speeches, both for- 
ensic and Parliamentary, are nearly unrivalled in excel- 
lence. The reply, even as reported in Ll] Vesey junior, 
in the cause of Hugonin v. Beasely, where the legal 
matters chiefly were in question, may give no mean idea 
ot his extraordinary powers, The last speech which he 
pronounced in the House of Commons, upon a bill re- 
specting the law of naturalization, which gave him 
oocasion to paint the misconduct of the expiring Parlia- 
ment in severe and even dark colours, was generaily re- 
garded as unexampled among tie efforts of his eloquence ; 
nor can they who recollect its effects ever cease to lament, 
with tenfold bitterness of sorrow, the catastrophe which 
terminated his life, and extinguished his glory, when they 
retlect that the vast accession to his influence, from being 
chosen for Westminster, came at a time when his genius 
had reached its amplest display, and his authority ia 


eminence, The friend of public virtue, aud the advocate 
of human improvement, will mourn still more sorrow- 
fully over his urn than the adinirers of genius, or those 
who are dazzled by political triamphs. For no one 
could know Romilly, and doubt that, as he only valued 
his own success and his own powets, in the belief that 
they might conduce to the good of mankind, so each aug- 
mentation of his authority, each step of his progress, 
must have been attended with some triumph in the cause 
of humanity and justice, ‘True, he would at length, in 
the course of nature, have ceased to live; but then the 
bigot would have ceased to persecute—the despot to vex 
—the desolate poor to suffer—the slave to groan and 
tremble—the ignorant to commit crimes—and the ill- 
contrived law to engender criminality, 

On these things all men are agreed; but, if a more 
distinct account be desired of his eloquence, it must be 
said that it united all the more severe graces of oratory, 
both as regards the manner and the substance. No man 
argued more closely when the understanding was to be 
addressed ; no man declaimed more poweriully when in- 
dignation was to be aroused, or the feelings moved, His 
language was choice and pure; his powers of invective 
resembled rather the grave authority with which the 
judge puts down a contempt, er punishes an offender, 
than the attack of an advocate against his adversary and 
his equal, His imagination was the minister whose ser- 
vices were rarely required, and whose mastery was never 
for an instant admitted; his sarcasm was tremendous, 
nor always very sparingly employed ; his manner was 
perfect, in voice, in figure, in a couutenance of singular 
beauty and dignity; nor was anything in his oratery 
more striking or more effective than the heartfelt sincerity 
which it, throughout, displayed, in topic, in diction, in 
tune, in look, in gesture. ‘* In Scauri oratione sapientis 
hominis et recti, gravitas summa, et naturalis quedam 
inerat auctoritas, non ut causain, eed ut testimonium 
dicere putares. Significabat enim non prudentiam solum, 
sed, quod maxime rem continebat, fdem.”’ 

Considering his exalted station at the bar, his pure and 
unsullied character, and the large space which he filled in 
the eye of the country, men naturally looked for his as- 
cent to the highest station in the profession of which he 
was, during so many years, the oruament and the pride, 
Nor could any one question that be would have presented 
to the world the figure of 4 consummate judge. He alone 
felt any doubt upon the extent of his own judicial qaali- 
ties; and he has recorded in his journal (that invaluable 
document in which he was wont to set down freely his 
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sentiments on men and things) a modest opinion, express. 
ing hie apprehension, should he ever be so tried, that men 
would sexy of him—“dignis imperio nisi imperasset.” 
With this single exception, offering so rare an instance of 
impartial self-judgment, and tending of itself to its own 
refutation, all who had no interest in the elevation of 
others, have held his exclusion from the supreme place in 
the law, as one of the heaviest items in the price paid for 
the factious structure of our practical government, 

In his private life and personal habits he exhibited a 
model for imitation, and an object of unqualified esteem. 
All his severity was reserved for the forum and the senate, 
when vice was to be lashed, or justice vindicated, the 
public delinquent exposed, or the national oppressor over- 
awed. In his family and in society, where it was his 
delight, and the only reward of his unremitting labours, 
to unbend, he was amiable, simple, natural, cheerful. 
The vast resources of his memory—the astonishing 
economy of time, by which he was enabled to read almost 
every work of interest that came from the press of either 
his hereditary or his native country, either France or 
England—the perfect correctness of his taste, retined to 
such a pitch that his pencil was one of no ordinary power, 
and his verses, when once or twice only he wrote poetry, 


were of great merit—lhis freedom from affectation—the | 
wisdom of not being above doing ordinary things in the | ‘ ae 
| Romilly, as he appeared to the eyes of his affee. 


ordinary way—all conspired to render his society pecu- 
liarly attractive, and would have made it courted even had 
his eminence in higher matters been tar less conspicuous. 
While it was the saying of one political adversary, the 
most experienced and correct observer® among all the 
parliamentary men of his time, that he never was out of 
his place while Romilly spoke without finding that he 
had cause to lament his absence—it was the confession of 
all who were admitied to lis private society, that they for. 
got the lawyer, the orator, and the patriot, and had never 
been aware, while gazing on him with admiration, how 
much more he really deserved that tribute than he appeared 
to do when seen from afar, 

If defects are required to be thrown into such a sketch, 
and are deemed as necessiry as the shades in a picture, or, 
at least, as the more subdued tones of some parts for giving 
relief to others, this portraiture ef Romilly must be con- 
tent to remain impertect, For what is there on which to 
dwell for blame, if it be not a proneness to prejudice in 
favour of opinions resembling his own, a blindness to the 
defects of those who held them, and a prepossession 
against those who heid them not’ While there is so 
very little to censure, there is unhappily much to deplore, 
A morbid sensibility embittered many hours of his earlier 
life; and, when deprived of the wife whom he rmmost tenderly 
and justly loved, contributed to bring on an inflammatory 
fever, in the paroxysm of which he untimely met his end, 


The letter here printed was communicated in manu. | 


script to him while attending the sick-bed of that excellent 
person whoee loss brought on his own. It tended to be. 
guile some of those sorrowful hours, the subject having 
long deeply engaged his attention ; and it was the last 
thing that he read. His estimate of its merits was ex- 
ceedingly low ; at least he said he was sure no tract had 
ever been published on a more dry subject, or was likely 
to excite less uttention. The interest of the subject, how. 
ever, was much undervalued by him ; for the letter ran 
throngh eight editions in the month of Octoter. 

The injunction to his friends contained in his will, was 
truly characteristic of the man. He particularly desired 
them, in determining whether or not the manuscripts 
should be published, only to regard the prospect there was 
of their being in any degree serviceable to mankind, and 
by no means to throw away a thought upon any injury 
which the appearance of such unfinished works might 
do to his literary character, Whoever knew him, indeed, 
was well persuaded that in all bis exertions his personal 


gratification never was for a moment consulted, unless as | 


far as whatever he did, or whatever he witnessed in others, 
had a relish for him exactly proportioned to its tendency 
towards the establishment of the principles which formed, 
as it were, a part of his nature, and towards the promo. 


© Mr Charles Long, afterwards Lord Farnborough. 
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tion of human happiness, the grand aim of all hie Vietirs 
This is that colleague and friend whose irreparabig 1605 
his surviving friends have had to deplore, through aij thei 

strugzles for the good cause in which they had stood by 
his side; a loss which each suceeeding day renders heavier 
and harder to bear, when the misconduct of some, and the 
incapacity of others, so painfully recall the contrag, of 
one whose premature end gave the first and the only pany 
that had ever come from him ; and all his associates may 
justly exclaim, in the words of Tully regarding Horten. 
sins—* Augebatetiam molestiam, quod magna sapientium 
civium bonorumque penuria, vir egregius, conjunctiggi. 
musque mecum consiliorum omnium societate, alienissim,, 
reipublicw tempore extinctus, et auctoritatis, et prudentis 
sue triste nobis desiderium reliquerat: dolebamque, quad 
non, ut plerique putabant, adversarium. aut obtrecta. 
torem laudum mearum, sed socium potius et consortem 
gloricsi laboris amiseram,”’ 

We have not ventured to mar the unity of 
this beautiful portrait, lengthened as the extract 
is. If in it there be anything either overdone 
or exaggerated, the sympathies of the reader are 
nevertheless disposed to go along with the artist : 
and we accept, with fit tenderness and homage, 


tionate friend—Romilly, the most perfect and 
estimable of men. 

The speech on Scottish Burgh Reform—a 
measure which, with all its imperfections, now 
seen by himself, we owe to Lord Brougham—is 
prefaced with sketches of the more remarkable 
Scottish Reformers, in which he has done ample 
justice to one name, which may not have been 
heard of in the southern division of the Island, 
and which well deserved far wider fame. We are 
glad to see this just and hearty notice of the half. 
forgotten and ill-requited labours of Mr Fletcher, 
taking precedence of those of Lord Archibald 
Hlamilton and others. It is quite as true among 
politicians as priests, that— 

“ A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ;” 
or one reforming Lord, equal, at any time, to half 
a dozen reforming Commoners. 


Among these eminent patriots, the first place is due to 
Archibald Fletcher, a learned, experienced, and indusir- 
ous lawyer, one of the most upright men that ever 
adorned the profession, and a man of such stern and re- 
solute firmness in public principle, as is very rarely found 
united with the amiable character which endeared him 
to private society. Devoted trom his earliest youth to 
the cause of civil liberty, his mind had become deeply 
imbued with a sense of the corruption which had crept 
into our constitution, and disfigured its original excel- 
Jence, His zeal for the maintenance of these principles, 
and his anxiety for the renovation of British liberty, 
were, if possible, still further excited by the matrimonial 
union which he entered into with a lady of Whig family 
in Yorkshire, one of the most accomplished of her sex, 
who, with the utmost purity of life that ean dignity and 
enhance female charms, combined the inflexible priu- 
ciples and deep political feeling of a Hutchison or 4 
Roland ; and he devoted to the great work of reforming 
the Scottish elective system, both as regarded its pariia- 
mentary and its municipal branches, every hour whico 
could be spared from the claims of his clients. The pro- 


ceedings in the Convention of Royal Burghs, the bills 





introduced by the Crown lawyers for reforming the 
scheme of their accounting, the motions for Scotch reform 
made by Mr Sheridan, were all intimately connected with 
his unremitting and most useful labours. Nor could any 
thing but the alarm raised by the deplorable turn of 
French affairs, have prevented some important measures, 
at least of Burgh Reform, from being adopted nearly fifty 
years ago. Although his life was protracted to the e%- 
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treme period of the years of man, he was not permitted 
to see the triumph of the cause to which his best days 


had been devoted, and for which his latest prayers were — 


offered. Nor, on the other hand, was he, while deprived 
ef this solace to his declining age, doomed to witness the 

inful sight of his early coadjutors corrupted by the love 
of place and patronage, forgetting the principles which 
had alone recommended them to popular tavour, and had 
enabled them to obtain that power, the mere retaining 
ef which, on any terms, has become the only object 
of their exertion, and the sole guide of their conduct; 
as if the fate of empire was bound up in their official 
existence. 

After a warm panegyriec upon Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, of the extent of whose services young 
Reformers are probably not aware, and who, like 
Mr Fletcher, was called away, before he could 
rejoice in the final triumph of the cause—* if,’ 
as Lord Brougham says somewhere, “ it be final” 
—some general remarks are made upon the great 
yalue of the unfinished labours of early and 


steady Reformers, ere he thus proceeds :— 

No good measure of legislation, Lord Coke has well 
said, was ever proposed, however little effect the sugges- 
tion might make at the time, “that in the end some good 
did not come therefrom.”’ But he might have a¢ded, 
had he lived to the times of the Romillys, the Horners, 
the Hamiltons, the Fletchers, that, when the harvest of 
improvement is reaped by puny hands, and its profits 
treasured up in their own individual garners, there is far 
too general a disposition among men, even among those 
who benefit the most by it, to sink in oblivion the names 
of those whose nervous arms and generous toils prepared 
the reluctant soil, subdued its ungrateful nature, and 
scattered over its rugged surtace the precious seed which 
their genius had elaborated, and which, with little fur- 
ther pains from their feeble successors, has since made 
the desert smile with flowers, and the fields wave with 
fruit. A yet less satisfactory event than even this for- 
getfulness, has been witnessed in our time. Converts of 
the eleventh hour—enemies of all reform whatever, 
mntil their places depended on professing themselves its 
friends—advocates of all old abuses, until the moment 
when they could no longer hold by them and live—have 
aloue become the professing supporters of improvement, 
alone reap its personal advantages, alone enjoy the fruits 
of their predecessors’ and adversaries’ disinterested and 
unrequited Jabours, And, as might well be expected, the 


cause of Reform being thus placed in the alien hands of | 


those who stand in a pertectly false position, it has tor 
some time ceased to make any progress under such pat 
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ronage;—its advancement has been found ne longer ne- 
cessary for retaining its pretended frienda in places and 
men have been seen, who, with the words of freedom-on 
their lips, shew, by each act of their lives, that the secnr. 
ing to themseives and their adherents, of patronage, awd 
especially of provincial patronage, is the ching next their 
hearts. Whoever has the distribution of that patronage 
is sure of their adhesion; and not even a retaugrade move- 
ment of Reform would now either detach those sordid 
supporters, or shake the power of their patrona 

We leave all consistent Reformers, and espe- 
cially Seottish Reformers, “old Edinburgh 
Whigs and something more,” to ponder the above 
melancholy passage. In the eulogium on Lord 
Rosslyn* which follows, we can at least acquiesce 
in the admiration expressed for his conacien- 
tious scruples xbout the extent of the proposed 
Reform. His party friends of the Whig persua 
sion, in commencing their labours, flourished a 
long and powerful lever, but they took care that 
it should snap before it had done half its work. 

The speech upon English Municipal Reform, 
or more correctly in defence of the absent Com- 
missioners, violently attacked by the Tories, has 
no preface. It was spoken in August 1835, 
when his former colleagues were acnin in office, 
and while— 





* Willing to wound, and yet afraid t) strike’. 
they must have been secretly planning how they 
could with most safety to themselves, get rid of 
an associate so obnoxious to the Court, and so un- 
manageable in the Cabinet. The introduction to 
the speech on the Scotch Marriage and Divorce 
Bill, affords room for a curious portrait of Lord 
Stowell,a man, however, about whom few persons, 
not lawyers, will long concern themselves. It 
embodies these diverting anecdotes. 

To illustrate by examples his singularly refined and 
pungent wit in conversation, or the happy and unex- 
pected qnotations with which he embellished it, or the 
tersely told aneedotes with which he enlivened it, with. 


out fur an instant fatiguing his audience, would be far 
less easy—lecause it is of the nature of the refined es- 





| sence in which the spirit of the best sucietv consists, not 
_to keep. When some sudden and somewhat violent 
| changes of opinion were imputed to a learned Judge, 
| who was always jocosely termed Mrs , * Varium et 
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* With some reluctance, we are compelled to protest against one of Lord Broughain's besetting, and perhaps 


“amiable weaknesses.” He has a strong tendency, if not to the use of glozing words of courtesy, yet to dutleraceous- 
ness, His estimate of the private or rather personal character of Lord Rosslyn, will not obtain the suffrages of the 
Radical weavers of Dysart, near neighbours and shrewd observers of him, whom, believing a political renegade, they 
srupled not to call such. With these village Hanipdens, the chivalrous Lord Rossivn lived latterly in a succession 
of petty squabbles, originating in political animosity, which would have disgraced a man far weaner in station and 
in intellect, He might have received abundant provocation, but he should not have taken it, Conscience or con. 
sciousness daily sprinkled fresh flies over his Lordehip’s perpetual blister, Besides, the point of honour whict. com- 
pels a man to stick to a recent political ally, such as the Duke of Wellington was to Lord Rosslyn, at the expense 
of abandoning, with his old Whig associates, his professed Liberal principles, and the public interests bound np with 
them, is a point of honour which “ operatives,” “ base mechanicals,” do not understand, and we trust never will. 
That we may not need to recur to Lord Brougham’s * amiable weakness,” let us once tor all own our nationalily, 
be it no higher feeling, aggrieved by his clearing off the ri h brush, as painter's say, applied to Poet Rogers, upon the 
back of our countryman, Mr Campbell. It is a matter of taste to be sure; but we think that Lord Brougham 
considerably lessens the value of his praise, when he speaks of an agreeable, a highly cultivated and elegant versifier, 
as * the greatest poet and finest prose writer this country hes produced,”’ It is certainly aa rare as pleasing to learn, 
that, in the greatest of poets and prose-writers, “civil and religious iberty has one of the most uncompromising 
friends who have appeared in any age,” though a misfortune that Mr Roger should hitherto so effectually have 
concealed his effulgence under mere Whig draperies, Campbell the whole world knows as the friend of Freedom in 
his lyrics and in his life. Nor can we think Lord Brougham happy in his specimen of “ the finest prose writer,” 
though the gem of Mr Roger may have been the admiration of the Whig coteries. On the whole, Lord Brougham is 
much more felicitous in a sharp hit than a delicately turned compliment, which he should leave to Mr Moore, (who 
can hit two,) and the ladies. When he follows his own warm and generous instincts, and heartily praises those whom 
he has loved and lost, then he isunrivalled. His praise of his juvenile friend Horner, for instance, touches the sym- 


pathies of those who may fancy thie Whig-idol quite as truly characterised by dir Walter Scott's clever, if some. 
what indecent jests reeerded by Mr Lockhart. 
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mutabile semper Femina,” was Sir William Scott's re- 
mark, A celebrated physician having said, somewhat 
more flippant)y than beseemed the gravity of his cloth, 
<¢ Oh, you know, Sir William, after forty a man is al- 
ways either a fool or a physician !” “ Mayn’t he be both, 
Doctor?” waa the arch rejoinder—with a mosi arch leer 
and ivsimmating voice half drawled out, ‘* A vicar was 
once” (said his Lordship,* presiding at the dinner of the 
Admiralty Sessions) “ so wearied out with his parish- 
clerk confining himself entirely to the 100th Psalm, 
that he remonstrated, and insisted upon a variety, 
which the nan promised; but, old habit proving too 
strong for him, the old words were as usual given 
out next Sanday, ‘ All people that on earth do dwell.’ 
Upon this the vicar’s temper could hold out no longer, 
and, jutting his head over the desk, he cried, ‘ Damn all 
people that on earth do dwell !’—a very compendious 
form of anathema !” added the learned chief of the Spirit- 
ual Court. 

This eminent personage was in his opinions ex. 
tremely narrow und confined; never seeming to have 
advanced beyond the times ‘‘ before the flood” of light 
which the American War and the French Revolution 
had Jet in upon the world—times when he was a tutor 
in Oxford, and hoped to live and die in the unbroken 
quiet of her bowers, enjoying their shade variegated with 
no glare ef importunate illumination. Of every change 
he was the enemy ; of all improvement careless and even 
distrustful ; of the least deviation from the most beaten 
track suspicious ; of the remotest risks an acute prognos- 
ticator as by some natural instinct; of the slightest 
actual danger a terror-stricken spectator. As he could 
imagine nothing better than the existing state of any 
given thing, he could see only peril and hazard in the 
search for anything new; and with him it was quite 
enough, to characterise a measure as ‘ a mere novelty,” 
to deter him at once from entertaining it—a phrase 6f 
which Mr Speaker Abbot, with some humour, once took 
advantage to say, when asked by his friend what that 
mass of papers might be, pointing to the huge bundle 
of the acts of a single session—“ Mere novelties, Sir 
William—mere novelties.’’ 


The anomalous state of the Marriage Laws in 
different parts of the empire, their bearing upon 
questions of legitimacy, and the rights and 


women, are ably and acutely unfolded. They, 
however, excite little more interest than what 
arises from their inherent value. They are to- 
pies for the jurist and the moralist, rather than 
the orator. From the Poor-Law speeches, we 
shall take one brief extract, which can create no 
difference of opinion, On this most irritating 
subject, there have beenon all sides more warinth, 
bad temper, misrepresentation, and prejudice, 
than on any other question lately discussed ; nor 
has Lord Brougham, subjected to the natural 
provocation of the attacked party, kept free of 
the prevailing irritation. He cannot, however, 
be an out-and-out ‘‘ cold-blooded economist” and 





patriarchal family, and the labourers were like his child 
ren; they were treated as such; they dined at the san. 
table, and slept under the same roof; aud they wor os 
together in the same field, I have frequently seen them 
in these habits ; I have partaken of their fare, and better 
no one could desire to have set before him, whese appe 
tites were unpampered and unvitiated, The whole hae 
hold lived more comfortably, because better cheer could 
be afiorded where so many were entertained together 
There was a certain degree of domestic contro) ; there 
was the parental superintendence exercised by the master 
over the men, aud there was the moval sanction of the 
matron of the family over her maids. The master wa, 
the friend and counsellor of the men; the dame of the 
women, If one of either sex was about to contract an 
improvident marviage, their advice would be interposed, 
Although they never heard of the prudential check, nor 
knew anything of political economists even by name, yet 
as the doctiines of those philosophers are only the dic. 
tates of prudence and common honesty, the farmer and 
his good wife would set before the young folks the im. 
prudence and dishonesty of a man contracting a mar. 
riage before he could maintain a wife and children; she 
would tell him that which Mr Malthus js so much abused 
for saying at all, ‘* Who would ever buy more horses than 
he could afford to pay for, or afford to keep? Tien why 
should you marry when you have scarcely the means of 
supporting yourself, for the mere purpose of bringing 
into the world a number of iniserable wietches for whom 
you have no bread,’’ I will venture to say, that in those 
happier times, bastardy was not one-twentieth part so 
common as it is now. 


The celebrated Liverpool Speech, delivered 
upwards of three years since, ought of itself to 
exonerate Lord Brougham from the senseless 
charge of inconsistency, and desertion of those 
who have themselves been the deserters. No 
human being, not even himself, can tell, what in 
office Lord Brougham might have done ;—but we 
know what he has done; we note what he is 
doing ; and see that his conduct and professions 


_ have been and are in strict harmony. Of the 
| men of Liverpool], in July 1835, he inquired— 
wrongs of both sexes, but especially those of | 


Have | not now, when out of office, practised exactly 
what I preached when in power? Have I confined my 
consistency to using the same language in and out? No 
such thing. I have acted towards this Government, whom 
these silly persons are endeavouring to serve, precisely as 
I asked others to act by myself last year. What were 
the measures I was then most anxious to see carried ? 
The Local Courts Bill, to bring cheap justice home to 
every dwelling ; and the Bill for at once abolishing the 
Pluralities and Non-residence of the Clergy. These 
great measures were ready prepared; they were, after 


_ infinite pains, digested in bills; those bills were even 


printed ; all was ready for carrying them through Par- 
liament; and imny belief was, that this Government, 
which professed to approve them, could have passed them 


| into laws. But I have carefully abstained from urging 
| them forward, because I knew it would embarrass them 


‘* Malthusian,” who laments the change of man- | 


ners recorded below. 


The evasion of the law of settlement began to be 
generally practised, I think. at the commencement of the 
French war, and it gradually led to the discontinuance 
of that laudable custom of boarding farm-servants in the 
house—a custom which was attended with the very best 
results, both tothe moral character of the labourers, and 
to the comfort of the whole farm, They were on the 
kindest terms with the master ; they formed part of the 
same family; the master was more like the head of a 


*Sir William Scott was, during the latter years of his 
bong-extended life, created a peer, by the title of Lord 
Stowell; but it is by his former name that he is known to 
the profession and to the world. 


ar ne ee me 


in some quarters. I have never pressed the subject in 
any way, because I was satisfied with what the Minis- 
ters are now engaged in doing, or endeavouring to do; 
and which, backed by the people, and relying only on 
their support, I trust they will succeed in accomplishing— 


| T mean Municipal Reform and the reformation of the Irish 


Church. Is not this demonstrative of the silly falsehood 


of that charge ? Can anything more be wanting to shew 
| that my conduct in 1835, out of office. is exactly what I 
| recommended while a Minister, in 1834" No, no, get 





tlemen; trust me, it is because my principles do NOT 
so very easily bend to circumstances and lake their hue 


from situations, that we now meet on the same level, 


and that I no ionger am in the service of the State. 
Moreover, I will fairly own that it must be a ver¥ 

good and active Government which I will ever const 

to join, Unless I see a prospect of governing with the 
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wer of really serving the people—unless I can find a 
Government strong to do so, and willing, my present 

ition of absolute independence suits me best. 
bea Ministry of that kind, and which will do much, 
much, much, to relieve the intolerable burdens of this 
yarion, and bless it with a very, very, very cheap Go- 
yvernment, that shall tempt me to abandon my post with 
and in front of that people. 
__be not rash, be not precipitate—be not impatient whilst 
you see that honest men have hold of the helm of the 


Digest your measures well which certain Ministerial jouruals have tried 


It must | 


State, and that important measures are in progress under | 


their auspices. Such now is and always was my advice. 
j, too, shall get impatient if I find that they flag—I, too, 


shall get suspicious if I find that they flinch ; but, in the | 


meantime, I shall be one of the humblest, perhaps the 
most superfluous, but certainly the most zealous of their 
defenders, in a House where defenders do not super- 
abound. In the country, I happen to be better ae- 
quainted with the peuple than any of them ; and I shall 
be, as I have been, their supporter out of doors as well 
as in Parliament, where I never decline to appear on any 
occasion, in office or in opposition. In all places I shall 
be their defender, till they give me cause to leave them ; 
and when I do leave them, I believe I shall not alone 
quit them—lI believe that, when I abandon them, it will 


be because they have abandoned the people ; and whether | 


the people will cling by me or cling by them, is a ques- 
tion which I will not delay a moment to ask or have 
answered. . ° . ‘ . 


I trust I have given offence to no one by stating that | 


my opinions are now what they always were. But I 
never grudged any wan the credit he might get by alier- 
ing his opinions for the better; and [ think it truly un- 
fortunate that a disposition has lately sprung up among 
us to turn our backs on those men Who were our adversa- 
ries, but are now willing to range themselves in the great 
class of Reformers. For my part, if any man, be his name 
what it will—Melbourne, Grey, Russell, Althorpe, Wel- 
lington, or Peel—will change bad opinions for good ones, 
coming, over to us not for the lust of power, not to bolster 
up a falling Administration, but to help forward good 
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new form of effloresence every year, but whieh 
never bears fruit. Lord Brougham, after speak- 
ing of the bitter feelings of the Irish people 
about this ill-starred Bill, and citing a happy and 
apposite historical anecdote, conelnded with this 
splendid burst of eloquence and _ patriotism, 


to burke. 


These are my sentiments, and they have always been 
the guide of my conduct, The affections of the people I 
will never court at the expense of their interests; their 
delusions, their passing delusions, I will never share, 
though by thwarting their wishes I may incur their dis- 
pleasure. But their deliberate opinions, their well-con- 
sidered principles, those judgments which they form after 
long observation and much experience, we are bound to 
regard with profound respect; and I never will be de- 
terred from supporting their sober and reasonable prayers 
by any senseless apprehension of wild and urgent de- 
mands succeeding. Never fear the people. Believe me, 
the safest rule is—trust that you may be trusted. The 
more you confide in them the more they will have confi- 
dence inyou; the more you listen to their prayers, the less 
they will vex you with greedy encroachments and wnrea- 
I now give you the result of all my 
observations—-all my experience—all my intercourse 
with them—lI have never jeared them—citizen, senator, 
statesman, minister, I never fur an instant feared the peo- 
ple. Why should Inow’ Liberty and popular rights 
are mixed up with our whole Constitution, Oppression, 


sonable demands, 


| exclusive monopoly, oligarchy—any sacrifice of the many 


measures, and give the people a chance of good govern. | 


went—I[ um the last man in the world to inquire what 
he did befuie. I say, “ What do you now:” “ God 
forbid that I should twit you with ever having been 


worse than you are now disposed to be.” This has been, | 


right or wrong, my constant principle. TU am reminded 
of it by Liverpool, and all J see around me. Did 1 not 
heve conflict for weeks with Mr Canning, in 1812? Yet 
did I not, after fifteen years, support a Cabinet at the 
head of which was Mr Canning, because he had taken up 
Li«ral opinions on foreign questions, as well as on mat- 
ters of domestic policy? I said then—* You have 
cuanged to liberal politics ; [ should not have gone over 


| and maintenance. 


_ framed. 


to you, but you have come over to me, and I will sup- | 


port you.” Did I not, in 1830, and did not Earl Grey 
aud Lord Althorpe with me, do the self-same thing ? 
Loid Melbourne, Lord Glenelg, then Mr Grant, Lord 
Goderich, formerly Mr Robinson, the Duke of Rich. 
mond, the enemy of Catholic emancipation, but one of 
the inost honest, conscientious, and enlightened men, 
hevertheless, that I know—Lord Palmerston ; every one 


of these tive were supporters of Lord Castlereagh’s Six | 


Acts. Yet I sat in the same Cabinet with them, and | 
support three of them who are now in office, because 
they, in conformity with the improving spirit of the 
age, have come to be liberal. 

We should like to learn from those persons 
who faney that they may best befriend the 
Government, by calumniating Lord Brougham, 
What is the date of his desertion of Liberal prin- 
ciples, or of any Ministry that acted upon a 
Liberal policy ? His creed of 1535, as revealed 
before the mechanics of Liverpool, we have just 
read in part. In what does it differ from that 
professed with equal eloquence but the other 
night in the House of Lords, when discussing 
that perennial Irish Tithe Bill, which takes some 


to the few, whether in State or in Church—is utterly alien 
to its whole nature. How often have we seen popular 
rights and liberal principles of Government almost pro- 
strated, and oppression and intolerance bearing an unna- 
tural sway! Fven then I never despaired of the good old 
cause—I never turned away from the cap of Liberty, even 
when it hung upon a bush, or was nailed to the scaffold. 
Surely I will not now, when it should surmount the 
Crown—the Crown that was fabricated fer its support 
I may stand alone, but I stand undis. 
mayed; I have honestly and fearlessly delivered my 
opinions, the opinions of my whele life, and upon which 
the public conduct of thirty years has been invariably 
I stand among the ephemeral supporters of an 
ephemeral, though an enormous abuse. But the day is 
fast approaching, when their eyes will be unveiled, and 
my principles bear sway—when truth, because it is truth, 
will prevail—and right, because it is right, triumph; for 
the principles which I have declared are founded in eter- 
nal justice, and adopted by the understandings, and en- 
graved upon the hearts of twelve millions of the people. 


The speech on Nevtrat Ricuts, deliveredinthe 
House of Lords only a few weeks back, finishes the 
third volume of the collection. Ina note, Lord 


Brougham notices the singular dilemma from 


which a Government, seemingly divided against 
itself, was extricated by the Duke of Wellington, 
with much humanity, but little of that discretion 
or even fairness upon which Lerd Brougham so 
often seeks occasion to compliment his Grace, 
The speech, however, carried its object. The 
rash and illegal Instruction or Order of Lord 
Minto, disclaimed by his colleagues, and which 
might have led to such serious results, is, 
thanks to Lord Brougham’s vigilance, ss. mach 
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a dead letter as that other quiet Order in 
Council, granted, with blameable facility, though 
we cannot believe with evil intention, for the 
aceummodation of Mr Gladstone and those of his 
cosmates of Guiana, who require a market to be 
opened in the EKa-t, whence the human commo- 
dity might be obtained abundantly, and at a very 
cheap rate. The closing volume of the collected 
speeches opens with Jrish Questions—those 
questions whose nature Lord Brougham, in his 
late tithe-bill speech, very happily illustrated 
by this lively quotation—* I recollect meeting 
in my reading a phrase which was used by 
Charles the First, which is most applicable to the 
present case. That monarch, in writing to his 
favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, said, ‘ Ireland 
is the only egg we have been sitting on fur some 
years; but the shell of it isso hard that we have 
not hatched anything yet.” ‘Those diligent 
hatchers who cackle so much and sit so little, 
are likely to find the egg add/e as well as hard 
in the shell. It is becoming a moot point 
whether the Whig-Tory Ministry were not on 


instead of the wily agitator being able, for hi, 
country’s good, to coerce them. There can be 
no question that those who, as their adherents 
boast, fairly jockeyed the English Radicals jg 
Parliament, are well disposed to try the same 
game with persons of as flexible honesty, 

The stopping of the Irish Municipal Bill may 
give a temporary respite to those who wish to pro. 
tract the delusion ; but it cannot longer deceive 
the Irish nation, Fertile as Mr O’Cornell js jp 
expedients, daring and successful in the use of 
party tactics and popular arts, and strong as jg 
the hold which he once had, and richly deserves tg 
hold on the gratitude of his countrymen, there 
is a perplexing path before him. ‘The fund of 
ignorance and prejudice, which subsists on both 
sides of the Channel, and that alienation of fee}. 
ing, that jealousy and suspicion between the 
countries, which the native Irish leaders stu. 
diously inflame, cannot much longer delude the 
Irish people. If they do not make commer. cause 
with Great Britain, they at least warmly sym. 
pathise with Canada in the hour of extremity, 


the eve of doubling up O'Connell and his ‘Vail, deserted by, of all men—OConnell !* 








* The coldness and supinenessof the British people towzrds Canada—for the indifference of the British Parliament does 
not surprise us, that being a matter of course—we consider one of the most untoward and discouraging syipptoms of 
this sullen stagnant period, It is to be attributed, we believe, in no small degree, to the pressure of distress at home, 
Fretting under a load of taxation which cramps the enterprise of the middle class, and renders the utmost industry of 
the working class quite inadequate to the comfortable maintenance of their families, both descriptions of persons 
tacitly acquiesce in political injustice and the violation of law in the Colonies, with an indifference which the cause 
renders doubly lamentable. They believe that the grumbling colonists are relatively in a much better condition than 
themselves. They are better endowed with the vulgar, but most precious essentials of life—food and raiment, They 
are free from an intolerable burden of taxation ; they know nothing of a grinding corn-law, nothing of tithes, 
They have an easy outlet for their superfluous numbers, and are thus relieved from the miseries of a bitter competi. 
tion, descending to the lowest grades of society. Seeing the people in the colenies in so much better a social condition, 
they either faney they ought to be contented, or in their misery can feel only for themselves, and the stern necessities 
of vur common nature, Chill penury represses noble rage; a long-sighted view of the case is not taken, and deeper 
sympathy is felt, and not unnaturally, for the oppressed millions on the other side of St George’s Channel, conti. 
nually on the verge of poverty, and often suffering under absolute famine, than for the colonists, with their fantastic 
wrones. The same sullen fecling extends to the black race. The Helots of England, those in the lowest depth, feel, 
and often express, indignant surprise, that so much interest should be taken about Negroes and Hindoos, Caffres and 
New Zealanders, while their sufferings beget no sympathy—that those who stir Heaven and earth to obtain fitting 
vations for the labourers of Guiana and Jamaica, never think of their taxed loaf and their halt-starved children. 
Though Freedom is a noble thing, it is not all happiness, It may be the means of all, but that is a distant view, 
and hunger is near and pressing. We regret ihe apathy felt about the measures of the Government with respect to 
Canada, but are not surprised at it. ‘© I watch their Trish policy,” said an old Reformer, at a time when Ireland 
appeared as far off as Canada does now, and of a Government professing to be Liberal—‘ I watch their Irish policy, 
a8 mountaineers do the western hills, to see if the sun has risen.’’ In this spirit should Reformers watch the policy 
of the Government in Cavada, as well as in Ireland, Those who would violate the fundamental principles of all 
liberty, the security of life, the frecdom of limb in Canada, would not hesitate to do the same in England if they durst. 
And why, by the way dues Mr O’Connell, who is so fond of replying toeverybody and nobody, never deign to answer 
Mr Roebuck’s letters’ The task might be difficult ; but, unleas he has entirely given up his old triends, the Radicals 
of Birtiingham, Ma:chester, Neweastle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, it is needful. Does he no longer care for the sym- 
nathy, or wish the co-operation of the hundreds of thousands of British Radical Reformers, who, three years since, 
tor the sake of his country, and that alone, hailed the Representative of Ireland, the redresser of her wrongs, and the 
champion of her rights’ These Whig-Tory ministers, are fatal to whoever places faith in them. The degree of Mr 
O’Conneli’s faith may not have been great; and he may have imagined that those who have tricked their own 
friends, and outwitted the English Radicals in Parliament, were yet no match for himself. That remains to be seen. 
They have already damaged O'Connell in Ireland, and nearly ruined his influence in Great Britain and America. 
Their last triumphant labour would be the destruction of his power in Ireland. This they seek in the new Poors 
Law—in the project already put forth asa teeler, of taking the Catholic clergy into the pay of the State, and in 
studiously exhibiting the old denouncer of the “ base, bloody, and brutal Whigs,” as playing into their hands, at the 
expense of the cause of Reform, and to his own degradation. We repeat, the last triumphant labour of the Mel- 
bourne Government; after which, Lord Meibourne may say to himself, ‘* Soul, take thine ease, place and peace 6m 
luid up for thee for, at least, good five years; we have jockeyed the Radicals, won the Duke, and subverted te 
power of O'Connell. We have out-witted the Liberator.” . 

Mr O'Connell will probably now try to be before-hand with his Whig friends, and to drown reflection upon bis 
singular conduct in the renewed ery of the Repeal; or he may hope to te received in Ireland like an old Border 
chief, who was not troubled with impertinent questions, so that he returned from the enemy’s land with @ 
prey, But this cannot last always. Mr O'Connell must feel that he is lowered in Ireland by truckling to the 


Ministers; that he occupies a very inferior position, even in strength, to that which he held when he returned, three 
years since, from his triumphant progress through Great Britain, the champion of his own country, but 3is0 
the uncompromising friend of Reform in ours, The remainder of his life, though well employed, will scarcely 
redeem the damage which Whig contact has done his reputation and influence. 
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SPEECHES OF LORD BROUGHAM. bul 


By Lord Brougham, Grattan is regarded asthe | great and intelligible, and fully warrant Lord 


most accomplished of Irish orators, the greatest 


of Irish statesmen, and, above all, the purest and | 
most useful of Irish patriots. At a very critical | 


tune in the history of Ireland, Mr Grattan, and 
the leaders of the opposition party in the Irish 
Parliament, took a part which it remains for the 
leaders of the Radical party in the Imperial 
Parliament, including O'Connell and all those of 
his countrymen who vote with him, tu consider 
now. They vacated their seats, finding they 
could do no good in Parliament, and left their 
constituents free to choose other delegates. Of 
Grattan, after many flattering remarks on his 
vratorical powers, Lord Brougham says— 


From the jaults of his country’s eloquence he was, 
geneially speaking, free, Occasionally an over fondness 
toy Vehement eXpression, an exaggeration of passion, or 
su offensive appeal to Heaven, might be noted; very 
rarely a loaded use of figures, and, more rarely still, of 
figures bioken and mixed, But the perpetual striving 
atter far-fetched quaintness ; the disdaining to say any 
one thing im an easy and natural style; the contempt of 
that rule, a8 t:ue in rhetoric as in conduct, that it is wise 
todo common things in the common way; the affecta- 
tion of excessive feeling upon all things, without regard 
‘o their relative importance ; the making any occasion, 
even the most fitted to rouse genuine and natura! feeling, 
amere matter of theatrical display—all these failings, 
by which sO many Oratorical reputations have been 
blighted among a people famous for their almost uni- 
versal oratorical genius, were looked for in vain when 
Mr Grattan rose, whether in the senate of his native 
country, or in that to which he was transferred by the 
Union. Aud if he had some peculiarity of outwaid ap- 
pearance, as a low and awkward person, in which he 
resembled the first of orators, and even of manner, in 
which he had not like him made the defects of nature 
yield to severe culture; so had he one excellence of the 
very highest order, in which he may be truly said to 
have lett all the orators of modern times behind—the 
severe abstinence which rests satisfied with striking the 
decisive blow in a word or two, not weakening its effecta 
by repetition and expansion—and another excellence 
higher still, in which no orator of any age is his equal, 
the easy and copious flow of most profound, sagacivus, 
and original principles, enumerated in terse and striking, 
but appropriate language. To give asample of this lat- 
ter peculiarity would be less easy, and would occupy 


Brougham in contrasting him with liviog Minis 
ters. ‘* Nor,” says he, after noticing that Lord 
Grenville had retired from power rather than 
bind himself nut to press Catholic Emaneipa- 
tion— ' 


Nor can it be doubted that the perseverance with which fre 
abided by his declared opinions in favour of the Catholic 
Question aleve prevented him from presiding over the 
councils of his country, during, at the least, twenty years 
of his lifes They who have come to the aid of the 
liberal cause only when its success made an adhesion to 
it the read to Court favour, with all its accompaniments 
of profit and of power, have a very different account of 
mutual obligations to settle with their country from that 
which Lord Grenville could, at any time since his retire. 


' iment, have presented, but disdained ever even to hint at 








more space; but of the former, it may be truly said that | 


Dante himself never conjured up a striking, a pathetic, 
and an appropriate image iu fewer words than Mr Grattan 
etiployed to describe his relation towards Irish independ. 
ence, When, alluding to its rise in 1782, and its fall 
twenty years later, he said, ‘* 1 sat by its cradle—I fol- 
lowed its hearse.”” 

In private life he was without a stain, whether of 
temper or of principle; singularly amiable, as well as of 


wciety; of manners as full of generosity as they were 
free from affectation; of conversation ay much seasoned 
with spirit and impregnated with knowledge, as it was 
void of all harshuess and gall. 

Next in honour to Mr Grattan, as the deliverer 
of Ireland, Lord Brougham places Lord Gren- 
ville. The plan of the work forbids any direct 
reference to living statesmen; and perhaps it 





‘8 quite as well—at least so far as Karl Grey — 


i8 coneerned. 
may have been “ the transcendent services and 
ample sacrifices which this nobleman made 
during the greater part of his political life to the 
rights and the interests of the Irish people.” 
Lord Grenyille’s services to Ireland are indeed 


It is not easy to guess what _ 


: og : or _| righteous covenant. 
unblemished purity in all the relations of family and of | 





But they who—after his powerful advocacy, his inflexible 
integrity, his heavy sacrifices had all but carried the 
Irish question —have come forward to finish the good 
work, and have reaped every kind of gratification from 
doing their duty, instead of making a sacrifice of their 
interests, like him, would do well, while they usurp all 
the glory of these successes, to recollect the men whose 
labours, requited with proscription, led the way to com- 
patatively insignificant exertions, still more beneficial te 
the individuals than advantageous to the community, 
The speech to which these observations on 
Grattan and Grenville is prefixed, was delivered 
in 1823. It was upon The Administration of the 
Law in Ireland ; of which kingdom, its own Lord 
Chancellor Redesdale had said, only a few weeks 
before—* I have been intimately connected 
with this ill-fated country for the last twenty 
years ; and, I am sorry to say, that there exists 
in it two sorts of justice—the one for the rich, 
the other for the puor, both equally ill-adminis- 
tered.” Many singular facts regarding the mal- 
administration of justice are recorded in this 
speech ; and many abuses ure noticed which still 
remain to be removed full three years after 
Lord Mulgrave had, according to one party, in- 
troduced a millennial period. Every one has 


‘heard that the King’s writ will not run in 


Connaught—that the Jaw has never got across 
the Shannon; but when Lord Brougham delivered 
this speech, every Irish gentleman, save in Dub- 
lin and Cork, could ensure to himself the most 
valuable privilege of a member of Parliament, 
and set his creditors at defiance, by a payment 
to the Sheriff of a trifle a-year. The writ was 
issued—for that brought a fee; but the debtor 
was duly warned beforehand, in terms of the 
As to poor debtors, the 
Sheriff not being paid for favour, shewed them 
none. Availing himself of the legitimate privi- 
lege of Parliament, Mr Brougham denounced, 
in forcible terms, those political judges with 
which Ireland was then cursed, and of which that 
unfortunate country has not yet got entirely 
free. It is indeed to be earnestly wished, that, 
in getting rid of this pest, the reverse of wrong 
may never be mistaken for right. If party 


is always to triumph over law and justice in 
Ireland, we really see little to choose in the 
long run between one faction and the other. 
After pointing out many of the existing abuses, 
and specifying facts, the revelation of which 
created as much indignation as was expressed by 
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Lord Minto the other day, when his secret | 


Orders were betrayed, Mr Brougham thus re- 
verted to the general state of Ireland— 


I can only go so much farther as to beg the House 
would remember, that matters in Ireland cannot rest as 
they are forever, One day or other the time must come, 
and the House will have to give an account of its steward- 
ship of that country. England possessing Ireland, is in 
the possession of that which ought to be her security in 
peace, and her sinew in war; and yet, in war, what has 
Ireland been but a strength to our enemies; what in 
peace but an eternal source of revolt, and rebellion, and 
strife with ourselves? Ireland, with a territory of im- 
mense extent, with a soil of alinost unrivalled fertility, 
with a climate more genial than our own, with an im- 
menage population of strong-built hardy labourers—men 
suited alike to fill up the ranks of our armies in war, or 
for employment at home in the works of agriculture or 
inanufactures ;—lIreland, with all these blessings which 
Providence has so profusely showered into her lap, has 
been under our stewardship for the last hundred and 
twenty years; but our solicitude for her has appeared 
only in those hours of danger when we apprehended the 
possibility of her joining our enemies ; or when, having 
10 enemy abroad to contend with, she raised her standard, 
perhaps in despair, and we trembled for our own exist- 
ence. It cannot be denied that the sole object of Eng. 
land has been to render Ireland a safe neighbour. We 
have been stewards over her for this long period of time, 
I repeat, that we shall one day have to give an account 
of our stewardship—a black account it will be, but it 
must be forthcoming. What have we done for the 
country which we are bound to aid, to protect, and to 
cherish ? In our hands, her population seems a curse to 
her rather than a blessing. They are a wretched, suffer- 
ing, degraded race—without a motive for exertion— 
starving in the midst of plenty. But, wretched as they 
are, they will not be content to remain se. They now 
demand justice. They call for it at your hands; and 
they are ready to prove their grievances. In fact, they 
have proved already the scandalous and unequal admin- 
istration of the laws. In England, justice is delayed ; 
but, thank Heaven, it can never be sold, In Ireland, it 
is sold to the rich, refused to the poor, delayed to all. 
It is in vain to disguise the fact ; it is in vain to shun 
the disclosure of the truth. We stand, as regards Ire- 
land, upon the brink ofa precipice. Things cannot re- 
main us they are. They must either get better or get 
worse. I hope—I trust—that such an interval may yet 
be granted, as will allow time for measures—and they 
must be sweeping ones—of reformation ; but, if that in- 
terval is neglected, frightful indeed are the consequences 
which will ensue. I may be wrong in this prediction, 
But, if lam wrong, I do not stand alone. I am backed 
in what I say by the spirit of the wisest laws—by the 
opinions of the most famous men of former ages. If I 
err, I err in company with the best judgments of our own 
time; Lerr with the common sense of the whole world, 
with the very decrees of Providence to support me. We 
are driving six millions of people to despair, to madness. 
What results can reasonably be expected from such blind 
obstinacy and injustice It will not do for honourable 
gentlemen to meet this case with their old flimsy de- 
fences and evasions. Lxcuse after excuse we have had, 
for refusing to do that unhappy country justice; but the 
old excuses will not do—they will apply no longer—they 
cannot any more be eventried. . . . . + . To 


attempt any course with Ireland short of a complete re. | 


dress of grievances, will be a mockery of the evils under 
which she is suffering ; butthe greatest mockery of all— 
the most intolerable insult—the course of peculiar exas- 
peration—against which I chiefly caution the House, is 
the undertaking to cure the distress under which she 
labours, by anything in the shape of new penal enactments, 
At is in these enactments alone that we have shewn our 
liberality to Ireland. She has received penal laws from 
the hands of England, alinost as plentifully as she has 
received blessings froin the hands of Providence. What 
have these Jaws done? Checked her turbulence, but not 
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stifled it. The grievance remaining perpetual, the com. 
plaint can only be postponed. We may load her With 
chains, but in doing so we shall not better her condi. 


_ tion. By coercion, we may goad her on to fury, but 











coercion we shall never break her spirit. She wij} Tise 
up and break the fetters we impose, and arm herwir 
for deadly violence with their fragments, 

In the reply which followed the debate on 
Mr Brougham’s motion, introduced by the above 
speech, he retorted, with great felicity, the 
charge of an unwarrantable use of private do. 
cuments, and, by travelling out of the exact re. 
cord, went deeper into the real heart of the 
matter. The memory of the trial of the Queen 
was still burning inthe bosom of her fearless ad. 
vocate; and the Irish people had made them. 


selves nationally despicable in the eyes of the. 


British people, by their frantic reception of that 
monarch, the first act of whose power, as Regent, 
had been the abandonment of the Catholic cause, 
with his desertion of the Whigs, and the destruc. 
tion of the long-cherished hopes of the friends of 
emancipation. The extract which we make from 
this reply exemplifies a mode of Lord Broagham’'s 
power as a debater, quite distinct from anything 
shewn in our former extracts from his speeches, 
It is that species of sarcasm and invective which 
springs as much from the heart as the brain, and 
which has its source in the keen perception of 
injustice, in generous feelings, and a quick tem- 
perament. After noticing Mr Peel’s remarks in 
his speech, Mr Brougham proceeded— 


I have to return my thanks personally to the honour. 
able Member for Galway,* for the exceedingly jocose 
notice which he was pleased to take of my former address 
to you. I never remember to have noticed a more suc- 
cessful piece of mimicry, if I may be allowed, technically 
epeaking, to say so, “on these or any other boards ;”’ and 
I cannot help congratulating the Right Honourable Secre. 
tary, our new manager, on having been enabled to close 
his theatrical career for his first season, with presenting to 
the favour of an indulgent and discriminating public, so 
very eminent a performer as this actor from the Irish 
stage proves to he. 

The Right Honourable gentleman,* in answering my 
statements respecting Lord Manners, has impeached my 
credit as an historian of facts, without attempting to dis. 
credit my reasonings, Let us see how this matter stands, 
I had stated the number of his Lordship’s judgments re- 
versed to be fifty in the hundred. He states them as 
eleven in twenty-two, Now, this is precisely, and to a 
unit, the same proportion with mine; being one-half of the 
whole number brought under review of the Superior 
Tribunal. If, indeed, I had seriously inferred from this 
statement, that, on an application to the Irish Court of 
Chancery, there was only an even chance of obtaining 4 
right decision, I should have been guilty of exaggeration, 
This, however, is matter of inference from the admitted 
facts, not of controverted statement ; as far as it required 
or admitted of exposure, it had been exposed on a former 
evening by the Solicitor-General; and I have now de- 
monstrated irrefragably, that, in my account of the fact, 
which the right honourable gentleman thought fit, from 
an entire disregard of the particulars, to charge with in- 
accuracy, there was not the very slightest variation from 
his own statement. I might, with infinitely better rea- 
son, charge him with being ignorant of the most ordinary 
rules of arithmetic; but I content myself with accusing 
him of a total inattention to the argument he was hand- 
ling, and an over anxiety to bring charges against his 
adversaries. I must, however, add, that, if I admit the 
inference against Irish justice to be somewhat exaggerated, 
from the equal number of affirmances and reversals, | 


* Mr Martin. . 





+MrCanning. + Mr Peel. 
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can by no means allow that inference in favour of Lord } 
Manners’ judicial capacity, which the right honourable 

tleman draws from the equal proportion of right and 
of wrong judgments, when tried by the Court of Appeal. 
| freely acknowledge that T do not entertain the same 
rofound respect for the noble L.ord which he professes to 
fel. I speak the general opinion of the English bar, at 
jeast, when I say, that as a lawyer he was unknown 
,mong us before his elevation to the Bench, I have since 
jeard him distinguish himself as a judge, a lawyer, anda 

litician, combined in one—a union always most inau- 
spicious 5 and 1 confess, that if I testify so much less 
respect for him than I could wish, or than any kinsman 
of yours, sir, might have justly been deemed entitled to, it 
-s from my recollection of his conduct on that great occa- 
sion, the Queen's case—conduct which excited indignation 
and disgust. Alone of all the assembled Peers, he thought 
‘t becoming to call that illustrious person ‘that woman,” 
and ina tone, too, not easy to be forgotten. He followed 
up this treatment by delivering an opinion which ex- 
hibited him as a lawyer in colours not much more 
favourable, which raised the wonder and moved the pity 
of all the profession, and which drew from the learned 
and venerable Keeper of the Great Seal, a remark felt by 
every one present as a correction and a rebuke.® 


There follows a defence of his severe remarks 
upon certain of the Irish Judges, and then he 
comes to Colonel Hutchinson, the member for 
Cork, one of the many Irish ‘Tory members who 
had taken part in this debate. 


Then comes the honourable Member for Cork, who 
has got into the most laudatory mood ever man was in, and 
has praised the whole administration of Irish justice in all 
its branches. He eulogized the twelve judges, the grand 
juries, the petty juries, the justices, the assistant barristers, 
in short, all the authorities connected with this portion of 
the civil government of Ireland, All were alike pure, 
and wise, and impartial, and just. Praise so wholesale, 
80 unqualified, so indiscriminate, reminded me of a pas- 
sage related in Mr Hargrave’s life, when he was appointed 
Recorder of Liverpool. That extremely learned person 
was so pleased with his elevation, and so satisfied with 
his reception by the good people of the town when he 
went there to exercise his judicial functions, that he was 
flung into a fit of praise, like that of my honourable and 
gallant friend, and on his return he could never cease in 
his panegyrics, As for the magistrates, ‘*Oh!’’ he 
Would say, ‘* they were all that could be desired, so kind, 
so humane, so considerate, so active, too, seeming to de- 
light only in seizing every opportunity of being useful.” 
Then the attorneys who practised betore the worshipful 
bench, they, too, were a most worthy and respectable set 
of persons, deserving of a better fate, and well fitted to 
do honour to the wig and the gown. The juries, too— 
both grand and petty, (as the Member for Cork has it,) 
they were most kind, attentive, and intelligent. And as 
lor the suitors, they were so civil, and so candid—so 
grateful fur the smallest portion of justice, that it really 
Was a pleasure to administer itto them. “But the pris- 
oners *” said one who had been listening to this laudatory 
Statement. ‘* What of them ?” ‘ Why, really,” said 
Mr Hargrave, ‘‘ for men in their situation, they were as 
Worthy a set of people as lever met with.” Just so it is 
how in Cork, we find. The gallant representative of 
that community vies with the learned recorder of the 
other place, and exempts from his praise nor judge, nor 
juror, grand or petty, nor recorder, nor assessor, nor jus- 
tice—all are sacred to panegyric in Cork and its neigh- 
bourhood. To be sure, there was one expression that 
‘rept into this eulogy, meant to be unqualified, which 
Tather detracted from its value, and in a somewhat mate- 
nal part, The twelve Judges,” says my honourable 
friend, “ are generally pure.”” In [:ugland, we are ac- 


_—. 


* Lord Manners laid it down as a matter quite of course, 
that “ agent or not agent, is always a question of law.” 
Lord K:idon said, “ he thought everybody had known that 
‘tls always a question of fact.” 
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customed to think, quite as a matter of course, that all 
our twelve Judges are, without any exception, pure and 
incorrupt. . ° ° . . 

The one sarcasm which has to-night been resorted to, 
in allusion to some condemned tragedy* of a supposed 
party to the composition of this document, will rouse six 
millions of Catholics to rally round their two thousand 
leaders. I would advise this House not to criticise the 
petition with too severe a nicety. I would bid them 
look at the state of Ireland—such as now to raise fears 
in those who never feared before—such that, while yet L 
speak, she may be involved in serious peril. 

Some notes on Irish affairs follow this speech, 
in which Lord Brougham broaches the ticklish 
subject of the State paying the Catholic clergy— 
a proposition which, we have no doubt, the Mel- 
bourne Government will be inclined to look 
upon with a favourable eye ; and which the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and all sensible 
moderate politicians, would regard with equal fa- 
vour, were they untrammelled. Nor are we sure 
that a majority of the Established clergy might 
not in time be won to suffer the public to pay an 
annual premium to the Romish priests, to ensure 
their own quiet possession of tithes and church 
property. Lord Brougham mentions, that, among 
other good Irish measures, he had pointed out 
the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy—in other 
words, the annihilation of that pestilent little 
court, held in Dublin, which has ever been the 
nucleus of faction and intrigue, and ever will be. 
This was a measure contemplated by Mr Pitt, 
together with that of making provision by law for 
the Romish clergy ; with which Catholic Emanci- 
pation ought perhaps to have been accompanied, 
thus consvlidating the union of the kingdoms. 
It is too late now. Lord Brougham, however, 
confidently believes, that the Catholic clergy 
would cheerfully and thankfully acquiesce in any 
arrangement which was to secure them a com- 
fortable well-paid provision. There is, we fear, 
no question of it. There would be some few, and 
probably, at the first, a very considerable number 
of recusants who would disdain state hire, espe- 
cially as they are unburdened with those ‘ tender 
pledges given to society” which operate among a 
marrying clergy. Yet we cannot before-hand 
presume a muc's higher average of virtue and 
disinterestedness among the parish priests of 
Munster than the Presbyterian ministers of 


Ulster, Lord Brougham states, that— 

A story is current upon this subject, and of its truth 
there is no manner of doubt. One of the Catholic pre. 
lates being asked by a distinguished minister what the 
Romish clergy would do, were such a measure to be pro- 
pounded, answered, “* All without one exception would 
oppose it to the uttermest and to the last.” But, upona 
second question being put, ** What would they do, were 
it carried ?” the answer was as ready. “ All without 
one exception would take the benefit of it, and be thank. 
ful.”” 

Lord Brougham held even this to be insufficient, 
The grand abuse of the Irish Established Church—so 
incommensurate to the benefits it rendered the State—so 
grinding to those millions who dissented from its worship 
—this master evil he regarded as the source of perennial 


* Mr Peel having likened the composition of the peti. 
tion to “the declamatory style of a condemned tragedy, 
rather than a grave representation to the legislature,’ 
was supposed to refer to some dramatic efforts of Mr 
Shiel, a party concerned in its preparation, 
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discord, and asa thing of impossible duration. Nay, he 
foretold that hardly any who heard him were so aged 
that they might not expect to outlive so enormous an 
auuse as the gross disparity universally compl:ined of. 
We believe the prelate referred to is the late 
excellent and enlightened Dr Murray, who, with 
all the Romish Prelates, and nearly all the 
Kiomish clergy, was the strenuous advocate of 
e Poor-Law, which Lord Brougham, we know 
nut on what grounds, says, “has been strenu- 
ously resisted by «ll parties and all sects in 
freland.” ‘There certainly have been just o}- 
jections taken to many of the provisions of the 
Jiw about to be introduced, and which promises 
to be quite as inefficacious as Mr O'C snnell or 
its Opponents could desire; but, if ever there 
measure universilly popular in 
it was the introduction of well-con- 
-idered Poor-Laws, Widely as the Trish must, 
on religious and political grounds, differ on the 
point of enrolling so numerous. active, and in- 
fiuential a body of clergy among the existing 
black Household troops, on Poor-Laws there 
as never any difference of opinion, save with 
Sir O'Connell, and a few interested Jand-owners. 
On the soil of Treland fresh abuses have 
hitherto sprung up as fast as those existing were 
extirpated. The peculiar abuse complained of 


was a single 
ireland, 


13 not, however, of new growth, though it has | 


been as zealously cultivated by the present Irish 
rulers as by their Tory or Orange predecessors, 
't is thus noticed, and we should not be in the 
least surprised if many persons in Ireland, fancy- 
ing themselves Liberals, were as indignant at 
Lord Breugham wishing to set the law above 
the Executive as at Lord Lyndhurst’s interfer- 
ence °— 


There has occurred a disclosure upon the course pursued 
by the Irish Governinent in naming the Sheriffs of Coun- 
ties, which 
the Trish judicial alministration, must feel to he most 
important, wud which connects itself closely with the 
topics discussed in the foregoing speech of 1823. It 
ippears that the executive government habitually inter- 
ieres with the choice of those important Ministers of the 
Law; dees not, as in England, consider the lists given 
in by the judges to be at all binding ; displaces without 
any seruple all the names so selected; and frequently 
oppeints others without any communication from the 
Bench. This course of making pocket-sheriffs, or sheriffs 
wilhout any judicial authority for their nomination, is 
gund to have been followed no less than twenty-two or 
wenty-three times in three years, So grave a matter 
unavoidably called for the attention of Parliament, and 
icwas ably and temperately submitted by Lord Lyndhurst 
ty» the House ao Lords, as the especial guardian of the 
purity of our Judicial Establishment. A Commitiee was 

(Consequence appointed to investigate the whole of this 

isjeet; ond a more important inquiry has, perhaps, 
undertaken by either branch et the Legislature. 
ft is havely possible that results favonrable to the cause 
of good government aud popular rights should not follow 
irom the Committee’s labours, Certainly, had the things 

ow known been disclosed before the debate in 1823, it 
would have been wholly impossible to regist the motion 
then made and rejected, For an habitual inte: ference of 
ine Crown with the appointment of an officer upon whom 
cepends both the execution of all judicial orders and the 
ieturn of all members to serve in Parliament, must at 
any rate be put a stop to, in whatever misapprehension 
vf the law such an abuse may have had its origin. 


One of the ablest of Lord Brougham’s party 


rever bee 


any one interested in the great subject of 
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speeches, if we may 80 term any of them, wa 
made upon moving the address of thanks to the 
King soon after Sir Robert Peel's accession ty 
the government at the opening of the session of 
1835, After expounding the constitutional doe. 
trine that every new Ministry is responsible for 
the removal of that which preceded it, and the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel conse. 
quently responsible for turning out the Melbourne 
Government, he sarcastically animadverts upon 
the sudden conversion of ex. Tories and Consery. 
atives to the liberal policy professed by their 
predecessors in office, and exclaims — 

When, Task, did the reforming spirit come upon this 
Government ¥ They are now for reform in Corporations 
—in the law—in the Church—in the State—in Tithes_ 
and in the Law of Marriages. They are going to make 
matriaze a civil contract, and to abolish all banns, sor 
the sake of the Dissenters, 
have from those who, a few months ego, would not disten 
to any reform—who told us that, in proposing it, we 
were pulling down the Church about our ears—who in. 
veighed against usas revolutionists—who challenged us as 
releis—who exclaimed that we had either fools’ heads on 
our shoulders, or traitors’ hearts in our bosems, since 
when, [ repeat, has this miraculous conversion taken 
place 2—whence his it been derived? My Lords, | hope 
that my experience of men has not made me too distrust. 
ful of their good intentions, or induced me to entertain a 
worse opinion of the honesty of my fellow-creatures than 
I ought to cherish, [ hope that, having lived so long 
in the world as I unfortunately have, I lave not there. 
fore arrived at an unkindly or uncharitable estimate of 
their honesty. It is, however, a result not more perhaps 
of reason and experience, than of a sort of instinct which 
T have in me—an instinct which I believe to bea property 
of our common nature—that [ feel an invincible mistrust 
of sudden, unaccountable, mizaculous conversions, . , 
- . + «+ In 1828, I was proceeding to say, I well re. 
collect the speeches of two noble Lords against emancipa. 
tion, The noble Duke’s was far less vivlent against the 
mneasure ; the noble and learned Lord was, in point of 
vehemence, complete: that both bad equal success I will 
not assert. There is nothing of which I retain a livelier 
recollection than the inferior impression made by the 
noble and learned Lord. ‘The opinions he then urged— 
the alarms he expressed—the fate he foretold to our Pro- 
testant Establishment from the grant of toleration, I well 
remember, drew forth the deepest expression of astonish- 
ment, unuongled with admiration, from all who heard 
him, and who had been taught to expect -:o different a 
result of his former liberal and enlightened principles. 
Even as samples of speaking and of reasoning, neither 
being remarkably excellent in argument, the Duke so 
entirely eclipsed the Chancellor, that [ telt for the credit 
of our common profession at seeing the soldier outdo the 
lawyer in his own line. But whatever might be the re- 
lative success in resisting the question then, their conver- 
sion to it was equally cummplete a few months after. The 
noble and learned Lord was among the most nimble in 
that quick movement of a sudden transition, He vaulted 
in good company—a Right Honourable Baronet,” the 
nominal head of the present Ministry, as the noble Duke 
is its real chief, and a distinguished friend of his and of 
the Establishment,+ }ad with others been long known 
for their unremitting effurts against the measure. propor- 
tioned to their ardent zeal ia behalf of the Protestant 
cause, whose great champions they were admitted to be, 
and by whose support they had risen to power—all of 
them, noble dukes, learned lJords, worthy baronets, and 
honourable gentlemenu-all came round, or rather 
over at once, and not only agreed to the measure of 
Emancipation, not ouly withdrew their opposition, but 
tendered their services to carry it through, and wert 
actually the men who did it. Now, this passage of thei! 


All these things we are to 





* Sir Robert Peel, 


+ Mr Goulbure 
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lives ia what their friends a; peal to with exultation and 
pride upon the preseut occassion, crying out—* Only see 
what men they are! Can you doubt they will reform 
by wholesale’ What avail all their professions and 
pledges? True it is that no politicians ever pledged 
themselves so solemnly against all reiorm—true, that 
none ever So deeply committed themselves against all 
change—true, that none, at all times since the dawn of 
their public lives, ever thwarted so habitually, so pertin. 
aciousty, each measure of improvement, until beaten by 
majorities of the Commons, But never mind—dont 
doubt the n—they are capable of doing again what they did 
beforeby deserting all their old supporters, abandoning 
all their former principles, becoming converis in four. 
and-twenty hours to the faith of their adversarics, and 
carrying into execution, with the proverbial zeal of recent | 
conversion, all the measures to resist which they had de- | 
yoted their pust lives.’’ ‘ ‘ ° ° 

It is always suspicious when people change their prin. 
ciples and gain somethiny—although, certainly, it may 
bea proof, in some cases, of magnanimity and honest 
devotion to the public wellbeing. But that is a case | 
which should occur only once in a statesman’s life. A | 
man may once get himself into that fa!se position—he 
may once expose himself with impunity to such a load of 
suspicion ; but he must beware of trying such an experi- 
ment a second time ; for assurediy, no weight of reputa- | 
tion, no amount OF public service, would ever enable any | 


one with impunity to play the same game twice.” 

We have next a plain, sensible, business-like 
speech ou the business of Parliament, delivered 
last year, and which in the Fiouse of Peers has 
led to manifest improvement. It does not, how- 
ever, require any particniar notice here ; and, xs | 
to the series of powerful orations and pleadings 
on Canadian affairs, they seem only in the com- 
mencement. Wecull from them but one pass. 
age, acommentary on certain gracious phrases 
in the despatch of the colonial secretary, who 
was charged with improperly delaying the vigor- 
ous Measures necessary to restore the tranquillity 
of Canada :— 

Aie these things no matter of regret, when deep regret 
isexpressed at merely continuing in the new reign the 

> ©, 
measntes resolved upon towards the end of the old? The | 
ruse leaves on the Royal couch of the Young Queen must | 
not, it seems, be ruffled by the discharge of painful, | 
though necessary duties. But then was the death-bed of | 
the aved monarch to be studded with thorns? If the 
mind of the successor must not be disturbed with the 
wore painiul cares of royalty, was the dying Prince to 
have his last moments harassed and vexed by measures of 
asevere and harsh aspect ? Such, I presume, is the rea. 
sou assigned for nothing having been done after the reso- 
lutions were passed in the beginning of May. My Lords, 
this is a delicate—a perilous argument. We are heve 
Weaving slippery ground—we are dealing with very high 
matters, T affirm that I speak the language of the Con- 
‘itution when [ absolutely refuse my ear to all such rea- 
‘ons. They are resorted to for the defence of the Minis- 
‘ers at the expense of the Monarchy. I know nothing of 
the Jast hours of one reign—er the dawn of another— 
nothing in the change of Sovereigns which can lessen the 
Tespons.bility of their servants, or excuse them from per- 
forming their duty to the Crown, be it of a stern and | 


~<a 





harsh nature, or be it gentle and kind. Beware, I say, 
how you give any countenance, ay, OF any quarter, to 
topics of defence like these. They are sO Many argue 
ments against a Monarchical Constitution, and in favour 
of some other torm of Government, This is no discourse 
of mine, It is not I who am to blame for broaching this 
matter, You are they (to the Ministers »—you are they 
who have forced it into debateand this dispatch —this 
dispatch is the text upon which, trust me, commentators 
will not be wanting ! 

The unqualified denial which Lerd Brougham 
gives, in the introduction to these speeches, to the 
perpetual babble that he has deserted his party, 
was fully noticed in our last number. At the 
close of the above debate, the complaint made by 
Lord Melbourne onthe “ acerbity” of “ his noble 
and learned friend's remarks,” drew forth this 
unanswerable defence :— 

Has he forgotten, can he have forgotten, that last May, 
(May 1837.) I both urged the same charges and recorded 
them on your Journals? I even pursued the self-same 
course of aigument which has, I observe, to-night given 
him so great offence, He speaks of “ acerbity.” A person 
supposed to have used bitter remarks is perhaps not a jadge 
of the comparative © acerbity” of his different ebserva- 
tions—nor is that person possibly, against whom they 
have been employed, But | get to say, that of all I 
said this night, the portion which he felt the most bitter, 
and to which, be it observed in passing, he made not the 
least allusion, was my comparison of his conduct toward 
unrepresented Canada and well-represented Ireland. 
Well—last May I drew the very same comparison, and 
nearly in the same terms—made the same quotations 
from the Ministerial speeches in the Commons—and ree 
corded the substance of the comparison in my protest. My 
Lords, I indignantly and peremptorily deny that the 
m>tive or principle of my conduct is changed. But L 
know that the changed conduct of others has compelled 
ine to oppose them, in order that I may not change my 
own principles. Do the Ministers desire to know what 
will restore me to their support, and make me once more 
fight zealously in their ranks, as I once fought with them 
against the majority of your Lordships? { will tell them 
at once! Let them retract their declaration against 
Reform, delivered the first night of this session, and their 
second declaration—by which (to use the Noble Vis- 
count’s phrase) they exacerbated the first; or let them, 
without any retraction, only bring forward liberal and 
constitutional measures—they will have no more gealous 
supporter than mysclf. Dut, in the meantime, | pew hurl 
uiy defiance at his head—IJI repeat it—I burl at his head 
this defiance—I defy him to point out any, the slightest, 
indication of any one part of my public conduct having, 

even for one instant, been affected, in any manner of wag, 
by feelings of a private and personal nature, or been regu« 
lated by any one cousideration, except the sense af what I 
owe to my own principles, and to the interests of the 
country! 

Upon this occasion Lord Brougham seems to 


have been not a little nettled by Lord Mel- 
bourne, certainly in sheer ignorance and with 
no disrespectful meaning, designating Robertson 
the historian, that kinsman of whom Lerd 
Brougham has so much reason to be proud, “a 
florid and fanciful writer.’’* 





* Upon another very recent occasion, the third reading of the Slave Vessels’ Bill, Lord Minto took o¢casiou to 
Wander from the coast of Africa to the woolsack, and to attack Lord Brougham as a disappointed man, actuated by 


selfish motives in his opposition, 


This was in presence of Lord Melbourne and of the other Ministers who are Peers, 


and upon, we think, the 26th of July last. Lord Brougham thus attacked, defended himself face to face with those 
guondam friends of his, not one of whom replied one word to bis statements. They satdumb; but it is nota little 
renarkable, that his speech, or personal defence, call it as we will, which had been found unanswerable in tue House 
of Peers, ig not to be found in any London journal, save The Sun ; though, after special notice bad been drawn te it, it 
cid appear in at least one provincial paper, We can give but a small specimen; but, until that be satisfuctosily answered 
‘tmhay suffice.” He admitted that the Great Seal was an object of ambition to honourable miner tueg 
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An admirable argumentative introduction to 
a speech on the Privileges of Parliament, which 
Lord Brougham delivered when, as Lord Chancel- 
lor, he pronounced judgment in the case of Welles- 
ley v. the Duke of Beaufort, carries complete con- 
viction. Jealous, as every liberal man must be, of 
the infringement of the constitutional and neces- 
sary privileges of Members of Parliament—even 
when, asat present, we havea Parliament not worth 
caring a pin about—the monstrous doctrines pro- 
mulgated, and the pretensions lately set up, re- 


the laws of Parliament, the privileges akin to 
those which Lord Brougham employed in con. 
_ demning the Irish judges, 


The “ Dissertation on the Eloquence of the 


_ Ancients,” some brief illustrative specimens of 


modern eloquence, and an Appendix containing 
critical remarks on the orations of the ancients, 


_with a translation of Demosthenes’ oration upon 
| the affairs of the Chersonese, and of the perora. 


tion of the second philippic of Cicero against Mark 
Anthony, together with numerous notes and dif. 








quired to be exposed. We only wish that our 
worthy representatives would make use of the 
unquestionable privileges guaranteed to them by 


ferent readings—-conclude this memorable work, 
This latter section, though intimately connected 
with the studies and pursuits of the greatest of 








if his object was to let in the Tories, lord Lyndhurst must be their Chancellor, which could not particularly gratify 

him :—He recommended Lord Cottenham, for he (Lord Brougham) conceived that he made an excellent Judge in 

Equity, and gave general satisfaction. Why, then, should he, (Lo:d Brougham,) having set up the nine-pin, be 

so anxious to knock it down again? All this the noble Earl (Minto) passed over, in the wit of the lightsome 

and merry mood he was in, Possibly, indeed, he was not in the secret, But this was not his only omission as to 

facts—and facts which he must be aware of—though he might not be acquainted with the one he (Lord Brougham) 

had just adverted to. If his (Lord Brougham’s) quarrel with the Government had anything at all to do with 

the Great Seal, why did he not oppose them in 1835 when the Ministry was formed? Why not, in 1836, when 

the Seal was given to its present holder? Why not in 18377 These were known facts and dates, which there 

was no getting over—and the retail dealers in falsehood who detend the Government through the press, 

wilfully shut their eyes to these well-knoivn things, But till this evening, he had never known any Minister who 

deemed it becoming or discreet to take the same line. Yet, surely the Noble Earl must know that the quarrel, 

if quarrel there had been, on account of office, and the Great Seal, was complete in May 1835; and yet how had 

he (Lord Brougham) acted? If his opposition to the Government had any connexion whatever with his not 

being Chancellor, how did it happen, that, in the whole session of 1835, he had stoed by the Government help. 

ing them at every turn—tifting them whenever he could out of the mire—keeping their heads above water to the 
best of his small means—saving, as far as his utmost exertions could, their existence for some months, 

during which they were fluttering between life and death; defending them at a moment when the least 
attack must have tumbled them down from their slippery position? Had he not, at the end of a laborious 
session of judicial business, in which he had presided voluntarily in the House, notoriously sacrificed 
his own health, by undertaking the defence of the Government, during the laborious month’s combat on 
the English Municipal Bill? Had he not fought that bill through all its stages, for and with the Government, 
whose whole eXistence depended upon the measure? Then, in 1836, though absent at first for three months 
through illness, brought on by his support of the Government the autumn before, yet for the last two 
months of the session, he (Lord Brougham) was quite recovered, and announced to the Government 
his ability to attend Parliament; but he did not—and why? Because on two important Reform questions he 
was compelled to differ from the Ministry; and he was informed by them that his opposition might be 
fatal, as they were then circumstanced, All this was probably new tothe Noble Earl, (Minto.) He was not 
in the secret. His colleagues told him what they liked about navy matters, and gave him their opinion about qua- 
druple treaties, setting him down somewhat bluntly and unceremoniously—but this, which happened in 1836, they had 
not told him; yet certain it was that he, (Lord Brougham,) at their desire, had kept away, in order to keep them in 
their places, And yet the noble Karl, not being in the secret, supposed, with some of the Government newspapers, that 
his (Lord Brougham’s) not being in office was the cause of his differing with the Ministers, and made him wish to 
turn them out, in order that he might again seize the Great Seal. ‘Those newspaper authorities, however, from which 
the noble Earl took his facts, should have known, and so should the noble Earl, that his (Lord Broughaim’s) opposi- 
tion, even in 1837, was confined to entering a reluctant protest against the Canada Bill, which had produced @ 
civil war, and that in all other measures he had, during that session, supported the Ministry. His opposition only 
began, as every man in the country knew, and as these slanderous assailants alone wilfully forgot, when in Novem- 
ber last the Government took a new line against reform of Parliament, and other reforms ; and when, on that, and 
on their extravagant Civil List, and their Canada Bills, and the Slave Question, they had compelled him to oppose them, 
if he (Lord B.) did not mean to abandon all his most sacred and most constantly avowed principles and feelings 
upon the whole policy of the State. These things were quite notorious—they were facts, and even had dates, which 
at once dispelled the whole charges made by wilful fabrications out of dours, and at length, with an indiscretion to 
which great wits, like the noble Earl, are too subject, brought forward by a Cabinet Minister of that House.” 

It would have been obliging if the Ministers themselves, in whose presence Lord Brougham spoke as above, had 
cleared up the mysteries referred to, and which, it would seem, were secrets even to the Earl of Minto. But they were 
mute; and that man must be either devoid of understanding or of common candour, who will ever again listen t© 
their mouth-pieces upon a subject which they themselves have been again and again openly challenged to explain in 
their place, Let Lord Melbourne or Lord John Russell answer the statements of this one speech, and ihen will 
their defeMers have something like a case. 
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modern orators, is so much a thing apart, and | 
js, though most precious to classic statesmen | 
and to all scholars, so comparatively little adapted _ 
to the taste of the men of the time, that we make 
no apology for postponing notice of it to a more 
convenient season. 

Having already endeavoured togive our readers 
an idea and foretaste of these volumes, we con- 
sider it worse than superfluous to attempt any 
jdle panegyric upon the author or his writings, 
the orator or hisorations. To readers whose ob- 
ject is truth, we would recommend a very homely, 
but a true test of the utility of the work. Let 
them examine the mere index, and say what 
other body of writings indicates so many of those | 


topics most interesting to the happiness, and the 
moral and social progress of the human race, in 
its most magnificent as well as in its most im- 
portant private relations ; so many topics that 
bear practically on the affairs of every man’s 
business and bosom, and which go so directly 
towards raising and improving the entire social 
edifice. It is enough to add, that these topics 
are treated with that solidity of judgment, that 
largeness and justness of view, that self_reliance, 
indomitable energy of purpose, and affluence of 
the Knowledge which is Power, which his 
bitterest enemies allow to distinguish Lord 
Brougham. 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE DURHAM AND BULLER ORDINANCES, 


IN THE CASE OF SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG, T 


Clerk of the Crown.— Thomas Armstrong, Hold up ' 
thy hand. Thou hast been indicted in London, &c. &c. | 
What hast thou to say for thyself, why execution should 
not be awarded against thee upon that attainder, accord- 
ing to law ? 

Sir Thomas Armstrong.—My Lord, I was beyond 
the sea, at the time of my outlawry; 1 beg I may be 
tried. 

Lord Chief Justice (Jefferies. }—That is not material at 
all to us; we have here a record of outlawry against 
you, Sir Thomas, 

Sir Thomas Armstrong.—I desire to be put upon my 
trial, my Lord. 

Lord Chief Justicen——We cannot allow any such 
thing; we have nothing to do upon this record before us, 
but to award execution. Captain Aichardson, what are 
your usual days of execution ? 

Captain Richardson.— Wednesdays and Fridays, my | 
Lord. 

Mrs Matthews.—Here is a statute, my Lord. 

Lord Chief Justice.—What is the matter with that | 
gentlewoman ? 

Sir Thomas Armstrong.—Hold your tongue. My 
Lord, there is a statute made in the sixth year of Edward 
the Sixth, which I desire may be read. 

[Stat. 5 & 6 Edw. 6, ¢. 11, read. ] 

Mr Attorney-General.—Sir Thomas, I suppose, will 
now shew he yielded himself to your Lordship. 

Lord Chief Justice. —This is the first time I have seen 
‘ir Thomas. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong.—My Lord, I have been a 
prisoner, and the year is not yet out; I now render my- 
self, 

Mr Attorney-General.—Before he went out of Eng- 
‘and he might have rendered himself and been tried, if he 
pleased. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong.—I am within the benefit of 
the statute, 1 conceive, my Lord. 

Lord Chief Justice, —We think otherwise, Sir Thomas. 








RIED BY LORD CHIEF JUSTICE JEFFERIES. 


Sir Thomas Armstrong.—My Lord, I beg I taay have 
counsel to plead for me in this ease. 

Lord Chief Justice——For what reason? We are of 
Opinion it is not a matter of any doubt. For you must 
not go under the apprehension that we deny you any- 
thing that is right ; there is no doubt nor difficulty at all 
in the thing. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong.—Methinks, my Lord, the 
statute is plain, 

Lord Chief Justice.—So it is very plain that you can 
have no advantage by it. Captain Richardson, you shall 
havea rule for execution on Friday next. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong.—A little while ago there 
Was One in this place had the benefit of a trial offered 
him, if he would accept of it; that is the thing I desire 
now, and I thank God, my case is quite another thing 
than his—_l know my own innocence; and I desire to 
make it appear by a trial. 

Mrs Matthews.—I hope you will not murder my 
father; this is murdering a man. 

Lerd Chiet Justice. Who is this woman? Marshal, 
take her into cnstody.__Why, how now ?_ Because your 
relation is attainted for high treason, must you take upon 
you to tax the courts of justice for murder, when we 
grant the execution according to law? Take her away. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong.—I ought to have the benefit 
of the law, and I demand no more. 

Lord Chief Justice.—T hat you shall have by the grace 
of God. See that execution be done on Friday next, accord- 
ing to law. You shall bave the full benefit of the law. 

He was accordingly executed on that day. 

In The King and Johnston, Mich. 2 Geo. 2, K. B., 
the prisoner was allowed to be within the benefit of the 
proviso; and, though he had escaped out of prison and 
was retaken in England, was admitted to prove himself 
beyond sea at the time of the outlawry, which, being 
therefore reversed, he was admitted to a trial, and ac. 
quitted. Armstrong's case was declared a precedent not 
fit to be followed.—State Trial:. 
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Hanmer’s Correspondence. 

Bin Hewny Buweury, in searching his family archives, 
has discovered a number of letters and other writings of 
a very miscellaneous character, from which he has se- 
lected the contents of a goodly volume, containing a cun- 
siderable quantity of really curious matter, and a more 
modeiate infusion of papers of some interest and value. 
Amongst the latter, are an epistle sent by Wordsworth to 
Fox, with the** Lyrical Ballads,” touching beautifully upon 
the condition, ur rather the melancholy tiansition in the 
condition of the rural population; the rapid disappear- 
ance of the old English yeomen and small proprietors; 
and the weakening of the bonds of the domestic atlec- 
tions, in consequence of these changes, We do not know 
whether Mr Wordsworth will be delighted with the re- 
appearance, after nearly forty years, of a letter so com- 
plimentary to the great chief of the party whose policy 
he has long disapproved ; but yet there is much in it to 
be proud of, and which is more forcibly true now than 
on the day it was written. Complaining of the rapid 
decay of the domestic affections among the lower orders 
of society, he remarks, that the rulers of the country dis- 
regard it. 

By the spreading of manufactures, the heavy taxes on 

ptage—[Mark that, Mr Rowland Hili!]—by work- 

ouses, houses of industry, soup-shops, &c. &c., super- 
added to the increasing disproportion between the price of 
labour and that of the necessaries of life, tle bouds of 
domestic feeling among the poor, as far as the influence 
of these thinus has extended, have been weakened, 
and, in innumerable instances, entirely destroyed.  Pa- 
rents are separated from their children, and children 
from their purents; the wife no longer preparcs with her 
own hands a ineal for her husband, the produce of his 
labour; there is little doing in his house in which his 
affections can be interested, and but little in it which he 
can love. 

Mr Wordsworth tells the story of an aged couple, in 
his neighbourhood, in Westmoreland, long supported by 
their parish, but living decently under their own roof, 
where the old matron fell into an agony of mind, from 
the idea that, in consequence of their increasing inufirmi- 
ties, they must be boarded out among the other poor. 
He said, “ It was hard, having kept house together so 
leng, to come to this. J¢ wuul/ burst her heart.”— 
“T mention,” says the poet to Mr Fox, “ this fact, to 
shew how deeply the spirit of independence i-, even yet, 
reoted in some parisof the country. These people could 
not express themselves this way, without an almost sub- 
lime conviction of the blessings of independent domestic 
life,” 

He then refers to his poems, ‘ The Brothers,” 


and “ Michael,’ asa pieture of the domestic affeetions | 


as they exist—must we say as they did exist ?—among his 
neighbours the Dalesmen— 


Small indepeudent propreetors of laud, here called states- 
men, men of respectable education, who daily labour on 
their own little properties. The domestic affeetions will 
always be strong amongst mén who live in a country not 
erowded with population, if these men are placed above 

overty. But,if they are proprietors of small estates, which 

ave descended to them from their ancestors, the power 
which those affections will acquire amongst such men, is 
meoneiivable hy those who have only had au opportunity 
in observing Atred labourers, farmers, aud the ianufactur- 
ing poor. Their little tract of land serves as a kind of per- 
mancut rallying point for their domestic feelings, as tal- 
lets upon which they are written, which makes them ob- 
Jects of memory, in a thousand instauces in which they 
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would be otherwise forgotten. . . This class of 
men is rapidly disappearing. You, sir, have a conscious. 
ness, upon which every good man will congratulite voy 
that the whole of your public conduct has, in one yay ¢, 
other, been directed to the preservation of this class oj 
men, and those who hold similar situations. You have 
“elt that the most sacred of all property is the property of the 
poor. The two poems which | have ment oned, | haye 
written with a view to shew that men who do not wear fine 
clothes can feel deeply. 

This is a lesson which, we apprehend, the great world. 


and also the middle world, still require to be taught— 


“the horny-handed,”’ with “ shocking bad hats,” &c. &e. 
&c. Mr Wordsworth, by the way, ought to forgive the 
French Revolution, which, in place of a handful of cor. 
rupted nobles and churchmen, has created smal! proprie. 
tors, by tens and hundreds of thousands. One of the 
most interesting portions of the volume, is a long auto. 
biographical letter from Crabbe to Burke, which will 
form a valuable appendage to the one given by the poet's 
sons, in their recent memoirs of their eminent father. 
The letter had, with many others, fallen into the hands 
of the late Sir Charles Bunbury. There is also a letter 
from poor Bloomfield to the Baronet, describing his for. 
tunes and adventures, when engaged—wretched, degrad. 
ing trade!—in soliciting the patronage of the great 
and fashionable in London, to whom Sir Charles, it would 
seem, had given him letters of introduction. 
| Mr Windham was too much engaged to sce me. The 
Earl of Carlisle scent a message to the sanic effect, bit 
added, that, if 1 would ea!l any morning next week, hi 
would be glad to speak to me. Aceerdingly, | took a 
charming walk in Hyde Park, and ealied a second time, 
when his Lordship sent down for my address, and said he 
should see Sir Charles Bunbury. On the same day, at 
holf-past one, I met with a civil reception from the servant: 
at Devonshire House. But the Duchess was not up; ! 
therefore left your letter and the book. . . . . . 
had all along a great desire to sec Mr Fox, &e. &c. ke. 
No one need condemn the great ones thus assailed. 
| The true blame rests with the rhyming Jores and their 
injudicious introducers. But these things make us for- 
get the volume before us, It contains a Memoir of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, who, if not the most amiable of men, 
nor, indeed, remarkably eminent in any way, occupied a 
pre-eminent station in public affairs at an important 
crisis in modern English history. The Memoir occupies 
the first hundred pages of the volume. ‘T'he correspond- 
ence of Hanmer follows it, and contains a few sprightly 
letters from Prior, one or two from Belingbroke, Harley 
Earl of Oxford, and other statesmen with whom Han- 
mev had been connected by office or party feelings. A 
curious letter, purporting to be written from Rome by 4 
young traveller to his father, and giving a minute ae 
count of the original Pretender and his little court, would 
be of value were it authentic, which theeditor doubts. At 
an early age, Sir Thomas Hanmer married the widow of 
the first Duke of Grafton, a connexion which brought 
him a great accession of fortune and worldly consequence. 
The lady was considerably older than her second bas- 
band. Though one of the most celebrated beauties of her 
time, and, in at least one point, of itreproachable cha- 
racter, shé does not appear to bé a favourite with the 
editor. Her innocent childish years, as traced by Evely®, 
and the old age of cards succeeding a youth of folly, indi- 
cated by the notices in this work, form a singular contras. 
She was the only child and heiress of the Karl of Arling- 
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ton, and was betrothéd to Henry Fitzroy, the second son 
of the Duchess of Cleveland, created at his birth Baron 
gadbary, Viscount Ipswich, Earl of Kuston, and Duke 
of Grafton. The bride, at her betrothal, was only five 
years of age, the bridegroom nine. Evelyn says, though 
sir Henry Bunbury does not deign to notice it— 


1672. August 1.—I was at the martinze of Lord Arlinz- 
qi’s lovely daughter (a sweet child if ever there was any) 
ty the Duke of Grafton, the Atehbishop of Cante rbury 
oficinted, the King and all the grandees of the court being 
prese _> 

Phe infant pair were married again some years after- 


ward:— 
“T confe says Evelyn, “FE would give my Lady 
4rlington ee joy, and so } plainly téid her; but she | 
iid the King would have it so, and titere was no coing | 
wack. Thus, this sweetest, hop yefuilest, most beautiful 
cite, and most virtnous, too, was saeriieed to & boy that 
; us been rudely bre d, without anything to encotmaze them 
hut his majesty's pleasure, | pray God the sweet child 
insy find it to her advantage! who, if my augury deccive 
me not, will. in a few years, be such a paragon as were fit 
tomake a wife to the greatest prince in Enrope. 5 
. 1683. 1 went to compliment the Duchess of Grat- 


tom now lying-in of her first ehild, a son, whieh she eailed | 


for, that I might see it. She was become more beautiful 
(if it were possible) than before, and full of virtue and 
sweetness.” 

She was then not much more than fifteen. The death 
of her husband, who was killed at the seige of Cork in 
1699, left her a Youthful widow, which slie remained for 
eight years, Whéh she gave her hand to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, then a handsome youth of t'venty-one. The 
editor, Sir ifenry Bunbury, vies the highly-connected 
and celebrated beauty, flattered by sv many wits and 
poets, with eyes much less partial than those of the vener. 


able Evelyn, Among the other papers in Sir Henry 


Bunbury’s possession, is the private account book of the | 
Duchess, from 1708, ten years after her second marriage, | 


and when she was beginning “ to fall into the sere and 
rellow leaf,’? until the time of her death, in 1723. On 
the cover is written, * Isabella Grafton is my name,” 


Good spelling, Me editor remarks,) was tar from 
universa ul ia those days among men of rank; and thc 
sunp'e here afforded by the only @hild of a noble statesmen, 
an} 1d Gara thter-in-law of Kitig Charles IL. -, is not calenlated 
togve us a favourable impression as to the edueativa o: 
ladies of high birth. 


The Duchess had £590 a-year of pin-money from her 
busband, Sir Thomas, which would now be considered a 
miserable allowance for a woman of her rank, and, more- 
over, of independent fortune. She seems to have been a 
great frequenter of operas and card parties, expensive in 
her dress, and apt to lose woney at play. The sums paid 
at operas, playhouses, and to chairmen, are minutely 
entered, Entrance muney was then paid at the door of 
the opera house, and, in the latter years of the Duchess, 
varied from 8s. to 10s, 9d. Herregular present tocelebrated 
actors and the box-keepers was £1:1:6. Betterton, 
Mrs Barry, Cibber, Nicolini, &c. &c., are all down in 
turn at £1:1:6a-head. The London season in those 
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tavo pound green tea, £2: 82,"—— To a man for clean 
ing my teeth, 103." Thisis a frequentitem. ‘‘ Paid to 
Lady Charlotte de Rouse, for a black laced scarf, £16.” 
—* Paid for paint, £60." —** Three yardsand 4 quarter of 
muslin, £1: 6s."—_“ For cutting my hair, £1: le." — 
‘An embroideréd apron, £2: 103."..“ For steckins, 
£1273," Pade for four peace of Turky taby,”’ (ber 
| Grace's autograph.) “« £5," We find such entries occa- 
| sionally as, “ Given to the mod, 2%. Gd.,"’ or ba, 5 & To the 

poor people, 841." These, we presame, were her Grace's 
| charities. Her !argesses were upon a more liberal foot- 
| ing :—* To the Duke of Gra‘ton's [her son] cook, 
| £2: 83." To a gentleman of my Lord Bolingoroke’s, 
| £2:33."—" To a fan, £3 ; 10s." Paid for two quarts 
| of usquebae, 143."°—“ Lost to Sir Thomas Hammer [her 
| husband] at cards, £7:10:6,"—“ Lost at cards this 
| month, £17:43." We find “A pound of bohea tea 

for Mrs Manley”’ in one place, probably the authoress; 
_ and once, * To the Tatler, £2 : 3s.,” which itis not easy 
| to make out. The frequent purchase of “ orange butter,” 
which the editor cannot understand, and £2: 3s. for 
| “a baby,” probable mean orange marmalade and a doll. 
| As her Grace wated in years, the nature of her expenii- 
ture varied. She began to give 10s. 61. a-year ** to ye 
bills of mortality,” and to purchase brandy and frazil 
| snuff. Her bookseller'’s account must at all times have 
| been very moderate, thouczh she latterly purchased ‘* At- 

terbury’s Sermons” for 63., and “ Nelson's Festivals aud 

Fasts” fur 5s. 6d,, and sometimes Tie Flying or Evening 

Post at Lid. each. Six quires of paper, such asa Duchess 

might use, were then bought fot 3s. 10d. “A hackney 
| coach for your Grace” evst ls, and ** two saddle horses 
_ to Windsor,” 123. ; a quart of brandy, ls. 3d. 

Among the letters to Sir Charles Bunbury there is one 
from Goldsmith, who, from his previous connexion with 
the Homecks, visited the Bunbury family ; acd there are 
two or three from Gorvick, of no particular ieterest. 
| One might have expected to meet with some seribblings by 
| Mrs Inchbatd among these tamily papers; but none 
/appear. A memoir of the American General Lee, who 
| was by birth an Knglishman, and a neat connexion of 
| the Bunbary family, finishés a volume which the ancient 
literary loungers will find pleasure in turning over, 





| 
| Recollections of Caulineourt, Duleé of Vicenza. 

How far these Recollections are authentic, it is net 
easy to say; but, if not unimpeichadle us history, they 
are at least amusing as historical romanee, fall of the 
striking incidents of history, and having, for their se@nes 
and characters, the principal courts of the Tuileries aud 
St Pétersburgh, and the most distingwished mien of the 
era of Napoleon's downfall, There seems a good deal of 
truth in the work, and nota little bolstering, While 
the others were in Paris, and after Napvieun had signed 
his abdication, the following seené i# Alleged to have 
taken place, and is related by the Duke of Vicenza to 


manner as the whole materials of the book are said to 


days began in November, and lasted almost as late re me fuir compiler of his ‘* Recolleetions,”” im the same 


now, The entries of money given to the servants of the 
houses where the Duchess visited shew rails at their final 
point of enormity. People of fashion would then seem to 
have nursed their children by a contribution levied upon 
their acquaintances at every christening ;—“ To my Lady 
Harvey's christening, £10:15s.; to my Lady Rebecca 
Holland's christening, £10:158." A few of the items 
of her Grace’s disbursement will be curious to modern 
iadies s—=** To Lady Jersey's woman, for a French 
sownde, £20."—“ For a stinkefk, £1; 128,"°—“ A green 
embroidered steenkirk, £1 : 1:6." To Mrs Lilly, foi 


have been communicated, in friendly conversation. Cau- 
lineourt, the reader is to know, had left Napoleon on 
thé previous evening in & dreadful state of despondency. 


“ T hed not been long if bed when Pelatd of Constant, 
I how forset which, kid¢ked londly at thy Ador, teilin~ 
me to come with all speed to the Kiipetor, whé wished 
to see mé. A Feil Pes ntiment shot ¢ my heart ; 
arid Wefore fivé minu ate rem 1 was by the on whieh 
the Emperor, a prey to, htful convulsions, seeméd or 
the point 6f exp 7 Xe ahotrible sight! His face 
was of a livid Hatetitoo, his lips Wefe contracted, his hair 





matted to his forehead by a cold perspiration, his eyes 
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dull and fixed. Ob, the rigidity of that look made me 
shudder !”—(and the Duke, by an involuntary movement, 
covered his face with his hands, as if to avoid a fearful 
vision. ) 

* Racked by a horrible suspicion,” continued the 
Duke, “ L wished, but I dared not, I could not, question 
him.” 

* * Duke,’ said Ivan to me, in a low voice, * he is lost if 
he do not drink; he refuses everything; but he must 
drink—he must vomit. In the name of Heaven, persuade 
him to drink.’ 

* Isnatched the eup from the hands of Ivan, it con- 
tained tea, I believe. I presented it to the Emperor, who 
pushed it fromhim. ‘1 die, Caulincourt—to you I com- 
mend my wife and son, defend my memory—I can no 
longer support life.’ 

“ I was choking ; I could not speak. I presented again 
and again the cup: he again and again pushed it aside : 
this struggle drove me mad—* Leave me alone !—leave ine 
alone !* said he, in a dying voice. 

** Sire,” said I, excited by my grief, “ in the name of 
your glory, in the name of France, renounce a death un- 
worthy of you.’ 

* A deep sigh escaped from his heaving breast. ‘ Sire, 
cannot Caulincourt obtain this favour of you ?” 

** | was bending over the bed, my tears fell upon his 
face ; he fixed his eyes upon me with an undefinable ex- 
pression. I heldthecup to him; at length he drank. A 
vomiting, accompanied with violent spasms, threw all of 
us into a mortal fear. Exhausted, he fell back almost 
liteless on his pillow. 

* Ivan, with a distracted air, said,‘ He must, he must 
drink again !—he is lost—he is lost if he do not drink.’ 

“I again commenced my entreaties, and he resisted 
them. At length, by dint of supplications and prayers, 
he drank at intervals, and repeated vomitings broaght 
some relief. The cramp in the stomach became less vio- 
lent, his limbs became more supple, the contraction of his 
features ceased by degrees, Le was saved ! 

* During the two hours that this alarming crisis lasted, 
not a single complaint escaped his lips. He smothered 
the cries which his agony drew from him, by grinding a 
handkerchief between his teeth. What fortitude that man 
possessed ! 

* The interior of this chamber of death. this agony, by 
the pale light of the tapers, cannot be described. The 
silence was uniuterrupted but by the sobbings of those 
present. There was no witness of this terrible scene pre- 
sent who would not have given his own life to have saved 
that of Napoleon, who, in his domestic retirement, was 
the best of men, the most indulgent of masters. The re- 
grets of all who served him survive him. 

* A short calm succeeded. He slept for half an hour, 
During that interval, Constant told me that, whilst he was 
in bed in the entresol beneath, he had heard a noise in the 
chamber of the Emperor. He ran to him, and found him 
in violent conyulsions, his face turned upon the pillow to 
stifle his cries. He refused all the assistance poor Con- 
stant strove to give him. Ivan was called. When thic 
Emperor saw him, he said, * Ivan, the dose was not strong 
enough.” Then it was they acquired the sad certainty 
that he had taken poison. ‘ Let the Duke de Vicenza,’ 
added he, in a voice scarcely intelligible, * be called.’ 
The fearful crisis seized him, and at that moment I arrived. 

“ Alarmed for the result of the action of the poison 
upon the health of the Emperor, I turned to consult 
lvan, whom [ thought to be still in the chamber. He 
had disappeared. I sent in search of him; he was no- 
where to be found. This disappearance at such a moment 
was inexplicable. I learned at length that Ivan, alarmed 
at the responsibility which the words of the Emperor— 
* the dose was not strong enough’—might bring upon him, 
had taken the first horse he found in the court-yard of 
the Castle, and set off for Pais. We saw no more of 
him, ° « . . . ° ° 

“The Emperor awoke. I drew towards his bed ; the 
attendants retired—we were alone. 

* His eyes, sunk and dull, seemed seeking to recognise 
the persons by whom he was surrounded , a world of tor- 
tures was revealed in their expression. 

»: “ * Heaven has forbidden it,’ said he, as if applying to 
some inmost thought ; ‘ I could not die.’ 

‘—“ * Sire, your son—France, in which your name will 
live for ever, impose upon you the duty of supporting ad- 
versity.” 

““** My son !—my son !—What a sad inheritance I leave 
him—a child born a king; to-day without a country ! 
Why did,they not let medie”  . ° ° 
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““* Sire,’ replied 1, * you mast not Cie thus, France. 
must deplore you living !’ , 

“* France? She has abandoned me ; and you, Caulip. 
court—yon, in my place, would have done what | did 
When fortune smiled on me, have I not often faced deat), 
in the field of battle 7 

“* Ah, the circumstances in which your Majesty is 
placed are deplorable ; but’—— 4 

“* It is not the loss of the throne,’ interrupted he, wit}, 
vehemence, * which renders my existence insupportable 
My military career is sufficient for the glory of a man. 
and,’ added he with emphasis, raising himself on his side’ 
*a crown of laurel is less fragile than the jewelied a.. 
dem which encircles the brows of the most powerfy| 
monarch. . . . « But do you know what is more 
bard to bear than the reverses of fortune? Do you know 
what it is that pierces the heart most deeply? It is the 
baseness, the hideous ingratitude of man. I turn my 
head in disgust from their cowardice and selfishness, | 
hold life in horror ; death is repose—repose at last. What ° 
I have suffered for the last twenty days cannot be com- 
prehended.’ 

* Whilst he spoke, I regarded him with an inexpressible 
regret. Exile was about to hide the meteor which then 
shone so brightly. Its first rays enlightened, vivified 
France ; and France suffered it to disappear. 

* At this moment the clock struck five; the rays of 
the sun, shining through the red curtains, coloured with 
a deep tint the serene and expressive face of Napoleon, 
There was so much grandeur, so much power, in this man, 
that it seemed he could be destroyed but by a pheno- 
menon.” 

It is not necessary to place implicit faith in this part 
of the Duke's ‘ Recollections.” Yet there were many 
virtuous well-thinking Britons, who considered it a great 
blot on the character of Napoleon, that he outlived these 


scenes, and especially Waterloo. 


The Book of Roses, or Rose Fancier’s Manual. 
By Mrs Gore. Colburn. 

France, the country in which Mrs Gore has for several 
years resided, is the first country in the world for the 
culture of roses. Though the rose be the national 
flower of England, which excels in thecultivation of many 
other flowers, and of all tender exotics, large quantities of 
new roses are annually imported from France; and 
staudards, and even stocks, form a regular article of com- 
merce. The French horticulturists allow, however, 
that, though roses are easier of propagation in France, it 
is in England that they attain their highest perfec- 
tion, and that the roses of Rivers of Sawbridgeworth are 
the finest in the world. Mrs Gore accounts for the 
general superiority of the French rose-growers in a very 
satisfactory manner. The high price of fuel places the 
cultivation of tender exotics out of the question ; and the 
attention of the French floriculturist is, therefore, al- 
most exclusively absorbed by roses, The higher orders 
in France, unlike the English, live at their country-seats 
in the summer season, leaving them at the beginning of 
winter, and thus prize the most highly those plants 
which flower out of doora and inthe summer. The Em- 
press Josephine gave a strong impulse to the cultivation of 
roses, and formed a collection of the rarest plants at Mal- 
maison. For many years the garden of the Luxembourg 
was exclusively devoted to the cultivation of roses, under 
the superintendence of the late Empress’s gardener, And 
now there are many private nurserymen at Paris, and in 
other large towns, whose sole business is to raise roses. 
By their cultivation, one family, the Noisettes, who 
have given their name to a beautiful and prolific va- 
riety, have amassed a large fortune. The Noisette Rose 
was, however, originally obtained at Charlestown, South 
Carolina, by Philip Noisette, From the most celebrated 
nurseries of France, large quantities are, as we have 


stated yearly exported to Eugland. We read with 
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shame that one fine collection, that of Descemet, at St 
Denis, “‘ was cut up by the English troops in 1814.” 
The injured rose-grower failed to obtain indemnification 
for the outrage of the Goths; and he proceeded to Rus- 
sia, and re-established himself there with honour and 
success» Scotch roses are much prized on the Continent, 
aswell as many Of the rarer varieties obtained in Eng- 
jand. From England, France originally obtained the 
China or Bengal rose, and other natives of China. We 
cannot think meanly of British rose-growers, when we 
jearn that the varieties cultivated by Messrs Loddige, at 
Hackney, are two thousand five hundred! In the gardens 
of the Luxembourg, eighteen hundred kinds are cultivated ; 
but the French rose-growers are generally of opinion, 
that only the trifling number of twelve hundred soits 
are worthy of attention. They are probably not under 
the mark, though new and beautiful varieties are ob- 
tained every year. Owing to the mere extent of culture, 
the plants are much cheaper in France than with us, 
even of the rare varieties; and hence a greater variety is 
found in the humblest cottage and farm gardens. “ Vandael 
of Vangirard, for instance, produces annually, from slips, 
in a very small forcing house, fifty thousand plants of 
fine varieties ;*? nor can this be an ill-paying trade, 
though these fine varieties be sold at sixpence a plant, 
or even less. Beautiful novelties are obtained in France 
at that price, and consequently such roses as our nur- 
sery-men would sell at from five shillings to half-a-guinea» 
or perhaps higher. 

The Book of Roses opens with the geography of that 
lovely plant, which is found in all parts of the world—for 
the author concludes, that, though still undiscovered in 
South America, the rose must exist there. Roses are 
found in all parts of North America. With the deep-red 
blossoms of the Rosa nitida, the Esquimaux love to 
decorate their hair, and the skins in which they are 
clothed; while the Creoles of Georgia adorn their dark 
tresses with the large white blossoms of the Rosa levi- 
yata, a climbing plant, which winds its tendrils round 
the most majestic forest trees, But Asia alone boasts a 
greater number of species than all the other quarters of 
the globe. . China possesses fifteen native species, already 
ascertained, all of great beauty, and capable of pro- 
ducing the finest varieties. Roses are found in Siberia 
and Kamschatka, and beyond the Ural Mountains, on 
to the shores of the Frozen Ocean, Africa boasts that 
charming species, the Rosa Moschata, whose tufts of 
white flowers give out a musky odour. The Musk 
Rose is found in Egypt, Morocco, Mogadore, and the 
Island of Madeira. It abounds in the plains around 
Tunis, and on the borders of the vast desert of Sahara. 
The Rosa Mailas, small, sweet, and of a brilliant hue, 
is seen blooming almost under the snows of Lapland; 
and the same lovely species is found in Denmark, Swe- 
den, aud Norway. England has six native roses; and, 
in addition to these, in Scotland, is found the Rosa in- 
roluta, an Alpine rose. The Swiss mountains and the 
Alpine chain in general, are rich in native roses; and 
Italy and Spain have some distinct species. The Musk 
Rose, common to Africa, is also found in Spain. 

Mrs Gore’s volume contains brief and clear directions 
for the culture of the rose-tree, according to the best 
methods practised in France and England; and whether 
the plants are raised from seed, (the only way to obtain 
new varieties,) or are propagated by grafting, layering, 
or from suckers or slips. We are tempted to extract her 
modes of retarding the flowering of the rose-trees, of 
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obtaining flowers in winter, and of training espalier 
roses, but must refer amateurs to the book, merely copy- 
ing out this favourite mode of training the bourseudt, 
and the mudtiflora roses in the rosaries of France : To effect 
the purpose, let the trees “ attain a considerable height 
from the ground ; and, in the month uf October, unite 
the young shoots of several trees into a large hollow sphere, 
which, in the course of the following summer, forms a 
ball of verdure, adorned with several varieties of flowers,"” 

The second part of the work is devoted to the .Mono- 
graphy of the Rose, in its numerous species, and endless 
varieties and sub-varieties. A strictly scientific arrange- 
ment is adopted. We should fear that this section of the 
work is out of proportion to the wants or tastes of popu- 
lar readers. But then the book is intended exclusively 
for rose-growers; and they may wish to know minutely 
as much as can be known of the habits and character of 
their favourite plants. In the present season, Cels, a 
floriculturist of Paris, has obtained four new and beau- 
tiful varieties; Joly of Wissous has recently obtained 
ten kinds; and, in the year 1836, Vibert, who has writ- 
ten a valuable ‘‘ Essai sur les Roses,”’ obtained no fewer 
than forty varieties. Mrs Gore's elegant book must be a 
desideratum to all who either admire or wish to cultivate 
“ the Queen of Flowers.” 

Sartor Resartus.—The Life and Opinions of 
Herr Teufelsdrickh, &c. &c. 

By what fatality was it that the most radically Radical 
speculation upon men and things, which has appeared for 
many years, should have first come abroad in a violent 
Tory periodical? This work, which was, but cannot 
always be, neglected in England, has been reprinted in 
America, in which land we have the authority of the 
late traveller Miss Martineau for saying, that the prophet 
has found the honour and acceptance not at first awarded 
in his owu country. Acollected edition of the papers, which 
went through several numbers of F'raser’s Magazine, has, 
however, at length appeared in London ; and we are far- 
ther promised Mr Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Works, which, 
we presume, must include his editorial labours also, or 
“The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh,”’ that true 
philosopher of the Radical school, and original expounder 
of “ the Philosophy of Clothes.” He is a somewhat mys- 
terious personage this said Professor Teufelsdrockh— 
‘‘a Voice publishing tidings of the Philosophy of Clothes ; 
undoubtedly a spirit addressing spirits.’ His English 
editor cannot promise the Discloser ‘‘ a paramount popu- 
larity in England.” Apart from the choice of the sub- 
ject, the manner of treating it “ betokens rusticity and 
academic seclusion, unblamable, indeed inevitable in a 
German, but fatal to success with our public.” 


He speaks out with a strange plainness; ealls many 
things by their mere dictionary names. To him, the uphols- 
terer is no pontiff, neither is any drawing-room a temple ; 
were it never so begirt and overhung, “a whole immen- 
sity of Brussels carpets, and pier-glasses, and or-molu,"’ as 
himself expresses it, “ cannot hide from me that such 
drawing-room is simply a section of infinite space, where 
so many god-created souls do for the time meet together.” 
To Teufelsdrockh, the highest Duchess is reputable, is 
venerable, but nowise for her pear! bracelets and Malines 
laces ; in his eyes, the star of a Lord is little less and lit- 
tle more than the broad button of Birmingham spelter in 
a clown’s smock. “ Each is an implement,” he says, * in 
its kind, a tag for hooking together, and, for the rest, was 
dug from the earth together, and on a stithy 


before smiths’ fingers.” Thus does the Professor look in 
men's faces with a strange impartiality, a strange scienti- 
fic freedom, like a man unversed in the higher circles ; 
like a man “ dropped thither from the moon.” To think- 
ers of our British vation, the Editor ventures to recom- 
mend the work, and he imagines that even among the 
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fadhionablé PRaks td0, if it be trué,as TenfEladtéckh imain- 
taifid; that ‘ Within the most starched eratat, there passes 
a windpipé and a weasand, and under thie thickliest-em- 
broide waisteoat. heats a heart,’ the force of that rapt 
éartiestness may be felt, and here and there an arrow of 
the #oul pierce through. In our wild seer, shaggy, un- 
kempt-like, a Uaptist living on locusts and wiid honey, 
there is an untutored energy, a silent, as it were uncon- 
scious strength, which, except in the higher walks of 
literature, must be tare. Many a deep glance, and often 
with unspeakable precision, has he cast into mysterious 
Nature, and the still more mysteriovs life of wan. Won- 
derful it is with what cutting words now and then he 
severs asunder the confusion, sheers down, were it furlongs 
deép, into the true centre of the matter ; and there not only 
hits the nail on the head, but, with erns)ing force, smit«s 
it home and buries it. On the other hand, 'ct us be free 
to admit he is the most unequal writer breathing. Often, 
aftér tome such frat, he will play truant, and vo dawdling 


and dreaming; and mumbling and inaundcring the merest | 


er gt oe as if he were asleep with his eyes open, 
which indeed he is. Occasionally we find consummate 
Vip our, a true inspiration ; his huminting thoughts step forth 
ju fit heing—words like so wany {ull-formed Minervas issu- 
wg amid flame and spiendour from Jove’s head, a rich 
idiomatic diction, picturesque allusions, fiery, poetic em- 
phasis, or quaint tricksy turns; all the eraces and terrors 
of a wild imagination wedded to tie clearest inteilect, al- 
ternate in beautiful vicissitude, were it vot that sheers eep- 
ing and soporific passages, ci:cumlocutions, repetitions, 
touches even of pure and dot.ig jargon, so often intervene ! 
On the whole. Professor Teu'cisdroekh is not a cultivated 
writer. Of his sentences, y«rhaps not more than nine- 
tenths stand straight on their legs... . . Neverthe'css, 
in almost his very worst moods, there lies in him a sipeular 
attraction ; a wild tone pervades the whole utterance of 
the man, like its key-note and regulator, now swerving 
itself aloft, as into the song of spirits, or else fhe slirill 
mockery of fiend¢, now sinking in cadences, not without 
melodious heartiness, though sometimes abrupt cuough, 
into the common pitch, when we hear it only as a mono- 
fonous hun: or eicams Of an ethereal love burst forth from 
him, soft wrilines of infinite pity; he eould clasp the 
whole universe into his bosom, and keep it warm : it seems 
as if, under that rude exterior, there dwelt a very seraph:. 
Then avain he is so sly, and still, so imperturbably satur- 
nine , shews such indifference, malign coolness towards all 
that men strive after. and ever with some half visible 
wrinkle of a bitter sardonic humour, if indeed it be not 
stolid callousness, that you lock on him almost with a 
shudder, as on some inearnate Mephistopheles, to whom 
this great celestial and terrestrial round, atter all, were Int 
some huge foolish whirligig, where kings and beggars, and 
angels and demons, and stars and strect-sweepings, were 
éhaotically whirled, in whieh only children would take 
interest. . . - Certainly a most self-seelnded, alto- 
gether enigmatic nature this of Teufelsdiockh |” 

We must, however, leave the reader to discover how 
these singular characteristics of the Professor are unfolded 
in the course of his lucubrations on the Philosophy of 
Clothes, These lucubrations have puzzled both the Old 
aid the New World. Editors and Booksellers’ Tasters 
havé been at a loss what to make of them, or even to 
determine whether the affair presented as a translation 
from the German, waa not what the English call a Aoaz, 
and the Yankees a hum. Tie North American Reviewer 
had been nearly fairly bitten, though his rare sagacity 
finally discovered that Professor Teufelsdriichh is about 
as real a personage as Tristram Shandy's father, Captain 
yulliver, or Don Quixote. We can, no more than 
the English translator, promise the Professor's discursive, 
light, profound, quaint, and humorous disquisitions, a 
permanent popularity in England; but this we promise: 
those who can /aste him, will not easily forget his race. 


The Hebrew Wife ; or, The Laws of Marriage 
Feamined, 


This is a reprint of a treatise by S, E. Dwicut, an 
acute American lawyer, which has been Warmly recom: 
mended by Dr Wardlaw of Glasgow, and printed in 
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consequence. Thére is one fort of modern marriage 
now, we believé, legalized by the legislature of the 
United States, to which the reverend Doctor feels strong 
repugnance ; arid, as we conceive, not without graye 
reasons. He remarks:—‘“ There are cases of affinity, 
respecting which doubts have been entertained whether 
they are within or without the line drawn by the Divine 
law in regard to matrimonial union; and, in not a few 
instances, as might have been anticipated, such doubts 
have given way before the strength of inclination. f 
need not shrink from saying that I refer especially to 
marriages on the part of widowers with the sisters of 
their former wivez. In the volume before us, (* The 
Hebrew Wife,’) these doubts are settled in the only 
way that is consistent with the safety of either the virtue 
or the happiness of domestic life; both of which would, 
in many ways, be endangered by such an extension of 
that sacred boundary as some have pleaded for: and the 
decisions of the inspired Volume are satisfactorily shewn 
to be in full harmony with the secure mainienance of 
that 


* Only bliss 
Ot Paradise that has survived the Fall.’” 


Mr Dwight complains that the American legislatures 
have unsettled a law which subsisted undisturbed under 
the Israelitish church for fifteen centuries, and under the 
Christian church for more than seventeen. 


** The Hebrew Wife” is, from the nature of the subject, 
a very learned aud curious work, Dr Wardiaw expresses 
the highest admiration for the scholar-like style in which 
it isexecuted. We shallcite but one passage relating to the 
marriage law-makers :—** The curious reader, in examin. 
ing some of our statute books, will be struck with sundry 
nice distinctions made between lawful and unlawful mar. 
riages. In varicus instanees he will find that a man is 
allowed to marry his wife's sister or niece, while a woman 
is furbidden to marry her husband’s brother or nephew. 
In endeavouring to account for these distinctions, he may 
perbaps imagine that the law-makers were guided by 
the modern notion—that a woman is more nearly related 
to her husband than a man tohis wife. This, however, 
could not have occasioned them ; for the statuces in which 
they are found were made before the publication of the 
pamphlet in which this notion was first promulgated. 


| ‘Fheir real origin is to be traced to the following facts :— 


The law-makers were crclusively men ; men usually wish 
to marry women who are younger than themselves ; 
men commonly prefer maids to widows. A brother's 
wife and an uncle’s wife must, of course, be widows, and 
the latter is usually older than her co-relative, a hns- 
band’s nephew; but this is not the case with a wile’s 
sister or a wife’s niece, Had the law-makers been women, 
as ladies are willing te marry men older than themseives, 
aud do not refuse widowers when they cannot get bache- 
lors, the popular feeling in the legislatures would probably 
have been in favour of all four of the exemptions, and 
would, doubtless, have required a brother’s wife and an 
uncle’s wife to be placed on as high ground as a wife's 
sister and a wife’s niece, This operation of female views 
and sympathies on our marriage acts, would have brushed 
away several odious distinctions without a difference, 
would have made the statute books consistent with them- 
seives, and wouid have put widows and widowers on a 
level.” The work is well worth the attention of those 
whose opinions are fluctuating upon the subject of which 
it treats. 

















The Scottish Endowmént Quéstion, Ecclesiastical 
and Educational. By the Rev. John Skinner, 
of Partick. 

Here isa large volume put forth by an able advocate 
of Voluntaryism, which exhausts the whole subject, 
spiritual and secular, political and statistical. The 
author draws attention to the insidious advances made 
by the Compulsory party in their demands for Church 
Extension. Five orsix years ago, when the cry began, 
100 new churches, and £10,000 a-year to endow them, 
was the very modest demand; but, at a Church-Exten- 
sion breakfast in Edinburgh, a few months back, * Dr 
Chalmers, from the Chair, and in the hearing of three 
hundred zealous partisans, declared that, instead of a 
100, they would require at least 700 churches—uay, he 
would not consider the object attained till they had 
got 1000 of these new churches ; and that, instead of a 
paltry £100 a-year, the ministers of those churches should 
receive, at the very least, the minimum stipend of the 
poorest parochial clergy—that is, £200 each. Nay, 
says he, we must have a church for every 709 of the 
population—that is, 1428 new churches, and £200 for the 
ninister of each—that is, £285,600 ; and ail to be drawn 
annually from the taxes of the nation. Now what,” 
says Mr Skinner, ‘* does this imply, but that dissenting 
ministers inust be expelled from the field, and dissenting 
churches shut up, as being nuisances at present, and as 
doomed to be tolerated no more?’ The reverend author 
warmly approves the extension of education to the High- 
landers, and at the national expense; but he contends 
that this should be done in a national ani! Christian, and 
not in a narrow, sectarian, and exclusive spirit. The 
excessive and aibitrary power over schoolmasters granted 
to the parochial clergy, and to Presbyteries, by the act 
43, George III., is most justly reprobated. 
guiutions, ** no dissenter who does not sacrifice his con- 
victions to his secular interests, Can fill the petty office of 
a parish schoolmaster. Whatever may be his talents and 
learning, his skill and enthusiasm as an instructor of 
youth, the door is shut against him by this act.”? Con- 
cerning the parochial schoolmasters, it is inquired, ** How 


By tiese re- 


often do they assume in the publie eye but little more | 


than the ignoble aspect of truckling serfs and seavengers 

to the kirk minister; gathéring and serving up to him 

the parish gossip, and seconding and promoting all his 

little darling and pettifegging projects!” And what 

wonder, when, at the nod of the minister and his clerical 

allies, these functionaries hold their little benefices 7 
Loelchart versus Ballantynes. 

The trustees and family of the late Mr James Ballan- 
tyne of Edinburgh, have published a pamphlet in refut- 
ation of “ ‘ihe mis-statements and calumnies contained 
in Mr Loekhart’s life of Sir Walter Scott, respecting the 
Messrs Ballantynes."’ Thesé gentlemen were Sir Walter's 
friends from boyhood, and his partuers in printing and 
publishing. We reserve our notice of the “ Refutation”’ 
until we shall have seen what Mr Lockhart has to say 
in explanation, vindication, or palliation ; for it is im- 
possible that he can permit grave and se:ious charges, 
supported by documents and tables of figures, which so 
deeply implicate his characfer 4s a man, as well as his 
fidelity as the biographer of Scott, to pass unnoticed, 
if he shall, there is but one inference to be drawn. 

Poems and Songs. Wy Alexander Kodger. 

This west-country popular bard, has collected his 
poetical pieces, many of which are already weil 
known and much admired, and dedicated the volume 
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to the “ Master Mind of thé Age.” If we casinét 

promise the Berangér of Glasgow and Paisley, a 

great fame on the south side of the Tweed, we may 

safely predict, that the better he is anderstéod, the méfe 
he will be admired. Now, this does net by any meatis 
hold, save of thé greatést And most original poets, 

Radicals as we are, we fear that “ Sandy Rodger” has 

rather overshot the mark, not in the pungent quality, 

but in the quantity of his political ¢quibs, satires, and 
bams. Were it not that the chosen specimens of 

Rodger’s musé are already in etery body's mouth, we 

might he disposed to cité ‘‘Sanct Mungo,” or, ‘* Behave 

yoursel before folk.” As fine, in their peculiar mood 
of cheerful Jaughing sagacity and hmmour, are “ Baith 

Sides o’ the Picture” and « Jamie Macnahs:” or, better 

till, “ Marry for love, and Work for Si'ler.” 

A True Trealise on the Art of Fly-Fishitig, Troll- 
ing, NC., as pra tised on the Dove, and the prin- 
cipad Streams af the Midland Counties. 

We take this to be a really good practical treatise. 
The author, William Shipley of Ashborne, is an angler 
him:elf of course ; but his father was also 2 famous ang- 
ler, who lived, man and boy, in Ashbornet to # great age, 
and was for fifty years accounted the best fly- fisher that 
appeared on the banks of the classic Dove. Nay, more, 
he was acknowledged to be such by both gentle and sim- 
ple among the jealous “ brothers’ of the angle.” Wil- 
liam I. left, together with the knowledge of his art, 
several memoranda to William EL. upen the pastime to 
which his life had been dedicated; and those preeions 
relics, after long solicitation, he has been induced to 
arrange and publish. In this task, he has been aided by 
a certnin Edward Fitzzibbon, Rsq., who is not needed, 
and who perhaps may be mére moonshiné in water. The 
book is, however, weil worth the attention of practical 
anglers, for Mr Fitzgibbon's garnishings and condiments 
have not spoiled its native flavour, It will be valuable 
to those especially whose fishing head-quarters may be 
Ashborne, Bakewell, or any place in the midland sta- 
tions. The * gentle brethren of the angle’ are well 
known to be—iudeed above any other clasé of sportsmen, 
save those who shoot flying—addicted to the use of an- 
other tool, which wags term the Long lt!ow. OF this amia- 
ble weakness io amateur and literary auglers, Mr Ship- 
ley gives some amusing instances, 

Medical Portrait Gallery. 

Fisher & Son are publishing, in monthly parts, the 
portraits of the most celebrated physicians and surgeons, 
with biographical memoirs, written by Mr Pettigrew. 
The work begins with Esculapius, who is immediately 
followed by Sir Henry Halford, Of the modern courtly 
physician, there is a very good portrait. The memoirs, 
though necessarily brief, are comprehensive and well 
executed. The Parts already published give a fair telec- 
tion of the most eminent medical méh of different coun- 
tries, though those of England properly prepondérate. 
There is @ very striking head of Akenside, and fair por- 
traits of Sir Charles Clarke, Dr Blundell, and the late 
eminent Bichat of Paria. Sir Astley Cooper, engraved 
from a painting by Lawrence, is one of the best pictures 
in a series which must have peculiar interést for all 
medical men. To them the Medical Portrait Gallery has 
indeed double interest, from the memoirs containing an 
account of the d'scovéries of the different physicians, and 
of whatever was peculiar {ti their professional praetice. 

Ireland not a Conquered Country. 
An English clergyman, of the Whig persuasion, ha 
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put himself to the trouble of proving that the Irish | 
are neither a conquered nation nor yet aliens, and that 
they have the same civil and religious rights as the 
British people. His learned labour is somewhat super- 
fluous. The Liberals require no argument on the sub- 


ject ; and the high Tories are far above conviction. 
Astronomy Simplified. By F. B. Burton. 


This very small elementary treatise is the composition 
of the authoress of “ Distant Glimpses, or Astrono- 
mical Sketches,” another popular treatise on the science, | 
The compilation will be found useful to the young, and | 
to those who have not leisure or taste for the study of 


more elaborate works. 
The Invalid’s Book. 
Every one has his book of amusement, and why not 
the invalid? The “ Invalid'’s Book” is a series of tales, 
essays, and sketches in prose and verse, generally of a 


serious character, and not very remarkable for anything, | 


save a good design. 

Hints on Study and the Employment of Time. 
By a late Member of the Honourable Society 
of the Middle Temple. 

This is a grave and didactic treatise, conveying much 
good advice to the young. Will the lads heed it ? 
Scriptural Studies on the Creation, the Christian 

Scheme, and the Inner Sense, by the Rev. 

William Hill Turner, Fellow of King’s Col- 

lege, Cambridge, 

Is another new theological work, which appears worthy 

of the attention of theological students. 





Esther Copely, authoress of ‘* Cottage Comforts,’’ has 
bestowed “ A Word to Parents, Nurses, and Teachers,” 
upon physical education, She seems a sensible enough 
though commonplace directress. 


POLITICAL 


THE PARLIAMENT was prorogued on the I6th 
August, by the Queen in person. The speech laments 
the civil war in Spain, states that the disturbances in 
Canada have been suppressed, rejoices at the progress 
which has been made in the Abolition of Negro Ap- 
prenticeship, alludes to the Abolition of the Imprisonment 
for Debt, the Church Plurality, the Irish Poor Law, and 
Composition of Tithe Bills, and cannot “ sufficiently thank”’ 
the Commons for the extravagant Civil List. Thus has 
ended a Session of unexampled length, and in the proceed- 
ings of which, the people have taken less interest than in 
those of any Session since 1850. It sat 173 days, and 1,134 
hours were devoted to public business, The principal 
Bills which have been passed are those on the Civil List, 
Canada Coercion, Canada Indemnity, Irish Poor, Irish 
Tithes, Imprisonment for Debt, Slavery Act Amendment, 
and Benefices, and Pluralities. The measures affecting 
Scotland chiefly relate to some alterations on the admi- 
nistration of the law. The result of the Session has 
been to sink the Commons aud raise the Lords in public 
estimation, Nowhere do we hear of any proposal to 
swamp the Lords, or to remove the Bishops trom the 
Upper House; but the remonstrances against the pro- 
ceedings of the Lower House, and assertions that the 
Reform Act has proved a complete failure, are both 
loud and general. Many people imagine that, at their 
next meeting, there will be less cause to complain. 
We are not among the number. It is our firm be- 
lief that next Session will be much the same as the 
last, and that there is no immediate prospect of those 
measures which it was supposed the Reform Act would 
ensure being attained, within any definite period. If 
not worse than the rotten-burgh Parliaments, the pre- 


_need to blush for its connexion with the State. 
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PAMPHLETs. 

Among those on our table are a Letter to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, on the irreligion, not of 
Operas, but of Oaths, by a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Oaths he considers the greatest existing abuse, and 
that, if they were abolished, the Church would no longer 


The 
writer, who is a sincere and earnest man, goes the whole 


| length of the Quakers. 


Lectures of W. J. For. 
The lectures last published will attract particular 
attention, from the late coronation heathen mummeries 


| being discussed in a grave manner, as if they were 
| understood to be anything mor than an idle, expensive, 


and worthless pageant, got up to gratify the vanity of one 


| class, and to gull another. 


Popular Control over Party Legislation, 
By W.S. Sankey. 

This pamphlet, by a thorough and intelligent Radical, 
would occupy nearly as much space in the description as 
it does in the original, Let those who wish to know Mr 
Sankey’s views on an important subject, buy his groat's 


| worth. 





*,* We must entreat the forbearance of the poets, 
whether actual or amateur. There isa pile of volumes 
on our tables, of which “ Attila, King of the Huns,” 


/ and * [taly,’’ a poem, form the base, and Miss Barett's 


‘“* Seraphim” the apex ; and which bids fair soon to rival 
a dwarf Parnassus; which ‘* has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished,”” To the lady in particular, 
in whom, at a first glance, we think we recognise the 
sister-spirit of Crawshaw, our especial apologies are due ; 
but we would not have her jostled in the promiscuous crowd. 
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sent is no better ; but perhaps the deficient revenue, high 
price of food, and the obvious discontent of a great por- 
tion of the working classes, may bring relief sooner than 
we anticipate, 

ENGLAND. 

CriMINAL CONVICTIONS,—The writers ou the Eng- 
lish law and constitution laud, almost to nausea, the 
institution of trial by jury, and the efficiency of their 
criminal code. But, if we are to judge of it by its re- 
sults, there appears little ground for laudation, In the 
year ending Michaelmas 1837, there were in England, 
exclusive of persons fiued, no fewer than 59,364 persons 
convicted without a jury, while 16,684 were convicted 
by jury, out of 27,469 committed for trial; of these 4082 
were acquitted, against 1498 no bills were found, 1243 
were not prosecuted, and the remainder were disposed of, 
either on account of insanity, being admitted King’s evi- 
dence, or their trials delayed. If we compare these results 
with those of our criminal law of Scotland, we shall see the 
superiority of the latter. In 1830, 2063 persons were 
committed, of whom 1429 were tried, 1282 convicted, 
and only 142 acquitted, the remainder being found to be 
insane. Thus, in England, one person in five tried is 
acquitted; while in Scotland the proportion is only oue 
in ten. It must be presumed that all those acquitted 
were innocent, and that they were unjustly accused and 
imprisoned. We thus see the necessity of speed and dis- 
patch in the administration of criminal justice ; for, it 
would appear, from the above returns, that there are 
annually between 7000 and 8000 persons accused, and 
most of them kept longer or shorter time in our jails, 
for crimes of which they are innocent. 
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SCOTLAND. 

HiGHLAND DEsTITUTION.—We predicted last year, 
when the appeal of the Highland lairds and clergy was so 
well responded to by the people of England and the south of 
Scotland, that it would not be long before another attempt 
on their pockets would be made; and now this year we 
have demands from Shetland for charity equally clamant 
as those of last year from the Highlands ; and so it will 
always beas long as the lairds can contrive to extract from 
others What they ought to give from their own rentals, 
As long as any money is given, it will be sure to be asked 
for, We therefore beg to inform tae people of England, 
that there are perfectly efficient Poor-Laws in Scotland, 
and that they are in operation in two or three hundred of 
the midland and southern parishes ; but that the lairds of 
the Highlands and Islands have never chosen to put the 
law fairly in operation in the northern parts of the 
kingdom, and hence the continual outcry about destitu- 
tion. But the best part of the matter is to come, 
£12,000 to £15,000 of the money collected last year 
remains in the hands of the Committee, and, insvead of 
applying it tor the purpose for which it was collected, 
relieving the present distress, the Committee have an- 
nounced their intention of applying the surplus in their 
hands in building and endowing at Strathpeffer an hoe- 
pital, and in the promotion of Scriptural education ; 
and, notwithstanding the remonstiances of a great pro- 
portion of the subscribers, they seem determined to carry 
their resolutions into effect. If this does not prevent 
the success of any future appeal of the Highland lairds, we 
do not know what ought. 

THE CoRN Laws.—The high and rapidly increasing 
price of wheat—it having sprung up 8s. in one day at 
Wakefield, and the highest quality approaching the war 
price of £5 per quarter—the late and unfavourable har- 
vest, and the accounts of deficient crops in foreign coun- 
tries, have caused much alarm throughout the country, 
Auti-Coin-Law Associations bave been organized in 
many places, and numerous persons are giving lectures 
throughout the manufactuting districts on the iniquity of 
the Starvation Laws. One of the most efficient of these 
lecturers is Mr W, A, Poulton, who has recently given 
a course at Bolton to crowded andiences. He shewed 
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this subject, the selfishness of the landed-interest, and — 


the hollowness of their claims for protection. One of 
the first grounds set up for this claim, is the amount 
of our taxation, caused by our heavy national debt. But 
itis plain that the Corn-Laws have been the cause of the 
great amount of the national debt, and that a great pro. 
portion of it must have found its way into the pockets of 
the landowners. 
necessarily raised wages and the price of every commo- 
dity purchased by the government ; and as rents, in conse- 
quence of the high price of grain, increased three or 
‘ourfold, the landed interest were the chief, if not the 
unly party who derived any benefit from the high 
prices, In the shape of rents, the landed interest must, 
therefore, have received a great part of the money which 
was borrowed, and of the taxes which were raised, for 
the greater part of both were expended within the coun- 
try ; the sums remitted abroad for payment of the troops, 
and for other purposes, being quite inconsiderable when the 
total amount is regarded. In other countries, the land pays, 
byadirect tax, a large proportion ofthetaxes. In France, the 
proportion is one-fourth In Prussia, rent pays a tax of 
twenty-five per cent. In Great Britain, little more than 
a million, out of nearly fifty of taxes, is raised by a land- 
tax; and it has not been increased since the time of 
William IIL, 150 years ago, although rents have been 
augmented during that time from ten to fifteen fold. 

As to the argument, that a free trade in corn would 
inake us dependent on foreigners, and that they, by with- 
holding the supply, could starve us at pleasure, itis a per- 
fect chimera. In’ 1810, in the heat of the war, with the 
full knowledge and concurrence of Buonaparte, we receiv- 
ed 300,000 quarters of wheat direct from France, On 
the other hand, all his efforts to depress the manufactures 
of this country, by prohibiting their importation into the 
Continent, equally failed. Notwithstanding the Milan 


‘The high price of corn during the war | 
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and Berlin decrees, our export of manufactures was hardly 
sensibly diminished. They reached their former destin- 
ations on the Continent as surely and in nearly as 
great quantities a3 ever; the only effect of the prohibition 
being, to raise the price to the consumers, It is singular 
it never occurs to those who are continually talking 
about the danger of being dependent on foreigners, that 
we are already dependent on them for many of the first 
necessaries of life, and yet that, even during war, we 
never Wanted a regularsupply. For example, we get a 
large proportion of our tallow, and nearly the whole of our 
tar and hemp, from one country alone—Russia, The raw 
material of our cotton manufaciure—now the most import. 
ant in the country—we procure almost entirely from for- 
eigners, Yet these articles are raised in a few countries 
only ; corn, on the other hand, is produced, in more or 
less quantity, all ever the face of the earth; and it could 
only be by a universal combination of all nations, such 
as the world never saw, that the importation of grain 
into Britain could be stopped. 

The effect of restricting the import of the raw mate. 
rials of our manufactures, which corn may essentially be 
considered, is strikingly shewn by the history of the wool 
trade. Down to 1802, the importation of foreign wool 
was free, In 1802, however, a duty of 5s. 3d. was laid 
on; in 1813, it was raised to Gs, 8d; and, in 1813, Mr 
Vansittart, having the consummate folly to yield to the 
interested clamours of the landowners, raised it to 568. 
a-cwt., or Gd, per lb, The consequence was, that it occa- 
sioned a great decline of the woollen manufacture, from 
which it has hardly yet recovered, ‘The absurdity of the 
proceeding was perhaps unequalled; for there are a great 
many kinds of cloth which cannot be made at all from 
British wool; and the demand for the fine wools ceasing 
abroad, the price fell, and foreigners were enabled to com- 
pete with us in markets which we had previously exclu- 
sively supplied. Without, therefore, in any degree 
raising the price of British wool, or putting more 
money into the hands of the landlords, it injured 
essentially one of our staple manufactures, On the 
duty being reduced to jd. per Ib. on wool, under the 
value of Is., and to Id. on wool of higher value, the 
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| manufacture began to revive ; and, so far from depressing 
the injustice of the proceedings of the legislature on | 


the price of British wool, it rose, in the year 1834, to a 
higher price than ever it had been before, and the price 
still continues much higher than it had been during the 
high duty, and this in face of a continually increasing’ 
import of wool. In 1800, the imports amounted only to 
nine millions of pounds weight ; now they exceed thirty 
millions of pounds; and yet the English wool-grower suffers 
nothing, while all the rest of the community are benee 
tited. 

The subject is so important, that we need not apologise 
for again bringing betore our readers the precarious situ- 
ation in which our manufactures are placed by the high 
price of food, and the retaliatory measures adopted by 
foreign states in consequence of our obstinate adherence 
to the prohibitury system. In 1820, we sent five-and-a- 
half million yards of cotton cloth to Prussia; in 1837, 
not one yard. In the same period, our export to Cer- 
many has fallen off by ten millions of yards. Instead of 
exporting cloth on which 10d. per lb. is expended on 
weavers’ wages alone, we send twist, on which only 5d, 
per Ib. is expended on wages altogether, It is thus 
that the Corn-Laws have depressed the hand-loom 
weaver down to his present state of wretchedness. Be- 
tween 1820 and 1837 the exports of twist increased six- 
fold—a proof of the rapidity with which the foreign cotton 
manufacture is advancing. America now consumes as 
much raw cotton as Britain did in 18616. Before 1804, 
the whole cotton spun in the United States did not ex- 
ceed 100 bales; in 1626, it was 100,000; andin 1836, 
237,000 bales. From 1828 to 1833, the consumption of 
cotton increased 65 per cent. in America, but only 40 
per cent. in Britain. Switzerland, notwithstanding nu- 
merous disadvantages from her inland situation, is 
competing with us in the markets of Italy, North and 
South America, and even of the East Indies. In France 
the consumption of cotton was, in 1828, 262,719 bales 
in; 1836, 353,000; and, in the last-mentioned year, 60 
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new mills were in the course of erection. In Austria, 
Bohemia, the Tyrol, Lombardy, and in Italy generally, 
the most rapid strides are making in this very imporiant 
manufaeture. 

W: hope, in the struggle for the repeal of the Corn-Laws, 
it will wet be forgotten that not only the importation of 
grain, but of food of ail sorts, is either placed under severe 


soils, will be a full average crep; but on stiff heavy soils 
the crop is indifferent, Potatoes are weakly ; and it is 
only on fine dry soils that an abundant crop of turnips 


| can be expected. 


and will render the harvest late. 


Renfrewshire. —The raing threaten injury to the cr 
The hay crop has 


| guffered severely by the wet. 


restrictions, or «altogether prohibited. Here we havea | 


few of these dutics:—Bacon, 28s. per cwt, Beef, (salted,) 
12s, per do. Hams, 28s. per do. Spirits, 222, Gd per 
gallon, Coals, 408, per ton. Butter, £1 per ewt. Cheese, 
10s. Gd. per do, Potatoes, 2s. per ewt., that is 3d. per 
peck, Soap, 90s a cwt, Eggs, ld. a dozen. Fresh 
beef, mutton, pork, cattle, sheep, lambs, and swine, pro- 
hilited to be imported. 

This certainly is the only country which ever existed, 
whose rulers maintain that it is adyantageous to a country 
to starve its inhabitants! 

IRELAND. 

RaitwayY CoMMIssion,—Commissionergs were ap- 
pointed in 1836, to examine on the spot the various 
localities in Ireland, for the tormation of Railways, 
for which bilis had been brought into Parliament 
The report of the Commissioners has lately been pub- 
lished ; and they have come to the rather unexpected con- 
clusion, that no line of railway in all Ireland will pay the 
shareholders more than four per cent; and, consequently, 


Aberdeen.—The crops of all kinds are luguriant, 

Between Forfar and Crieff the evops are generally very 
late, The grain crops are abuve an average; and on the 
banks of the Tay every crop looks exceedingly well, 
The turnip crop is in general bad, and in some places an 
entire failure. 

Ireland.—In the west of Ireland the wheat and oats wil] 
be a full crop. The potatoes are an average crop; hay 
and flax scanty, In Meath and Louth, the crops are most 
luxuriant. The potatoes are abundant, though late; but 


| all the grain crops have been much laid with the late rains 


England.—In the western and middie counties, 
wheat is very backward, and much complaint is made 
of injury by maggots. In the eastern counties, and par, 
ticularly in Norfolk and Suffolk, the crops ave excellent. 
In the south, the wheat crop is said never to have looked 
better. In the north, the produce will fall short of the 
harvest of last year. Burley is represented as an abund- 
ant crop, but it is feared the quality will be injured by 


' late rains, 


that none should be allowed to be made by private enter- | 


prise; but that the Government should take the railway 
system into its management, If it do, it will become a ter. 
tile source of jobbing ; and, after ali, the thing will bea 
fiilure. The Caledonian Canal must not be torgotten. 
Mr O’Connell has stated, and we think with truth, that 
he looked upon the labours of this commission as 
having done incalculable mischief to Ireland; tor they had 
not contented themselves with reporting proper lines of 
vailway, but they had utterly condemued and forbidden 
the introduction of railways into Ireland, It is for- 
tunate that no such commission was issued for Eug- 
land, before the great lines of railway now completed or 
framing, were nndertaken ; for we believe the result 
would have been the same, and that capitalists would 
have deeu deterred from engaging in tiese useful and 
hitherto generally successful undertakings. 





AGRICULTURE. 

The accounts of the crops are yery contradictory ; but 
froma ail that we have seen and read, we have come to the 
conclusion, that, even with fine weather, there is no pro- 
bability of the crop recching an average. In this veigh- 
bourhood, the wheat and ovts are middling crops, but 
the barley is the worst we remember. The early turnips, 
planted tor the use of the cowfeeders, who generally begin 
to consume them by tie end of September, proinise fair 
on light soils; but the later crops, particularly where the 
ground is stiff, must turn out very deficient. The 
potato crop has greatly improved, but the nuwer- 
ous blanks by failure of the seed will greatly diminish 
the produce. We nave heard nothing in Scotland of the 
Inugzot which appears to have attacked the wheat crop 
in England. We subjoin abridged accounts of the state 
of the crop in various districts. 

Dumfriesshire.—W heat is a complete failure. Oats, 
on dry and weill-cultivated suils, are most luxuriant ; ou 
poor soils quite the reverse. The same may Le said of 
barley, except that there ave fewer poor crops. Potatoes 
are very unpromising. 

East Lothian.— Winter wheat is well planted on dry 


In Wales, on good land, well cultivated, the wheat 
is a fair crop, and also barley on light soils; but, in the 
inland valleys, the crop will be very late, and u greag 
part of it will never be reaped at all. 

The rise in the price of wheat of late has almost been 
unprecedented, Two years ago, the general average was 
363; in the end of December Jast, 53s. ; and the general 
average of the week, ending 3d August 1838, was, wheat, 
70s. ; barley, 32s, 9d.; outs, 233.3; beans, 38s.; peas, 
35s, 2. The aggregate average of the six weeks which 
regulates the duty, was, Wheat, 683, Sd.; barley, 31s, 11d; 
oais, 22s, 10d, : beans, 37s. 8d.; peas 35s. 7d.—shewing 
a considerable rise on every species of grain except peaa, 
The duty on wheat has sunk to 16s. 8d, ; barley, 15s. 4d, ; 


- vats, 13s. Od. 5 beans, 14s.; peas, 16s, 9d. Wheat has 


been sold in the Edinburgh market as high as 983, The 


average at Haddington on 10th August was 80s. 





At the first Falkirk tryst for tie season, held on the 
13th August, about 4000 head of black cattle were exposed, 
Angusshire stots, four years old, brought from £14 to 
£14: 103s. ; three-year olds, 49: 10s, to £103; two-year 
vlds, £7 to £7: 108.3; Highland stots, tour years old, 
trom £4 to £5; two-year olds, £2: 153. to £3: 5s, At 
the great Doncaster wool fair, beld on the 6th of August, 
prices exceeded those of last year by 4s. per stone on the 
average. The averages were, hog, 19s,; hog and ewe, 
17s. Gd. ; ewe, 16s, per stone. 





COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

The increased circulation of the Joint Stock and Pri- 
vate Banks, the average of the thfve months ending the 
30:h June, excreding by 4818,992 that of the three 
mouths ending 30th March, appears to have stimulated 
trade ; and the accounts from the manufacturiug districts 
are more favourable than they have been for some time 
past. At Leeds, the cloth trade is very brisk, and large 
quantities of goods have of late been expused at the cloth 
halls, At Huddersfield, wuch business is doing in every 
description of heayy woollens, though compiaints are 
inade that prices have not risen in proportion to the rise 
in the price of the raw material. The accounts from 
America are also favourable, Business is perceptibly 


loamy soils; but on strong heavy soils, thin, and likely | improving ; the crops aie abundant, and oiders for British 
to produce grain of an inferior quality, Spring-sown | manufactures are expected to increase during the 


wheat is short inthe ear. Oats aud barley, ou good dry 
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autumn. 


From the SreaM-Pregss of Peteg Brows, Printer, 19, St James’ Square. 
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